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TO 

GEORGE D. PRENTICE, ESQ., 

OF LOUISVILLE. 

Permit me, dear Prentice, to honor these volumes with your 

» 

name. The humblest of Western writers might, perhaps, claim 
tfris as a right ot the most distinguished, though nothing were due 
to a long and faithful friendship. But there is a claim yet more 
undeniable. If to “ perpetrate a book ” be that crime which the 
Preacher would seem to intimate, when he says — “Oh, that mine 
enemy would write a book!” — then, for the perpetration of the 
present book, it is a question, whether you may not be arraigned, 
as hardly less criminal, than the actual perpetrator ! — whether, to 
all intents and meanings, you may not be deemed, at least a parti- 
ceps criminis ! — an accomplice not only “ before the fact,” but “ in 
the fact,” and “ after the fact ;” since, very surely, but for your sug- 
gestion these volumes would never have been commenced, and brit 
with your encouragement they might never have been completed. 
NayJ more, but for certain flattering words from your pen, years 
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ago, when, for the first time, the writer found himself anonymously 
“in print,’’ in all the glories of actual type, in the columns of the 

“ Louisville Journal,” ho would, in all probability, never at all, her«- 

% 

tofore, nor at present, have intruded in the line of letters. And, 
more yet — but for your own suggestion, with express disavowal of 
all political claim, the writer w r ould, in all probability, never have 
been honored with that position which has enabled him* to prepare 
the present work. 

You perceive then, dear Prentice, that it is clearly impossible you 
should avoid acceptance of the responsibility now imposed ; and, if 
you can not find it in your good nature to assume nearer relation- 
ship to an adventurer about seeking i Is fortunes, you will, at least, 
mq|t benevolently, accept the office of godfather ; thus adding one 
more to the many obligations of, 

Most faithfully yours, 

EDMUND FLAGG. 


New Yokk, July 4th, 1853. 
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PREFACE. 


These volumes do not aspire to the dignity of History. Should 
they supply a deficiency in the Literature of the day, and afford the 
future historian a digest of material, they will have subserved their 
purpose. 

That a comprehensive view of Venice as she once was and as she 
now is, together with a sketch of her invasion by Napoleon and her 
fall in ’^7 after fourteen centuries of flourishing existence, has long 
been a desideratum, evejy tourist in North Italy is aware ; while it 
is certainly remarkable, that, among the numberless volumes of 
'“Revolution Literature” since ’48-49, not one has appeared to 
record in detail the heroic struggle of the “ City of the Sea.” Had 
such a work in any language appeared, the present would never, pro- 
bably, have had existence ; although, doubtless, an American pen 

• 

can always render events in another land more comprehensible to * 
an American reader, than could even a native of that land himself. 
Thus Botta, for example, has presented the Italian a far more lucid 
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view of the American Revolution, than could, perhaps, the most 
graphic and impartial of American historians. 

Pacts being the object of this work, every available source of in- 
formation has been called on for its quota — the history — the archive — 
the review ; the pamphlet — the newspaper — the placard. To the 

accomplished historian of the Italian Republics, and to the excellent 
• « 

Itinerary of Lecomte, the writer lias been chiefly indebted in his 

Introduction. The Avorks of Thiers, Scott, Botta, Spalding,* and 

others, fiave been freely consulted and carefully collated, in absence 

of original archives, in Part First; while, «to the little volumes of 

Debrunner, Garrano, and Contarini, and to the larger ones of Ma- 

riotti, Pepe, and Stiles, as, also, to foreign reviews, to journals of 

the day and to the writer’s own contributions to their columns during 

official residence abroad, he has been greatly indebted, in P.\;t 

Second. No labor has been spared to render the work reliable as 

a reference. 

Despite all efforts, however, errors will, doubtless, have occurred ; 
though the suggestion may, perhaps, be pardoned, that, considering 
deficiency of reliable material and the conflicting character of much 
possessed, it is almost as noticeable that errors are so few as that 
they are so many. 

New York, July 4th, 1853. 
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3 n t r 0 ht 1 i i 0 it . 

Y E NICE PAST AND PRESENT. 


There is a glorious city in the la; a ! — . 

The so a is in the broad, the narrow streets, 
Jobbing and flowing; and the salt oca-weed 
Clings to the marble of h.r palace.?. 


Rogers. 








INTRODUCTION. 


VENICE PAST AND PRESENT. 

Imperial Y enice ! The Ocean Queen I The throne of a 
thousand years ! The mistress of an hundred isles ! Venice, with 
her prisons and her palaces — her ducal domes and her dusky dun- 
geons — her Rialto Bridge and her Bridge of Sighs ! Venice, with 
her Piomhi and her Pozzi — her leaden roofs and her mystic “ wells” 
— her racks and her u Question” — her bronze steeds and her Giant’s 
Staircase — her Strangling-chamber and the Winged Lion of St. 
Mark! Venice, with her monks and masqueraders — her courtiers 
and courtezans — her sbirri and signory — her bravoes and beggars — 
her fanatics and familiars — her Improvisator! and Gondolieri — her 
Doges, her spies, her terrible “ Ten !” The home of Tasso, and Shy- 
lock, and the Moor ! The city of the gliding gondola and the 
moonlight serenade — of snowy plume and sable mantilla — of the 
crimson tabarro and graceful zendale — of the guitar and the stiletto ! 
The city of crime and chivalry — of gloom and gaiety— of mystery 
and mimicry — of canals and causeways — of piety and poetry — of 
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religion and romance \ The city of the I\ id otto and the Regatta — 
of the Lagune and the Lido — of the Carnival, the Rucentauro, and 
the w espoused Adriatic !” The mart of Europe for the opulence* of 
India! Genoa’s rival — Italy’s emporium — Rome’s last refuge from 
“ the scourge of God !” Christendom’s dtadel against the Greek 
and the Goth, the Saracen and the Frank ! The sea-city of free- 
dom! Tho lazar-house of despotism ! “ Gehenna of the viators 

Venice ! What a flood of associations throng the memory at men* 
tion of her name! ^Venice in the Sixteenth Century ! 4 • 

It is years since the above florid sentences were first written ; and 

it was years afterwards before the writer had seen the Venice he then 

• * 

so ambitiously strove to represent. Venice in her prime — “ Venice in 
the sixteenth Century” — Venice three hundred years ago — I hev pur- 
port to portray ; and, though the traits were drawn from history 
and fancy, many of them are scarce less true of her as she is, in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, than as she was, in the middle #f 
the sixteenth. Venice, in many respects, is the most changeless 
capital of Europe. Her scenes and localities it is impossible should 
change, until, indeed, she fulfil the ancient and favorite prevision, 
and 

“ Sinks, like a sea- weed, into whence she rose.” 

Venice is, also, so dream-like — so like a dream — so like “the stuff 
of which dreams are made,” that, with a few general outlines in tho 
mind gained from Canaletto,* it is not difficult to dream out a 
pretty correct panorama of her visionary charms. 

♦ Antonio Canal, or Canaletto, as he has been named, owed, to a great extent, that 
graphic power of his views of Venice, whieh lias rendered him famous the world over, to 
tho nse of tho camera. Names are common to Italian artists, based on place of nativity, 
peculiarity of genius, or on other like circumstances. Battaglia was called 'icmprMd 
for his skill in representing storms. Bambini owed his name to his genius for painting in- 
fants. Fadovanino, Veronese, Bassano, Pordenone and Vicentino owed their soubriquet 4 
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' “ Venice,” says Byron, “ is one of those places which I know be- 
fore T see them.” 

“ l fool as I gaze around mo,” says Mrs. Jameson, “ as if I had 
soon Venice in my <1 roams ; as if it were itself the* vision of a dream.” 

“Von should go to Venice,” says Willis, “ to know how like a 
dream reality may b<‘.” • 

And yet, after all, th ■ Venice of reality never resembles tho 
Venice t>f vision; and of no city in tin; world -is the remark of the 
celebrated Volney more t?ue: “It is vain that we attempt to pre- 
pan? ourselves, by the pen <\] of books, for a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the customs aid manners of nations; for, the eMect of 
narratives on tlA mind ^ ill always be very different from that of 
objects on tho senses.” \ -nice is so utterly unlike every other city 
in the world, that no sym x>ls or comparisons are afforded by what 
is Known of others for its lescription, or even its idea. No city but 
itself can be its parallel, or ts comparison. “ There is but one Venice 
inT all the, world” Amst rdam, and Rotterdam, and Copenhagen 
are intersected by canals scanned by bridges ; and Stockholm occu- 
pies seven r«>ek\ islands a id two peninsulas. But here all likeness 
ceases. Who would thi lk of comparing the Flemish, or tho 
Swedish, vfr tho Danish c ; pital with the City of the Sea, any more 
than their respective iuhyl itar.ts? Everything, therefore, is strange, 
peculiar, remarkable in V nice ; and the writer who takes up his 
pen to attempt to convey m idea of it to distant friends, finds him- 
self, at once, “all at sea” u the multiplicity of novel objects which 
crowd upon his mind, cacl claiming attention; while the confusion 
and bewilderment caused >y this throng of unusual scenes renders 

to the nemos of the places of their i itivity * Cnliecllo to a wound in the hand ; Sebastian 
del I’iombo to his oilin'. <#f exoisoin. n of load under ( lenient VII. ; Tintoretto to the trade 
of his father, a dyer; Giorgione, he •auso very tall, his name being Giorgio; Zingaro be- 
cause a wanderer— whom like Quentin Metsys, love transferred from the forge to the cntel. 
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him quite unable to dc, justice to any. Tie know* not where to 
begin ; and it is not until he has fixed on a starting point — it is 
not until he has decided to take the city in detail — to analyze ii, as 
it were, and to delineate its objects of interest in classes, that he 
finds himself making the least progress in conveying an idea of 
Venice. To present a coup (Vail of the sea-city, therefore, or to 
attempt it, and then to sketch the elements of which it is composed, 
would seem the only mode of doing her anything like justice.; yet, 
even that mode wpuld be a hopeless one. In fact, Venice is inde- 
scribable ! 

Most persons know more of the Ocean-Queen she was fourteen 
centuries ago, than as she is in the present ; more of her history for 
fourteen hundred years, than during the half hundred years lust 
past. The reason seems obvious. The annals of Venice, since her 
fall, have found no chronicler. That Venice was founded early in 
the tifih century, hv a body of Italians fleeing before Atlila, to 
ninety small inlands formed at the head of the Adriatic by the debris 
of the rivers flowing from the Appcniues and the Alps ; that, pro- 
tected by the locality and their poverty, and supported by fishing 
and salt-rnaking, magnificent Venice, rising like Aphrodite from the 
sea, in a few centuries almost verified the line of the poet Sannavar — 

** Men built Jioine — the gods Venice !’* 

tha*t the zenith of her grandeur was reached at the close of the 
fifteenth century, one thousand years from her origin, and that then, 
the discoveries of Columbus and Gama struck a blow at her corn- 
mom* fmm which she could never recover — all this is known by every 
child who lias faithfully studied his school geography and his Com- 
pendium of History. 

About the year 400 of the Christian era. Consuls were sent from 
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Padua to gqyern the Port of Rivo Alt<},* the central isle of the 
future Queen of the Adriatic. In the library of the Camaldolitea 
at 4he Convent of St. Michael, where is now the cemetery of Venice, 
is to be seen a decree of the Senate of Padua in 421, ordering the 
fugitives, who were scattered upon the isles of the Lagune, to unite 
on that of the Rialto, for the purpose of founding a city and con- 
structing a fleet. Seventy-three years later, the other islands be- 
• • 
coming settled and peopled, a Tribune for each was chosen by the 

inhabitants. This continued from 4 73 to 503 # a period of thirty 
years, when a single Tribune for all the islands was substituted, 
which regime lasted for seventy -one years. In 574, the number of 
chfef magistrates was increased to ten, so continuing for one hun- 
dred and thirty years, until G04. when it was again increased to a 
dozen, and so continued for ninety -three years, until CO 7. Rut 
the Tribunes became tyrants and the system was abolished. A 
solemn assembly was convened at Ileraclea, one of the islands of the 
Venitian Archipelago, by the Patriarch Gradus, and a Duke, or 
Doge, was chosen to govern all the islands of the Lagune consoli- 
dated into a State. Then began the Doges, Anafesto of Ilera- 
clea, being the first. lie and his successor reigned quietly, but the 
third Doge, Urseo, was massacred by the people, and the govern- 
ment was again given* to magistrates annually elected, called 
“ Masters ot the Militia.” This lasted until 742, when Ziani, tho 
fifth of these officers in succession, was deposed and deprived of sight, 
and Dcodato Urseo, son of the last Doge, and the third of tho 
■ Masters, was elected Prince. Rut, in 755, after a troubled reign of 
thirteen years he, also, was deposed and deprived of sight. Then 
follows for a period of 1043 the long line of Doges, whose Dan - 
Usque portraits look down from the walls of the Dflcal Palace, be- 

♦ Meaning—** Deop stream"— whenco Rialto, by elision. 
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ginning with the ninth, Obelerio, in 804, and closing with the last, 
Manini, who abdicated in 1798.* The number of families which 
furnished Doges was rematkably small. The office was in the Con- 
tarini family eight times and in the Moncenigo seven. In the year 
1012, when the celebrated Angelo Emo was elected, amid furious 
popular commotions, the Do<jat had, for a period of more than two 
centuries, been continuously held by only nineteen patrician families ! 
During the first fi\e hundred yeas* a very large number of the 
Doges were deposed and deprived of sight, massacred by the peo- 
ple, or banished. Indeed, of the first fifty Doges, one-third were 
violently dethroned. A large number, also, abdicated ; and three of 
them, Darticipnzio, in 932, Urseolo, in 973, and Malipieri, in 1192, 
“ implored peace” in the shades of a cloister. In the Ducal 
Palace, only one hundred and fifteen of the one hundred and 
twenty Doges have portraits; and, after that of Manini, are vacant 
pannels for thirteen more. In the frame which the portrait of the 
fifty -seventh Doge should fill, hangs a black veil bearing the words — 
Hie eat locus Marini Falieri decapitati jiro eriminihus.\ 

Thus — from the fifth to the sixth century, Venice was ruled by 
Consuls ; from the sixth to the eighth, by Tribunes ; and front the 
eighth to the nineteenth, by Doges, Anafesto, the first Doge, be- 
ing elected in 697, and Manini, the last Doge, abdicating in 1798. 

* The striking profile resemblance of tlie Doges of Venice, ns shown in their portraits 
In the Ducal Palace, and In their busts upon their tombs, to those of the celebrated Dante, 
has been more than once noticed The sharp and aquiline features of the Italian poet, 
with their severe yet serene expression, who that has overseen them on the canvass, or 
in the marble, cun forget ? The same Dunteaque fare is that of the Doges of Venice. 

t After the treason of Fallero, every representation of him was destroyed by order of 
the Senate. JCven his portrait in the picture of the conquest of Zara in the Ducal Palace 
was elf aced, and a soldier substituted for the victorious general There is, however, said to 
exist one portrait of him at Treviso, which has always been kept very secret and very 
sacred, in a family of which ho was a friend. An upocryphal portrait of this Doge is, also, 
shown In the Museum of Sanquirico, at Venice. 
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The felancfof the Rialto, which was, air first, the capital of the 
Lagune, was soon superseded by that of Mnlamocco, at the extre- 
mity' of the Lido ; and, though once destroyed by inundation and 
cnee by conflagration, Mnlamocco continued the capital, until, early 
in the ninth century, l\*|>in, the father of Charlemagne, King of 
Lombardy, having taken the neighboring isles of Ohioggia and 
P*lestriya, advanced his galleys thitherward with hostile intent. 
Powerless to resist, the inhabitants sought safety in the shallows of 
the friendly Lagune, where the pursuing galleys were stranded and 
burned ; and, once more concentrating themselves on the ceii- 
traj isle of the I Mai to, the spot became the settled seat, of future 
power. The smaller islands, some of them solid and even granitic 
in soil, but most of them scarcely firm enough to uphold the weary 
sea-bird pausing in bis flight, were united to the capital and to each 
other by bridges; the intervening canals were deepened ; churches 
ami palaces were, erected; and the mighty march of Venice began. 

Por a period of more than throe centuries the power of the I)oge 
was nemly absolute. He made peace, or war, commanded the army 
and navy, selected his counsellors, appointed officers, condemned or 
pardoned ihc accused, and often designated his successor. In the 
ninth century commenced curtailment of hi.-, powers, and it continued 
from year to year, and age to ago, until hardly a shadow remained. 
,P>y his oath of office he engaged to seek no augmentation of power; 
to keep secret affairs of state; to read no letter from abroad, save in 
presence of his councillors ; to send no despatch ; to give audience 
to no ambassador; to return no response to any demand; to receive 
no gifts ; to possess no property without the Dogado ; to erect or 
repair no monument ; never to leave Venice without permission ; never 
to receive in private generals of the republic ; and to permit no member 
of bis family to exercise governmental, ecclesiastical or cominer- 
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cial influence Avitliin Vernce or without. His sons w* re compelled 
to reside in Venice, and to have no connection with foreign states or 
princes, llis wife, tlie Doyaressa , was entitled to no coronation, as 
at first, and was forbidden to entertain foreign ministers. Each 
month the councillors of the Doire read to him his oath anew, and 
also a decree, that, after his death, his body would, for three days, ho 
exposed in public, that all demands noon him might be satisfied by 
his family. lie was limited in the amount of largess he should 
give the people on .his election ; in the amount he should give for 
charity ; in the amount he should expend in certain fetes ; while 
liis household was reduced to an usher, a mastoi of ceremonies, a 
few priests and fifty guards. In the grand council lie had hut a 
single vote and no voice. He presided on an c.stna/e of five steps 
on an elevated seat ; all lose as he entered or left ; papers were pre- 
sented him on the bended knee. Jlis costume, was of purple bro- 
cade set off with ermine, the jewelled be/rtta covering his head. 
He was generally a very old man, one who had never married, or 
who was widowed and childless. Personally, his power was nothing. 
There were rules for his household, his table, the employment of his 
time. For eight hundred years, a power never but once abused, was 
constantly curtailed ; yet, despite all precautions, the conspiracy of 
Faliero had well nigh overturned the republic. Before the thir- 
teenth century, the Doges fought bravely at the head of armies ; 
but subsequently there were but three instances, and Morosini, the 
Peloponesiaque , was the last. The state would not trust her sove- 
reign. He was no longer a warrior or a ruler ; he was only “a mar- 
vel and a show.” To no one, indeed, more eminently than to the 
aged dotard who filled the ducal chair of Venice, could be applied 
the words of Machiavolli in his Prince , with reference to a certain 
potentate of his day: “Powerless for good and passionless for evil, 
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he was but a <jrowned puppet.” One woul^l suppose the place any- 
thing but desirable ; yet, only one person ever refused “ the horned 
bonijet” during the whole existence of the Ducal office. 

The prerogatives of this potentate have thus been grouped : 
“ lie was a king in parade — a senator in power- — a prisoner in the 
Lagune — a citizen beyond it; the coin bore his name, but not his 
head ; decrees bore his title, but not his signature ; he opened 

o • l ' • 

despatches addressed to him only before his council ; he presided 
in asson^lies, but could only propose measures # aml never decido 
them; lie nominated the clergy and created Knights of St. Ma»k; 
he was exempt from sumptuary laws; his relatives could receive 
no dffice; he could not abdicate, but could be deposed ; bis salary 
was two thousand ducats each year; lie was subject to the inquisi- 
tion of the “ Ten ;” his family, after his decease, was liable for bis 
acts.” 

At first, the Doge was elected directly by the people; but, 
subsequently, by the Grand Council — which was, itself, elected an- 
nually by the people — and by a most complicated balloting with gilt 
balls, to preclude collusion. In 1297, the celebrated decree called, La 
/S 'errata, del cnnsiylio ” — “ The closing of the Council,” was carried ; 

m 

and only the descendants of those who had previously sat in that 

body could henceforth have seats ; and it is a somewhat noticeable 

fact, that it was five centuries, to a day, from the time Venice assumed 
• . 
the form of an hereditary aristocracy (1297), when the senate could 

no longer be chosen from the masses, but only from among those, 
who, for four years, had already been senators — to her final fall, in 
1797. Thus was established “that hereditary aristocracy — so pru- 
dent, so jealous, so ambitious — w hich Europe regarded* with aston- 
ishment ; immovable in principle, unshaken in power jMiuiting some 
of the most odious practices of despotism with the name; of liberty ; 
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suspicious and perfidious in politics ; sanguinary in r.venge ; indul- 
gent to .the subject ; sumptuous in the public service, yet economi- 
cal in the administration of finances; equitable and impartial in the 
administration of justice ; knowing well how to give prosperity to 
the arts, agriculture and commerce ; beloved by the people who 
obeyed it, while it made the nobles who partook its power 
tremble.”* Twelve years later the oligarchy was completed by the 
creation of the “Ten” — at first a mere committee of safety, and for 
a few days only— to suppress the conspiracy of Tieopolo; but, con- 
tinued in existence from day to dav, and week to week, till it be- 
came the grand state inquisition of Venice, with* a power above all 
law, all authority, and all appeal! It seamed to possess the very 
attributes of the Deity himself; for it wa ; everywhere, knew every- 
thing, ami could do everything. And } et, its members were un- 
known ; they sat in secret, and judged, a id doomed, and executed. 
They issued no written orders. The pi judest senator, the most 
successful general, the Doge himself, nay even the members of the 
Ten were not inviolable. Efforts went in ’.de to check and crush it, 
but they all recoiled ; while from its b< »»<_ n sprang another tiihunal 
yet more terrible — the Domicil of Three. Thus fortified, those who 
had availed it, one after the other, disapp a red ! The people when 
they referred to it spake no word'', but pointed upward ; yet, though 
they feared, they seldom suffered by it. The nobility supplied vic- 
tims to the “Ten;” the people were its children. It was inflexible 
and incorruptible. Traitors to the state it strangled in its dungeons 
and suspended by the feet between the columns of the lhazetfa; 
while to maintain the salutary terror, when victims were deficient, 
corpses from the hospitals were thus suspended. 

Ill many points the Ten of Venice recalls the Vchme Qericht , or 


* Sismomn. 
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Secret Tribunal, of Germany, which originated in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and had become so formidable in the fourteenth, that the 
Princes of the Empire united to suppress it. Its members were 
called Free Judges, Sages, or Seers, and were very numerous, in- 
cluding most of the proipinent personages of the time. They were 
unknown, however, save to each other ; and their meetings were 
h/»ld in .secret, at night, in the crypts of ruinccj churches or castles. 
Its avowed purpose was to protect the innocent and feeble, and to 
punish®* the crimes of those too powerful for Ihw to reach. The 
Free Judges were bound by oath to deliver up, or to slay their 
dearest friends or relative's, if found guilty. The doom of one sen- 
tenced was inevitable ; it was as sure as fate. Like the Ten of 
Venice, the Vehme Gericht of Westphalia was everywhere — every- 
where ! The victim received three warnings, and soon after was 
found hanged by a willow withe to a tree, or stabbed to the heart, 
a •laggor bearing the words “ Secret Tribunal” remaining in the 
wound. Sometimes the accused was cited before the judges, who 
were in mask, and tried ; but oftener lie was assassinated without 
citation, conviction, or even warning. Its original design was good; 
and, like tl±e Venetian Ten, it doubtless accomplished good. Like 
the Ten, however, it became, a fearful engine of hate and wrong. 

And yet despite all its terrors, Venice owed much to her Ten. 
Perhaps, to this terrible tribunal she owed, that she outlived all the 
other Italian Republics. The Ten protected the weak against the 
strong, the feeble against the powerful, the poor against the rich, 
the low against the high, the people against the nobles ; and, in 
return, it was sustained by the people against the same nobles, its 
deadliest foes. Its police was the most perfect the world ever saw. 
The offender, the robber, the assassin, it pursued with the celerity 

and the certainty of death — the secrecy and cruelty of t*he grave. It 
2 
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suffered no obtrusion upon its dread prerogatives ; itswjealous mo- 
nopoly of blood none questioned ; its single charter to torture and to 
slay, none dared dispute or doubt. Its “ Lions’ Mouths,” ever open, 
invited the secret denunciations of patriotism, or perfidy, or hate, or 
revenge ; its inquisitors, its agents, its familiars, its sbirri were ubi- 
quitous ; and, at no hour of the day, or of the night, was there, in 
all Venice, a sanctuary too sacred for its power and its pursuit. De- 
nunciation, suspicion, arrest, torture, conviction, disappearance, fol- 
lowed each other ^ith fearful speed ; yet was all shrouded: in a 
cloud as impenetrable as that which veils another world. Faithfully 
was observed the oath which constituted the pass-word to the cham- 
ber of council. “Jura, per jar a , secretum prodcre noli” — Swear, 
forswear, and reveal not the secret, said the porter at the door : 
“Jura” — I swear — was the deep response of the masked inquisitor 
as he crossed the threshold. Spies were everywhere. The Lion’s 
Mouth was everywhere ; at the landing of the Giant’s staircase, ,nt 
tire portals of the ducal palace, at the entrance to the chamber of 
the Ten, a lion’s mouth of marble with yawning jaws, for every de- 
partment of state, for every crime, for all comers, against all persons, 
for written or for oral communications, anonymous or signed ; and 
below each was inscribed — “ Denounce !“ denounce !”* Once de- 
nounced, the victim is seized ; once seized, he is sentenced ; once 
sentenced, all is over. Nothing is seen, heard, suspected of his fate, 
lie disappears ! A man is suddenly missing to his family. Where 
is he ? They dare not ask. The Pozzi , the Piombi , the Ponte 
dd Sospiri, the Rio Orfano , alone can tell. At midnight one hears 
a splash. lie stops, he listens, he hears no more, all is still ; ho 
hurries on, breathless with terror, with quaking heart and footsteps.'] 

• “ D&nurme Seyrete." All woto destroy©*! in 1797. 

? Hugo. 
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“ Tlie^hnnderbolt 

Falls heavy, and the hand by which ’t is launch'd 
Is veiled in clouds."* 

To the people, Venice was the city of fetes and festivals — the 
city of the opera, the gondola, the moonlight serenade ; the city of 
love and liaison , of masquerade and carnival for half the year : to 
the nobles, it was the city of mystery and dread. A weird spectre 
called ‘‘The State,” unseen, unheard, flung its icy shadow over 
everything. A tribunal of blood arose ! 

“ A strange, mysterious power was there 
Movlag throughout — subtle, invisible. 

And universal, as tho nir they breathed; 

A power that never slumber'd, never pardon’d 
All eye, all ear,— no where and every where; 

Most potent when least, thought of— nothing dropt 
In secret, when tho heart was on the lips, 

Nothing in feverish sleep -but instantly 
Observed and judged — a power, that if hut glanced at 
In casual converse, be it whore it might, 

The speaker lower'd -d »>nce his eyes, his voice, 

And pointed upward as to God in Heaven. 

But, let him In tho midnight air indulge 
A word, a thought against the laws of Venice, 

And in that hour ho vanish'd from the earth I"+ 

In 1315, the Libro cPOro, or Golden Book, a register of all who 
# had sat in the Great Council, was opened ; and, three years later, the 
council itself was opened to every descendant of an ancient coun- 
cillor who was twenty-five years old. The “Council of Ten,” whoso 
chief duty was to watch the Grand Council, consisted, despite its 
name, of seventeen persons— the Doge, ten councillors of tho black 
robe — I JVeri — and six of tbe red — I Rossi . Then there was a 
Council of Forty — Quarantia — and the Council of Tfiree ; the latter 

* “ JZ oonte di Carmagnola" by Alessandro Manzonl.— Act V , Seen* IT. 
t Rog era. 
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consisting of one councillor of the red robe and two ’?>f the black, 
selected from the Ten for a period of six months, by lot ; so that 
they were utterly unknown, except to each other. len slips of 
paper were placed in an urn — seven being blank. Each of the 
Decemviri drew a slip. On reaching his home f if he found the slip 
was not blank, he repaired, masked, at a pre- appointed time, to a 
pre-appointed place,, and was there met by two other masks. The 
three constituted the council. They could meet and act anywhere, 
everywhere — in the Piazza — on the Lagune — in a church — at a 
fete ; and two constituted a quorum. There were, in all, seven 
councils at Venice. The first was 11 Consiplio Grande , in which 
all the nobles, numbering at one time two thousand five hundred, 
but at the fall of the Republic, only twelve hundred,* had a seat, a 
vote, and a voice ; the second was II Const pi io del Prcpadi , con- 
sisting of three hundred and ten nobles; the third, La Quarantla , 
consisting of forty ; the fourth, La Sip nor ia , consisting of the 
Doge and six councillors ; the fifth, II Consiplio Proprio , consist- 
ing of twenty nobles, which, united with the Sipnoria , gave 
audience to ambassadors ; the sixth, II Consiplio del Died , com- 
posed of ten counsellors, which had charge of criminal ^natters, and 
the seventh, II Consiplio dci Tre 1 consisting of those members of 
the Died , whose control in the state was without limit and without 
appeal — even more so, if possible, than that of the Ten. 

The system was now complete, and, for five hundred years, terror 
was the spirit that ruled Venice. And yet, despite her despotic 
rule, the City of the Sea advanced in opulence, in power, in prosper- 
ity, beyond all precedent, beyond all parallel, and almost beyond 
all belief. Manufactures of velvet, silk, glass, gold, etc., supplied her 

• Whether the extraordinary diminution in the numbers of the Venetian nobility 
from two thousand five hundred to twelve hundred, more than one-half, in a single cen- 
tury, is attributable to luxury, celibacy, or the plague, either or all, seems undecided. 
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staples of export. Her glass fabrics, especially, found their way all 

over the known world — oven to China, farther India, and tho 

extreme East. Marco Polo, the great traveller,- who had witnessed 

the fondness of the savages for colored stones and gems, suggested 

to his countrymen, on his return in tho 13th century, the fabrica- 

tion of similar ornaments of glass ; and, for many years, Venice, 

from this source, maintained a lucrative trade. Glass was not in- 
ti • • 

vented by flic Venetians, as has, by some, been supposed; for it was 
knowi^to the Arabs, the Greeks, the Chinese, in the earliest ages, 
and even to the Egyptians, three thousand years ago, as indicated 
by the decorations of a mummy at the Armenian Convent of San 
Lazzaro. Put, as early as the 12th century, Venice had glass fur- 
naces near the Rialto Bridge, which, at the close of the 13th, were 
removed to Murano, on account of the Numerous conflagrations they 
caused ; and, henceforth, that island, by decree of the Senate, was 
devoted exclusively to that manufacture. 

But the great source of wealth to Venice was her maritime and 
commercial advantage, arising from location. Midway between 
the East and the West — between Europe and Asia, she was tho 
factor and the carrier of the civilized world; while her port was the 
mart for merchants of every tribe, and kindred, and tongue. That 
she encouraged, and had*cause to encourage, foreign merchants to 
frequent her marts, is proven by the vast edifices erected for their 
special use, of which the Fondaco de' Tedeschi and the Fondaco 
dd Turchi , near the Rialto, remain to 'this day. In the 14th cen- 
tury, she is said to have had ships of two thousand tons burthen, 
bearing freights valued, sometimes, at two millioas of francs ; while 
in the 15th, she had three hundred and thirty war vessels and 
forty thousand seamen, in addition to her merchant marine 1 This 
seems incredible, but it is well authenticated. As lato, as her fall, 
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in l'lfH, shehad three hundred merchant vessels and eight thou- 
sand sailors. 

In her career ot conquest and glory, Venice had no rival. From 
her Archipelago of a hundred islets in a shallow Lagune, she found 
herself, in the coarse of a few centuries, mistress of half the Eastern 
world. She had provinces on both shores of the Adriatic, and 
islands, numberless and rich, in the Aegean sea, even as far as ^he 
Dardanelles ; while her leonine standard rolled cut its purple folds 
over Candia, Cyprus, and the Morea. For centuries she. claimed 
the Adriatic as her own, even as the bridegroom chums the bride ; 
and, every year, on the day of the feast of Ascension, with surpass’ 
ing pomp, in the presence of all her nobles and people, and all the 
ambassadors of foreign lands, who by their presence recognized the 
act, she renewed that claim, by dropping a nuptial ring into tho 
bosom of tho deep, repeating the formula— Desponsamus te,mare, 
in sUjnum veri perpetuique dominii. Nor was that “perpetual 
dominion” a mere affair of words. For centuries, Venice held tho 
Adriatic as if it were a citadel ; and woe ! unto those who affected to 
despise her claim 1 Her galleys were the keys to that stronghold, 
and her Captain of the Gulf the only warder. 

In 1630 , for example, the Spanish envoy at Venice desired per- 
mission for a Neapolitan ship-of-war to enter the Adriatic, for the 
purpose of carrying from Naples to Trieste the Infanta Maria, who 
was to wed the king of Hungary, son of the Emperor. The Senate 
refused, and sent a fleet to repulse the Neapolitan squadron, should 
it attempt to enter the Gulf; proffering, at the same time, one of its 
own ships to the Infanta for the voyage. The court of Madrid at 
hrst declined the offer, alleging that the ships of Venice were all 
infected with the plague ; but it was finally forced to concede, and 
Venetian obstinacy and pride had their triumph. 
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But tho Adriatic nuptials of the Doge of Venice were not the 
only nuptials indicative of her power. Monarchs were proud to 
wed her fair daughters. Constance Morosini became Queen of Ser- 
via ; Tho m as i no Morosini, Queen of Hungary* ; Catharine Conaro, 
Queen of Cyprus, and Bianca Cappcllo, Archduchess of Tuscany. 
It was in this day of her power and prime , that the Winged Lion 
of St. Mark was a significant symbol of the glory of Venice ; and 
with poetiCal propriety, has he been portrayed as resting his 
lianks^on Lombardy, with his tail flung up 'towards the Alps, 
with liis mane shadowing the Lagune, with Venice under his heart, 
with one paw grasping the shores of Dalmatia, and tho other up- 
raised to sweep every lTostile sail from tho Adriatic ; whilst his 
haughty head is turned threateningly towards the Orient, and his 
rolling eyeballs survey his conquered isles of the ^Egean. And if, 
in power and prosperity, Venice had no rival, neither had she a 
rival in tho astuteness of her policy, domestic or foreign, or in tho 
wisdom and firmness of its administration. Her republic, at any rate, 
outlived all its sister republics of Italy. That of Genoa lasted but six 
centuries ; that of Florence, but four ; while that of tho Adriatic was 
prolonged to fourteen. Even when the whole Peninsula was at the 
feet of the Emperor, Clias. V., after 1530, Venice was independent 
and powerful. If her people had not liberty, they had order, law, 
and a species of justice. The government cost them nothing. 
Their taxes wero light and equally imposed, and they were econo- 
mically expended for tho glory of tho country. “ Giustizia in 
palazzo , e pane in piatzd^ was tho motto of tho State, and it 

* In tli© Morosini pal nee at Venice, are beheld tho portraits of four Doges of that illus- 
trious house, as well as those of the Queens of Hungary and Servia, and that of Augustino 
Morosini, Abboss of San Zaccaria, who presented the original beretta , or bonnet of tho 
Ducal office. 

+ 44 Justice in the palace and bread in the Piazza.” Apologists for Venice designate her 
cruelties ns of the age and country. In 13C8, the Visconti, Lords of Lombardy, issued an 
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seems to have been seldom disregarded, so far, at Jeast, as the 
people were concerned. And, in return for this protection, the 
children of St. Mark would, at any time, give their lives for St. 
Mark’s cause. 

The only factions and parties ever permitted to exist in Venice 
were among the lower classes ; and these factions were not only 
permitted by the State, but, from motives of profound policy, wero 
encouraged. They occupied opposite extremes of the ‘city. One 
party had the isle of San Nieolo for its capital, while itg limit 
was tlie Rialto. Its members were called NicollottL The other 
party had its nucleus at the island of Oastello, and its limit at the 
Piazza, and its members were called ChsteUaui. lie tween the 
Piazza and the Rialto was neutral ground, and the parties were 
divided by the Grand Canal ; while the bridge of San Barnaha was 
the principal battle ground — the Ponte di Pmjni. The jNieollotti 
were the democrats — the Castellani the aristocrats. Rod was the 

u 

color of tlie latter — black of the former ; and the only badges were 
cap and sash. The Arsenalotti , or, men of the Arsenal, lived in 
the Sestiere , or ward, of Castello, and it w;is their privilege to chair 
the newly elected Doge around the Piazza : but the Nicollotti had 
a Doge of their own called the Gastaldo , and a banner of their 
own, bearing the image of their patron Saint. Every species of 
gymnastic and aquatic sport was encouraged among these men to 
cultivate their hardihood ; and Mardi Gras , the last day of Carnival, 
>ras specially devoted to their exhibitions of skill. On that day the 
“ tributary bull and twelve hogs” of the Patriarch of Aquilea were 
chased around the Piazza by the rival factions, and the heads of the 
animals were stricken oft', by single blows of immense two-handled 
swords, yet extant in the Museum of Sanquirico. The Arab feat 

edict prolonging capital punishment to forty days’ duration, and designating the member 
to be mutilated, ono after the other, before the coup do grace ! 
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of “ Hum, 'll? Pyramids” — men standing on the shoulders of others 
to the height of eight stories, was also, a favorite one : and some- 
times a man at the base stood on the steel beaks of two gondolas 
in the water, and sustained three men above him — a feat of power 
and equipoise seemingly impossible. The Regatta was another 
sport of the two factions, particularly encouraged. Indeed, it was 
the national amusement of Venice. Even the women of Pelestrina, 
an island some leagues from Venice, at one time contended with 
the lflen for the prize. The course was more than three miles in 
extent, commencing near the Public Gardens, doubling a paletto 

planted at the mouth of the Cannarcgio and closing at an es trade 

• • 

erected between the I>albi and Foscari palaces, where were distri- 
buted the prizes. The first was a small flag of purple silk, the 
second one of blue, the third of green, and the last of yellow, 
bearing embroidered on it a — pig! Each banner was accompanied 
a pui so of gold. For centuries the Regatta continued the na- 
tional sport of Venice, and was gotten up with great splendor on 
occasions of royal visits. Even the young nobles prided themselves 
on their skill in wielding the oar and guiding the gondola, as much 
as would qjhcrs, on terra firma , on their equestrianism. 

The Arsenalotti , or workmen of the Arsenal, were always con- 
sidcred the most reliablo sons of Venice. “ Viva San Marco!” 
was their rallying cry from the earliest era. The guards of the 
council, of the palace, of the treasury, and of the mint, were selected 
from among them. They were also, the firemen of the city ; and 
often, as soldiers and seamen, defended their beloved Venice. It 
was they, also, who bore the newly elected Doge around the square 
of St. Mark, while he distributed largess . Among their privileges 
was a naval school, at which their sons were gratuitously educated, 

until, at the age of eighteen, they entered the corporation. In the 
2 * 
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sixteenth century, they numbered 1G,000 ; in the eighteenth, 3000; 
and at the fall of the Republic, 2,500. Under the French rule the 
number was increased to 4.000, while under that of Austria it has 
varied from one to two thousand, — some three or four hundred, 
usually, being — galley slaves ! In 1574, when Henry III. of Poland, 
in his route to assume the crown of France, visited Venice, the 
Arsenalotti gave him a feast, and put together and armed a, galley, 
in one of their docks, before his eyes, whilst he ate ! 

The briefest catalogue of events which have rendered celebrated 
the name of Venice, would demand a volume. The defeat of Bar- 
barossa — the conquest of Constantinople— the acquisition of Can- 
dia — the sea-victories over Genoa and Pisa — the treason of Marino 
Faliero — the triumphs of Carlo Zeno — the war of the Chioggia — 
the cruel fates of the Carrara, and Carmagnola, and the two Fos- 
cari — the marriage of Catharine Conaro and the acquisition of 
Cyprus — the League of Cambray and the King of France on the 
Lagune — wars with the Ottoman and the victory of Lepanto — the 
loss of Candia and the concession of the Morea — such is a brief 
abstract of more prominent events, which, to a mind familiar with 
the chronicles of Venice, cannot fail to call up a throng o f like asso- 
ciations. Nor are these the only associations of interest with the 
name of Venice. Here Galileo, in 1009, on a visit, while Professor 
in the university of Padua, invented the telescope ; and, having with 
it studied the stare from the tali summit of the campanile of St. 
Mark, more than three hundred feet high, presented it to the Doge 
Donato. Here, too, at a subsequent period, Sirturi constructed an 
instrument of the same description; and, while using it in the 
tower, was interrupted by the people from below, who, for hours, 
examined it with the utmost curiosity, to the astronomer’s exceed- 
ing annoyance. Here Loyola, in 1536, organized, with his friends, 
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the order *>f Jesus ; and lienee repairing to Rome, sought and 
gained the sanction of Paul UL, to his enterprise. Here wero bom 
or lived, or died, Titian and Tintoretto, Vittoria and Canova, San- 
sovino and Palladio, Giorgione and Tasso,* Goldoni and Cardinal 
Bcmbo, Paolo Sarpi aijd Marco Polo ; and the dwellings they in- 
habited are yet pointed out. The palace — once a church, then a 
<£onvcyt, next a hospital, and now an Austrian barrack — appropria- 
ted by the Senate to Petrarch, during his visit to Venice, is like- 
wise Miown, as are also, a few of the books— tho nucleus of the 
Library of St. Mark, now embracing 70,000 volumes — which he 
then presented 4o the State.f Here lived Lucretia Conaro, a Doctor 
of Laws ; Mariana Martinez, the vocalist and composer ; Camera 
Rosalba, the painter of portraits, and Marietta Robusti, daughter of 
Tintoretto, who, with well-nigh the genius of her illustrious father, sa- 
crificed ambition to love — declined invitations to the Spanish and 
4ho Imperial courts — became the bride of a jeweller — lived in ob- 
scurity — died early, and was buried — no one knows where! 

At Venice, the first book printed in Italy was issued from the press. 
It was the “Familiar Epistles of Cicero,” printed by Jean do 
Spire, in„14G9. Next year, Janson established his presses at 

* Tasso was the son of a Venetian. His father was a poet, and brought him, at the age 
of ten, to Venice, for his education. Tasso and Ariosto are the poets of the gondoliers. 

+ La Maroiana , or the Library of St. Mark, was founded by tho gift of Petrarch, in 
13C4, and was enriched a century later by Cardinal Bessarion, Patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, followed by Wieland, Cosmo do Medicos and numerous others. Bessarion was appoint- 
ed Historiographer of the Republic, an office then founded and over after maintained by 
the State, and filled principally by Patricians. But few of rctrarch’s books remain at 
Venice. Ills celebrated Virgil with its impassionod noto to Laura, went to Paris in *97, 
and is now in the Ambrosian Library at Milan. About tho iniddlo of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the superb edifice on tho Piazctta, called the “ Library of St. Mark,” was erected, and 
received tho books ; but in 1812 thoy wero removed to the Ducal Palace, where they 
now are. Tho Library consists of 70,009 volumes and 5,0’00 manuscripts. 
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Venice, and made great improvements in type. The /irst editions 
of the Bible,* and of the classics were issued at Venice; and more 
hooks in the Hebrew language are estima ed to have been printed 
there, than in all the rest ot Christendom together ! There dwelt 
the famous Aldini, whose name is classical. The first of the name 
was Aldus-Manucius, who was succeeded in the business of publish- 
ing and printing by his son Paolo, and his grandson, Aldus. At 
the opening of the seventeenth century, the first newspaper in tho 
world appeared at Venice, which was sold for the coin ca^ed a 
( razetta , and thus took a name. Strange that the great “ palladium 
of liberty” should have originated under the most jealous despotism 
that ever existed ! At Venice, too, appeared the first Bill of Ex- 
change, the first Bank of Deposite and Discount, and the earliest 
miracles in the manufacture of glass. Artillery, too, was first in- 
vented, it is said, by the Venetians ; and the species of bombard in- 
vented and employed by Vittorio Pisani against the Genoese, in thp 
war of the Chioggia, as early as 1 380, is yet to be seen at the foot 
of his statue, at the Arsenal. The engine could be discharged but 
once a day, and it threw a stone of more than an hundred pounds 
weight. Doria, the Genoese general, was crushed by one and died. 
It was a Venetian, also, Francis dclle Barche, who invented a balls fa 
which threw masses of rock of three thousand pounds weight ; but, 
one day, at the siege of Zara, while superintending its repairs, he 
was hurled by it — instead of a stone — a shapeless corpse, over tho 
avails of the hostile city ! In like manner the Spanish monk — some 
say a monk of Venice — who invented gunpowder, was destroyed by 
his own invention ; and the benevolent Dr. Guillotine, of Paris, was 
one of the earliest victims of his death-dealing machine ; while the 

* The first Italian Bible was printed at Venice, 1471, followed by forty othor editions in 
other citloa of Italy. The first Protestant edition appeared at Geneva, 1562. 
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wise and gc*xl Do Marigni, minister of Philip IV. of France, was 
tin fuv4 to hang o i. his now gibbet at Montfaucon ! 

*U the close of the fifteenth century, 01 the commencement of the 
sixteenth, Venice had “ reached the highest point of all her great- 
ness.” The discoveries gf Columbus and Gama seemed not, how- 
ever, at once, to affect her prosperity. Indeed, for a century later, 
st$ appeared hardly to retrograde, even if slje did not advance. 
But, if she was nearly thirteen hundred years attaining her prime, 
she wa& a whole century dying. “For a thousand years,” it has 
been forcibly said, “ she fought for life ; for three hundred years she 

invited death ; the battle was rewarded, and the call was heard.” 

• • 

In 1CG9, Venice, with an expenditure of one hundred and twenty- 
six millions of ducats, had fought the Ottoman twenty-five years ; 
and Candia, after sixty-nine assaults, eighty sorties, the explosion of 
one thousand and forty-six mines and three hundred counter-mines, 
capitulated in ruins ! No wonder, that even to this day, in Venice, 
a “ War of Candia” means “ War to the knife, and knife to the hilt.” 
Thirty years later, however, the Morea, won by the prowess of Moro- 
sini, was, by the Peace of Carlowitz, ceded to her to supply its 
place.* Tlx^War of the Succession occupied the first thirteen yearn 
of the ensuing century ; but Venice took no part. The cause and 
origin of that conflict may bo briefly stated. When the Emperor 
Charles YL, of Austria, died, October 21st, 1740, ho gave his 
crown to his daughter, Maria Theresa, Queen of Hungary and Bo- 

* In 16ST, when Moroaini drove the infidels from tlio Morea, Athens was bombarded for 
^nix days by Konlgsmarck, a Swedish general, when a shell chancing to explode in tho 
Parthenon, which had been converted into a magazine, the magnificent pile waa demo- 
lished, burying in its ruins the Btatue of Minerva, the master-piece of Phidias Morosini 
was loaded with honors, on Ids return to Venice — was immortalized J>y the title of tho 
Peloponesiaque , and was shortly after chosen I)ogo. Among the trophios of this triumph 
were the lions of the Arsenal, more than two thousand years old. % 
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hernia, who had marrietT Francis of Lorraine, Grand *Duke of Tus- 
cany. Spain, Bavaria, Saxony, Poland, Sardinia, and France pre- 
sented claims to the same throne ; and the long and bloody War of 
the Succession began. The Elector of Bavaria became temporarily 
Emperor ; but, by the prowess of tl\e Hungarians, Maria Theresa 
recovered her rights, and Francis I., of Lorraine was elected empero* 
in the ancient Kaisersaal of Frankfort, where stand the busty of forty- 
four emperors besides. Venice was urged to join the league against 
Austria; and her weight might have turned the scale. It kf certain 
at any rate, that, but for the active aid of Hungary, and the for- 
bearance of Venice, the proud house of Ilapsburg -Lorraine, now the 
merciless despot of both, would never have even begun to exist ! 
With the peace of Fassarowitz, which ensued in 1719, the wrongs 
of Venice through Austria, may be said to have commenced ; the 
Morea was returned to the Turk. 

Henceforth, for the space of eighty years, the Republic made 
neither war nor peace. She declared timid neutrality in all 
succeeding contests, and was insulted with impunity, by all the 
ligerents, on her own sea, and in her own territory ; and that, too, 
while boasting tw r o and a half millions of people,* , 1 4,000 troops, 
arms for 50,000 more, and a dozen men-of-war. From all accounts, 
her dissolution — almost her decomposition — had already com- 
menced. She was ruled by a distracted oligarchy — her nobility, in 
extreme poverty, sold their suffrages in the Grand Council ; the fam- 
ilies from which were selected the “ Ten,” made all others tremble 
and obey ; the State was viewed as a prey for spoil — justice wa* 
venal — the finances were exhausted — the fortifications were in ruins 
—the ranks of the army embraced not half the number on its rolls 

* In 1722, Venice had two and a half millions of Inhabitants, and in 1T8S three mil- 
lions. • 
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— the debt, iff time of peace, was increasing— manufactures were in 
decay — the provinces were infested by brigands — the city was torn 
by factions, which the Senate encouraged, in order to weaken the 
force of both — immorality was promoted to enervate the people — 
the government, cruel and jealous, was sustained by spies — no ques- 
tion or investigation of public affairs was tolerated — the acccused 
wore deprived of all defence before the tribunals — prosecutions be- 
gan with torture, and ended with strangulation : secresy was the 
sole saf^uard ; no limit to the right of judicial penalty by the dag- 
ger, poison, cord, sack, or axe, was recognized, save the will and 
boldness of the inquisitors ; and thus, the very name of Republic 
became execrated and execrable. It is, however, noticed as a 
strange inconsistency in the policy of Venice, by the same historian* 
who has thus detailed her atrocities, that, while she crushed liberty 
at home, she succored those who upheld it abroad. Thus, she coun- 
tcifhnced Henry VIII. of England, in his conflict with the Pope and 
The Catholic powers : she was the ally of the Dutch in their strug- 
gle for their rights, a century later: she sided with German Pro- 
testantism during the thirty years’ war, and gave aid and comfort to 
Rethlem G arbor and Ragotski in Hungary ; while, nearly at the 
same time, she supported the Prince of Piedmont against Philip 
III- of Spain, and the Protestant Orisons of Savoy against the 
Catholics. She also declared for Henry IV. against the League, 
when, in 1589, upon the assassi nation of Henry III. by the fanatic 
monk, Clement, he left the throne of Navarro for that of France, 
opposed by Savoy and Spain, and excommunicated by the Pope. 
She went so far even as to lend him money, and ordered his bonds for 
the same to bo destroyed in his presence. Henry was not inseniblo 
to this kindness. He subsequently presented the Republic with a 


• Slsmondi. 
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suit of armor he had worn, which is yet to be seen &t the Arsenal, 
and also his sword of service at Ivry, which disapp jared in the in- 
vasion of ’97. And when he married Marie do Medicis, his name, 
at his desire, was inscribed in the IAhro d'Oro as a patrician of 
Venice, the ballot showing 1420 votes ii^ his favor to only twenty 
opposed. Venice was almost always the friend of France ; but 
more than half a w century before these events, she declared , for 
Charles V. against Francis I. The Emperor being, at first, unsuc- 
cessful, however. \ enice obeyed interest and inclination, an<M>rought 
back her adhesion to her old friends. But she seemed to bring 
only misfortflne. At Pavia, on the 24th ofr February, 1525, 
Francis lost his army, his liberty — “everything but honor.” The 
Duke of Brunswick then approached the frontiers of Venice, and 
dispatched a challenge to single combat to her aged Doge, Andrea 
Gritti, even as Francis had challenged Charles ; and, centuries be- 
fore, even as Pompey had challenged Caesar; and, centuries after- 
wards, even as Sir Sydney Smith challenged Napoleon. The challenge 
was very ridiculous, Gritti being an octogenarian : yet, the fier|( 
old Doge was with difficulty restrained from accepting the cartel . 
The result of all was the total rout of the Duke — even as Pompey 
and Francis had been routed before, albeit Sir Sydney was not rout- 
ed afterwards. 

But, we approach the last days of the Venetian Republic. As 
her power diminished abroad and her prosperity at home, 
in direct ratio increased despotism in the government and 
corruption among the people. “Venice became the Sybaris of 
the modern world.” Her license became horrible — incredible! 
Nuns and monks in masks, mingled at balls, countenanced by the 
Pope’s Nuncio himself. Every noble had his casino — his boudoir 
of gallantry on the Place St. Mark. Gaming was universal, inces- 
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sant and ruinous, and was promoted by the Senate because a profit- 
able monopoly — one of its own body always presiding unmasked 
over each board or bank. Revenge and cowardice went hand in 
hand ; and the Bravo’s stiletto was ever bare and ever bloody. 
The honor of wives and daughters became a marketable com- 
modity ; and the vile contracts legally made and authenticated were 
formally recorded. There was no punishment for adultery, no ob- 
stacle to* divorce. Iago’s denunciation of his filir countrywomen— 

—“they do let heaven see tfce pranks 
They dare not show their husbands; their best conscieuco 
Is — not to leave undone, but keep unknown” — 

• 

waS untrue — only bccause«too lenient. Innumerable courtezans, once 
exiled the capital by edict, were now recalled by edict, and palaces 
and revenues appropriated to their use ; while they, in acknowledg- 
ment, became spies of the State. Luxury and pleasure formed the 
style of existence in Venice. “ Scarcely did the sun rise upon the 
Lagune uncelebrated by the pomp of some religious or political 
festival ; tho whole year was ono continued holiday, in which 
amusement appeared to he tho professed and serious occupation, the 
grand and universal object of existence among the inhabitants. 
Besides the numerous fixed and customary ceremonials, occasions 
for extraordinary joy wdre greedily sought in the accession of a 
new Doge, the election of a Procurator, or tho entrance of a foreign 
Ambassador ; and the annual recurrence of the Carnival seldom 
attracted fewer than fifty thousand strangers from all parts of 
Europe to mingle in tho sports of St. Mark’s.”* 

T1 le Carnival of Venice was little more than a public masquerade 
prolonged for days and weeks, the grand scene and saloon of which 
was the Place St. Mark. Here, in mask and domino, individuals, 


* SmedJey. 
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ranks, conditions, positions, even sexes, were all confounded. Th« 
scenes which transpired and the practices which prevailed, amid the 
multitudinous sports and the inextricable crowds and confusion 01 the 
occasion, may be imagined. For centuries the mask was in universal 
use in Venice. It served to level somewhat the marked distinction 
between the nobility and people. In the Ducal halls, the nobles, 
in black mask and domino, with huge wigs, joined in the dance, and 
the custom was acquiesced in even by the legate of thV3 Pope. The 
mask wa| by law and usage, for six months in the yepr, invio- 
lable ; and monks and nuns, beneath its protection, indulged in 
fetes, spectacles f and pageants. Politics, pleasure, intrigue — the 
friendly mask favored all alike ; and, ‘like the mantle of charity, 
covered numberless sins. And then the gondola — “ the mysterious 
and discreet spirit of the Lagune and canals” — invariably black all 
over, in accordance with an edict of the 15th century, ostensibly to 
repress extravagance, but really to favor political intrigue, and w^ich 
really did favor the intrigue of love — the gondola, with its win- 
dowed, curtained, blinded Felze — 

“Just like a coffin clapped in a canoe, 

Where none can make out what you say or do. 

But not to them do woeful things belong, 

For sometimes they contain a dedi of fun.” 


,What with the mask and the gondola, what wonder that Venic6 
was for ages the city of mystery, and romance, and license ! 

The celebrated Addison, who visited Venice at the opening of the 
last century, confirms the statements of cotemporary and subsequent 
writers, relative to the boundless corruption at that time. Speaking 
of the Venetian Senate, he says : “ The preservation of the republic 
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is that to which all other considerations, submit. To encourage 
idleness and luxury in the nobility, to cherish ignorance and licen- 
tiousness in the clergy, to keep alive a continual faction in the com- 
mon people, to connive at the viciousness and debauchery of con- 
vents, to breed dissensions among the nobles of the terra Jirma , 
to treat a brave man with scorn and infamy, in short, to stick at 

nothing for the public interest, are represented as the refined parts 

• • • 
of the Venetian wisdom. They generally thrust the females of 

their fcynilies into convents, the better to scaire their estates. 

This makes the Venetian nuns famous for the liberties they allow 

themselves. Th^y have operas within their own walls, and often 

go* out of their bounds to meet their admirers, or they are very 

much misrepresented. They have many of them their lovers, that 

converse with them daily at the grate ; and are free to admit the 

visits of a stranger. There is, indeed, one of the Conaros, that, 

nqf long ago refused to see any under a prince. The Carnival of 

Venice is everywhere talked of. The great diversion of the place 

|ht that time, as well as on all other high occasions, is masking. The 

Venetians, who are naturally grave, love to give in to the follies and 

entertainment of such seasons, when disguised in a false personage. 

These disguises give occasion to abundance of love adventures ; 

for there is something more intriguing in the amours of Venice 

than in those of other countries ; and I question not that the secret 

history of a Carnival would make a collection of very diverting 

novels ” Addison states, also, that trade was far from flourishing ; 

that the duties on merchandise were heavy, though a free port was 

talked of in order to meet the rivalry of Leghorn ;* that the mer- 

* In 1735, Trieste was declared a froa port by the Emperor. The IYpe then declared 
Ancona a free port, and it became indispensable to the welfare of Ytnice, that the Doge, 
risani, should declare tho port of Yonlco partially free. 
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chants who had grown rich by trade had bought nobility and given 
it up ; that the manufactures of cloth, glass and silk, once the best 
in Europe, were now excelled ; that the tenacity of old laws was 
excessively prejudicial to commerce ; that the decay of Venice was 
admitted by her citizens ; that the Arsenal was well supplied and 
arranged ; but that its arms and furniture, though extraordinary a 
hundred years before, were then generally useless, the suits of 
armor being almost as numerous a? tlio guns, the fire-arms being 
fitted with old-fashioned locks, and the numberless swords being 
unwieldy and antique ; albeit the Venetians pretended they could, in 
case of necessity, fit out thirty meu-of war, a hundred galleys, and 
ten (/ale asses /* '■* 

The state of affairs at Venice at the close of the 18th century, 
could hardly, under any circumstances, have lasted long. But the 
French Revolution came, and Europe quaked to its centre. To 
Venice it was the decree of destiny. Another Hannibal — a 
second Attila, rushed down the Alps, and swept away, like chaff of 
‘ the threshing-floor, the power of the House of Hapsburg, which| 
for three centuries, had ruled the Milanese. The guilty city — 
cowardly as corrupt — shrank back into her usual timid neutrality. 
But it was too late ! Her doom was decreed ; her sentence was 
scaled ; her fate was recorded. She fell ; and without a struggle to 
elicit sympathy, or to inspire regret. 

’The fall of Venice in 1797 ; her spoliation by the French; her 
delivery to Austria, under the treaty of Carnpo Formio ; her re- 
delivery to France, under the treaty of Presburg ; her recovery by 
the Empire, under the treaties of Paris and Vienna ; the long wars 
on the continent of Europe and the long blockade of the Adriatic, 

• “Remarks on ’several parts of Italy, etc., in 1701, 1702, 1708, by the Into Right IIo u 
Joseph Addison, Esq., London, 1745.“ 
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Lad, of course, Independently of other vicissitudes, a most disastrous 
effect on her commerce, her industry, her general prosperity. The 
single fact, that, by the Census of 1778, her population was one 
hundred and fifty thousand, and by that of 181G, was but one hun- 
dred and three thousand, speaks volumes. No wonder, that, at the 
commencement of the year 1815, and during the twenty years which 
succeeded* she presented “ a most deplorable aspect of decay and 
desolation and no wonder that the lugubrious descriptions of that 
desolation, so numerous and so unanimous, from tl*e pens of writers 
by whom she was visited, have left an impression respecting her on 
the minds of all, which, despite her recent comparative regenera- 
tion, have not been effaced, and, probably, never will be. To none 
of these writers, however, nor to all of them combined, indeed, does 
the Ocean-Queen owe so much her fame for “ romantic desolation,” 
as to the Venetian poems of Lord Ilyron — ‘ Marino Micro” — “The 
Tw(*Foscari” — the fourth canto of “ Cliilde Harold” — the “Ode to 
AVniee” — “ lleppo,” etc., together with their accompanying notes. 
"These poems every one has read, and the impression produced on 
the mind and imagination is almost ineffaceable. The traveller 
iherefore, at tig) present day, when about to visit Venice, expects to 
behold her a ruin, lie expects to find in her a Tyre, a Tadmor, a 
Palmyra of the ocean ; for he has seen her compared to each and to 
ajl of them, to say nothing of llabylon, and Nineveh, and Carthage, 
and Alexandria, and Thebes, and Memphis, and Constantinople, 
and Athens, and Koine, lie expects to sec her, as depicted, more 
^poetically than truthfully, by a recent writer — “ A ghost upon the 
sands of the sea, so weak, so quiet, so bereft of all but her loveliness, 
that one might well doubt, as he watched her faint reflection in the 
mirage of the Lagune, which was the city and which the shadow 
and like him, perchance, he thinks, that fain would be* “ endeavor 
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to trace the lines of this image before it is forcer lost, and to 
record, 'so far as he may, the warning which seems uttered by 
every one of the fast-gaining waves, that beat, like passing bells, 
against the stones of Venice.”* lie expects to find her, as por- 
trayed by every writer he has ever read— a tomb of the dead Past 
— a mausoleum of buried centuries — a wreck on the ocean-sands of 
time — a scene of desolateness unchanging — of solitude unrelieved — 
of silence unbroken, save by the dull and infrequent plash into her 
stagnant waves oV the marble of her crumbling palaces. He ex- 
pects, in fine, to behold the doomed city in full fulfillment of old 
Faliero’s terrific malediction — 

“Sinking into the slime from which she rose.” 

lie is disappointed ! lie finds Venice no ruin — no Tadmor of 
the ocean— no Tyre — no Palmyra ; and he sighs, perchance, to dis- 
cover, that the touching and mournful romance of desolation, with 
which her picture had been shrouded, owed more to the genius and 
the fancy of her poetic portrayers than to any reality of fact. 

Venice is no tomb, no monument of the past; no city of the 
dead, no catacomb of silence, and solitude, and despair. The 
fair bride of the sea presents not now, perchance, the bright and lovely 
vision of centuries since, when wedded by the Ducal ring and the Papal 
benediction. Change — change has been busy with her, as with 
alb else of earth. The fresh flush of youth has fled her cheek — 
threads of silver have besprinkled her night-black tresses; sor- 

* Ruskin. “Since the first dominion of man was asserted over tho ocean,” ho adds, 
“three thrones, of mark beyond all others, have been set upon its sands: the thrones of 
Tyre, Venice, and England. Of the the first of these great powers, only the memory re- 
mains ; of the second, the ruin ; tho third, which inherits their greatness, if it forget 
their example, may. be led through prouder eminence to less pitied destruction.” 

Dickens says of Venice — “It seemed a very wreck found drifting out at son.” Very 
poetical— and very preposterous. 
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row, and humiliation, and bereavement have left their sure, sad 
traces on her still stately and beautiful brow ; and the smile which, 
once* all light and joyousness, illumined her sweet face, though it 
yet lingers and plays like a halo of the past, is as sad and as 
mournful as a broken heart. Such is the Ocean-Queen ; but she is 
\iot — no, she is not that old, and withered, and toothless, and wrinkled, 
and # horrible hag, which some would paint herj She is not the 
“ weird sister of a blasted heath 1” She is not the foul witch of 
propheti&evocation ! Or, if she be, indeed, a “ witch,” she is rather 
“ the Witch of the Alps,” or “ the Spirit of the Sea,” whom the 
lapse of ages renders only more lovely ! She is rather the Niobe 
of grief than the Nemesis of* desolation. Once a blushing, and bril- 
liant, and blooming bride, she now reclines a bereaved, yet still 
beautiful matron, at the base of the throne on which, centuries ago, 
she sat in state ; and, with a mournful smile, looks out on the waves 
of tig) blue Adriatic, which for long ages owed and owned no allegi- 
ance save her own : and she still is, as she has been, and will ever 
be — “ La bella / Venezia la holla /” 

That a city more than fourteen hundred years old, and many of 
whose structures date back their origin to her earliest history, should 
exhibit marks of decay, is not to be wondered at. That the fagades 
of some of her massive edifices should bo time-stained — that her 
colonnades and arches should bo sunken — that the gorgeous sculp- 
ture which flings its flowers so gracefully over her walls should be 
moss-grown — that the medallia of porphyry and serpentine by 

which their fronts are blazoned, should be somewhat shattered — 

• 

that her “ roof-terraces wreathed with Arabian imagery of golden 
balls suspended on the leaves of lilies,” should be blackened, and that 
“ the salt sea-weed” should w cling to the marble of ’her palaces” 
rising from the waves — all this was inevitable, and is the fact. But 
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it is not true, that these matchless and massive mansions “ have been 
degraded to the most ignoble and debased of purposes,” and that 
44 the rich and costly decorations of their architecture are crumbling 
piecemeal, and, day by day, are filling up with their debris the 
waters which undermine their base ” 

Shorn, though she may be — this Syren of the waters — of many of 
her glories, and bowing, as it were, her guilty but beautiful brow 
beneath those chastisements of Nineveh and Babylon, so fervently 
invoked on her centuries ago, by the Florentine monk of St.*t>ominic, 
Savonarola, or those deeper woes, still more ancient, attributed to 
her false Doge ; and, though u the barbarian hath verily come down 
as an hungry lion,” apd she verily “ hath been bought and sold, and 
become an appanage to those who despise her;” yet, those dread 
maledictions have much still to attain before they shall have been 
fully fuKgid. Iler palaces have not yet u crumbled to the shore 
bhe has not yet “ sunk into the slime of her own canals.” 

Venice, as 4fes been already stated, is built on the sands, 
brought down from the Libyan Alps by several small rivers, which 
being repelled at the embouchure by the billows of the Adriatic, 
have been fashioned into shoals and islands of various sizes, and, 
large and small, arc from seventy to one hundred in number. To 
form foundations for the ponderous structures which have been 
erected upon these islands, capable of resisting, for centuries, the 
action of the waves, and sustaining the enormous masses of incum- 
bent marble — immense quantities — whole forests, indeed, of piles — 
mostly of larch, but some of cedar, and some even of oak and ebony,* 
it is said — were forced into the depths of the alluvion, to the 
number, in some instances it is recorded, of millions of piles for a 
single edifice. The instrument made use of to accomplish this vast 
undertaking was, as is seen by the ancient model yet pregpved 
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in the ArsenqJ, the simple pile-driver of th^ present day. The basis 
— the foandation thus formed, was almost as firm as the everlasting 
hilte, but not. quf^ ; and it is not, therefore, strange, that in some of 
the more aged and ponderous of the public or private structures of 

if*! 

Venice, the lapse of time, the ceaseless washing of waters, and the 

enormous pressure of the superincumbent masses of marble, have 

produced obvious effects. Thus, the tesselated pavement of St. 
® • • 

Mark’s Minster, which is more than ten centuries old, has a surface 

as un dilatory as the waves of the sea ; hardly ofie of its five hun- 
dred porphyry, serpentine, and marble columns, is perfectly upright; 
and the fractures jn its massive walls ariH^mosaic denies, are quite 
inntirnerable. Even its 1 fifty Campanile,* b^xdl-tower, more than 
three* hundred feet high, and nearly as old as itself, has a palpable 
leaning towards the Basilica; while each one of the sixty Campanili , 
with which the city bristles, seems much in the same, gj^icament. 
Not one is perfectly “plumb,” and those of San Giorgio de Greci 
and old San Pietro di Gastello , are veritable ^jjgning towers of 
Pisa. But these stiueturcs never never. Such a thing, com- 
mon enough as it may be in some new cities of the New World on 
terra jirma, is never heard of in old and sea-girt Venice. The 
massiveness of the masonry, the tenacity of the cement, which, by 
age, becomes of adamantihe hardness, and the frequent use of huge 
iron cramps, utterly preclude the idea. The edifices of Venice, even 
the humblest, seem constructed for eternity — not time. Sites for 
building being limited in extent, t he very best use of the space 
granted, has been made ; and, while their marble walls have been 
made to combine the solidity and cjNlopean proportions of Egyp- 
tian architecture with the ornament of the Arabian, the legal right 


of the proprietor of the soil, in all ages and all the? world over, to 
sink his foundations to the centre of the earth, and raise his super- 


3 
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structure to the clouds— ab terra, ad avium — seeing to have 


been by no means forgotten. In some instances, the base of the 
edifice is said to have involved an expenditure greallr than even the 
edifice itself! The structures are generally of vast height, and some of 
those in the Cannaregio, would compare favorably for number of stories 
with those in Edinburgh itself. Many also are irregular in pro- 
portion and incomplete in plan. The reason seems obvious. Land 
was precious. A paface, which was destined for centuries of futurity, 
was founded with extreme care, and embraced in its plan adjoining 
land, which was to be, but which, often, never was, obtained. Neigh- 


bors, also, engaged to erce 
or failed in means, and 


^double-palace together ^ but they fell out, 
only one fulfilled? or could fulfill, his com- 


pact. Most of the palaces rise directly from the water on ono#lde, 

— even if, on all sides, the foundations are not washed : and in 

7 

gliding ttfjfeh the smaller canals, the action of the Waves, for 
ages, is PKived plainly written in grooves and furrows. Tho 
facades of so the palaces on the Canalazzo, or Grand Canal, 
were once ornamented with fi^coes ; but the frosts and storms of 
centuries have peeled off the paint and stucco in many places, and 
left only grotesque exhibitions of artistic anatomy, in trunkless heads, 


or headless trunks, in torsos without limbs — expanded arms without 
legs, and sprawling legs without corresponding arms. This is par- 
ticularly observable on the front of a palace called the Fondaco de? 
Tedeschi, now the Dogma, or Custom House, near tho Rialto,, 
which was frescoed more than three centuries ago, by tho pencils 
of Titian and Giorgione. The edifice was erected by the State for 
tho accommodation of Germ^merchants at Venice, in 1506 j* but, 
though its walls are seemingly as solid as on the day it was com- 
pleted, the halkeflfaced frescoes give it an air of dilapidation. Ano 

* A rimtlar strnctnre, for the Turks, stands near the Rialto, as already mentlonjj^ 
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th/r circumstance which tends to lend the*same aspect to some of 
the most gorgec^js structures in Venice, is the fact, that, whenever 
a grain or two of sand, lodged by the wind in a crevice of the 
marble walls, or in$a depression or inequality of the florid and sculp- 
tural architecture, affords.the smallest seed opportunity to take root, 
Mhere springs a wall-flower or a sea- weed ; and the dank leaves wavo 
mournfuUy in the breeze on the facades of the most costly piles. 
In s^tne of the less frequented campi , or open places, in the city, 
adjoining churches, the grass, also, springs greenly in the crevices of 
the pavement ; although it is often cut uj^nd with scrupulous care, 
by order of the Municipal authorities. 

If to all these indicia of “ desolation and ddftty,” in the City of the 
Sea,^ft is added, that the marble walls of nearly every structure in 
Venice arc black with years — that some of the most pala- 

ces have been appropriated to more useful public oflKafe pur- 
poses, than merely to stand from age to age, as hsplendid specta- 
cle ; and that some of the narrower atlft lessiBquented of the 
canals are not, at all times, the agreeable' thoroughfares — 

every circumstance that could be recalled has been enumerated, 
which might afford possible cause for the doleful tales of tourists, as 
touching the ruinous aspect of much-abused Venice — always except- 
ing, indeed, the passion for the u picturesque,” — which picturesque 
fceeras as much an object of search now, as in the days of Doctor 
Syntax; and which, where it ought to bo found and cannot be, is 
fancied or invented, as much now as then. Because Venice is the 
oldest capital of Europe — because she has fallen from her high 
estate, “ stooping to be the slave of slave?’ — because “ the Hebrew is 
in her palaces,” and the “ Hun in her high places,” and the “ Greek 
walks o’er her mart and smiles on it for his’’ — because aft the histories 
ancjgj^ographies of the half century last past have* copied the 
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one from the other, that bhe is “ a ruin ” — therefore, ft seenjfe fixld, 
that she, verily, is a ruin, and of right should be a ruin, and a ruin 

• -iif 

only 1 Because that melancholy bard, Byron, some forty years ago, 
sang of the “ empty halls, thin streets and foreign aspects,” which 
had “ flung a desolate cloud o’er Venice’s lovely walls and his 
friends, Moore and Shelley, about the same time, cursed her in good 
poetic terms — the former describing her fall “ as awful as if ocean’s 
wave swept o’er her,” and his friend — improving on Ihe figure — 
declaring that she would be — 


“A frW&rear ruin then than now 
With her conquest-branded t^row” — 


and, finally, the trio being followed up by their mutual friend R^ers, 
depioringyMT palace-fronts “shattered by 4unc,” and “ the salt sea- 
weed cW^m to their marble” — therefore, she is, and she must 
be, forever, “arum,” and only “ a ruin” even to the end of tine ; 
and the “ desofl|PVenidfc of 1820, can but be a still more deso- 
late Venice in 1850! In days of those famous bards, the 
poetical idea was indulged, and it seems to have been entertained 
with much “unction,” that Venice was doomed to be whelmed, ere 
long, by the waves of her own Adriatic ; that, though she had 
stood for some fourteen hundred years steadfastly enough, and the 
waiters, at the very worst, had never risen on her more than three 
inches in the century — she was, yet, very speedily, destined to 
fulfill the curse, and “sink into the waves 1” Byron opens on her 
thus, to this end, in his “ Ode” — 


“ Oh, Venice 1 Venice ! when thy marble walls 
Are level with the watci% there shall bo 
A cry of nations oVr thy sunken halls, 

A lou<l lament along the sweeping sea.” 
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/SlieUey repeats the sentiment — 

4 Seagirt city 1 tliou hast been 

Ocean’s clii.'d and thon his queen. 

Now baa come a darker day, 

And thou soon must be his prey.” 

•* 

Finally, Tom Mpoye, indulging the same idea, “ feels the moral 
, vengeance sweety and smiles ” over the anticipated “ wreck !” And 
tfeese poesies have been viewed by later poets, to say nothing of 
tourists, as veritable prophecies ; and there seema^ moreover, to have 
been n$ little indignant feeling expended against the poor “ Queen,” 
hecause she yet presumes to “ hold her^head above water,” and 
persists in not b^ng “ whelmed,” and don’t make haste and “sink” 
and have done with it ! — that she don’t beebme a Tyre, or a Sidon, 
at once, and fulfill her own “ inevitable doom,” and their own poeti- 
cal predictions !* 

As touching this notion of the sinking of Venice, 1 ^PEo popu- 
lar, it seems to owe its suggestion to the fact, tha^by the pillars of 
the Broglioy the Patrician’s Promenade,^ the W^y gallery of the 
.Ducal Palace, the pavement of tlmBriazetta seems to have been 
elevated some fifteen inches, in the course of the five centuries since 
the*palace vfas built.f But, whether this elevation has become 

* Even the Roman poets, centuries ago, seemed fond of predicting the fall of Venice 
as well as that of tho “ Eternal City*’ — 

“Nec tu semper eris,quoi septem amplecfcris dflfees, 

Nec tu, qna- mediis a-rmila surgis aquis." 

t In 1810, by excavations of the French engineers, three inches of tho pillars of the 
Broglio were found buried, as also, twelve inches of the pedestal, resting on the old brick 
pavement, which covered both piazza and piazzetta until 14C6. In 1792, Hie pavement 
was again elevated a foot, the rise of tho sea compiling. If these French engineers, to 
say nothing of tho literary Jeremiahs and poetical Volncys have “ writ their annals truo,” 
in less than ft thousand years, the Squaro of St. Mark wUl be inundated at every tide ; and 
a thousand years later, should the sea have claimed her own, the stOMbpf Venice may be 
deemed so wonderful, as to be hardly loss fabulous than is tho stoiy orTroy deemed now! 
Wjflflfc" Venice is a daughter of the sea, and, liko Palmyra, may perish by it." 
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necessary because of a proportionate elevation of the suf face0t of the 
bed, of the Lagune, is not easy to say. The latter idea would seem 
to have obtained a century and a half ago, by the following extract 
from Addison’s “Remarks,” on his visit ia 1701 : — “Our voyage- 
writers will needs have this city in great danger ofjfeeing left, within 
an age or two, on the terra fir ma ; and represent it in such a man- 
ner, as if the sea was insensibly sinking from it, and retiring into its 
channel 1” But Addison’s apprehensions were put at rest, by his*ask- 
ing several persons, and among them Father Coronelli, th& Stato 
(geographer, respecting the truth of the statements. They all assur- 
ed him, that the sea rose as high as ever, and that Venice would 

* 

never be an inland town so long as her canals were kept clear. 
This prevision quieted, it was a whole century before the “ voyage- 
writers”^^; up the more poetical idea, suggested no doubt by 
the of the place, that Venice was to share the fate 

of the CiroPof the Plain — was to be whelmed beneath the wiwes 
of a Deai^BeBHpiot bj^ed by fire^and brimstone — and, instead 
of being an inland town, wa^bt even to be an island town, but a 
subterranean town altogether! 

But this is folly. Give even Venice her due. The day haslfeeen 
when the old city was prou4er in power, and splendor, and opulence 
than she now is ; and the day 1ms been when she was humbler ; 
and the day m^ be when she will be prouder than now — 
# than ever. “The day of her destiny” may, indeed, bo 
over ; “ the star of her fate” may, indeed* have “ declined but, 
that she is a wreck , or a ruin , in any offensive, or humiliating sig- 
nification of those terms, is dot true. It is not true that Venice is 
desolate and deserted, and sits upon the islands of her Lagune, like 
Tyre upon h|^rocks, where fishermen dry their nets ; or, like Tad- 
mor, beneath her columns, amid the sands of the desert, whenfeihe 
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]]/] 0 i4| seek# the shade. The arcades ofc the Square gf.St. Mark, 
and the Cafes of Florian, and SuLtil, and Quadri, nightly swarm 
wifli brilliant throngs ; and not less than two hundred American 
travellers, alone, passed through the city, in 1851, within as many 
months. It is ngt tr^e that the trade, and commerce, and industry 
\ % of Venice are prostrate and stagnant. More than five hundred ves- 
sels evcr^ year enter her port, exclusive of coasters and packets. The 
railroad which connects her with the Peninsula pours into her the 
opulemjp of rich Lombardy, like life-blood thruiigfi an artery ; while 
the restoration of her Free- Port franchise lias filled her harbor with 
vessels of all classes* and nations, and not a day passes without 
numerous entrances and cfearances at her Dogana dd Mare. It is 
not true that Venice has been despoiled by her tyrant, Austria, and 
that “ her richest gems of art are in the galleries of This 

is simply preposterous. Vienna has literally nothing^^^Bfclescrip- 
tiojj belonging to Venice, or which ever did •keloiq^o Venice. 
Indeed, her oppressor, instead of dcspoilj^ heflHpfer $frgems,” is 
proud of her attractions, and dee^ herself, and most fitly, the 
richest gem in his own stolen diadem. Nor has Paris any thing 
belonging to yenice. Every master-piece was returned by Canova, 
in 1815, or recompensed by other cliffs d' oeuvre ; and Venice is 
yet, what for ages she has been, “ a museum of monuments, and a 
monument of museums and, instead of beinoff^ literally a ruin,” 
Is only a ruin in literature. It is not true that Venice, in the vivit 
imagery of the public newspapers, was “laid in ruins” by the bom- 
bardment of August, ’49 ; albeit, the assault continued, without 
cessation, for twenty-four days and twenty-four nights, and 00,000 
shot and shells were thrown within her limits. But most of these 


t The stupendous dikes at the port of Malamocco have deepened t^Mfoliannel to eigh- 
tocn ^jfi gt 
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projectiles dropped into the Lagune, or the canals ; end o%ly 
evidence of the bombardment now visible is an occasional rent in a 
j plafond of Tintoretto, or Salviati ; or a ragged aperture in the 
richly gilded stucco, or ancient fresco, of the vaulted dome of some 
exposed and lofty church ; or a pile of cannon-balls, here and there, 
in some palace-court, on the Canalazzo, or Cannaregio,* laid up for 
future generations as mementoes of the Siege of ’49. It is not tr\ie 
as lovers of the desolate picturesque \ould lain have it believed, 
that many of the most spacious, antique, and once gorgeou.Vpalaces 
of Venice have been dismantled and demolished, by their princely 
but poverty-stricken proprietors, for the sake of the* sale of the costly 
material for building — for the Istrinn and Oriental marble, the por- 
phyry, the serpentine, and the precious medallia which the demoli- 
tion wouhj^rnish : — albeit, there was a time, in her day of deepest 
desolati^^Hie thirty or forty years ago, while the primitive poeti- 
cal JercnMBr wgEe wailing over her their wildest woes — when her 
desperatoj(^'j^Bperat(^pobles, un ^^3 to gratify their propensity 
fur gaming on the two Austriflfi IAre\ per diem allowed them by 
their Imperial pensions, wore tempted to dispose of their hereditary 
palaces to Hebrew speculators, who found it very lucrative business 
to take them to pieces, aud^o soil, and, sometimes, to export their 
rare material, for the structure of other edifices elsewhere ; and, 
had St. Mark’s B&ilica, itself, or the Ducal Palace, fallen into the 
itches of these harpies, it would have shared a like fate. Bui* 
this sacrilege was stopped by Imperial authority almost as soon as 
it began. Nor is it true, that numerous splendid palaces of the 
proudest Patrician families of ancient Venice, have been degraded 
to the basest uses : albeit, the vast Morosini Palace is now the 


* Canal Boynlfi^ 

f An Austrian Lira Is sixteen cents. 
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€^ne^ Census office, the Grimani Palace is the Post-office, the 
Foscari Palace is an Austrian Barrack, the Corner Palace is a Legis- 
lative chamber, the Farsetti Palace a City Hall, the Moecenigo, 
Giustmiani and Gmssi Palaces are Hotels ; while another splendid 
palace of the same great Grassi family is the Exchange of a compa- 
ny of merchants, the Pesaro Palace was, until lately, an Armenian 
College, and a neighboring edifice, said to have been given by the 
Kqmbllc, three centuries agpp, to her fair daughter Catarina Conaro, 
QueW of Cyprus, is now a Mont de Piete — a» Pawn broker estab- 
lishment and Savings Bank for the poor. Moreover, the beautiful 
Trevisian Palace, or Palazzo Cappello, on the Rio Canonica, behind 
tlfe Cathedral,* is now the abode of a French mantua-maker ; and 
the mansion of Marino Faliero at the Campo S. S. Apostoli, is that 


of an equally noted boot-maker ! And, if the lovers of. the dilapi- 
dated picturesque can find a more appropriate andd^Htable use 
for these vast structures, than that to which man^j^PPKm have 
been applied, the practical utility of the age ij^doubt feel 

grateful for the suggestion.^ ^ 


K .ble use 
m have 
.doubt feel 


Besides, these facts, if they indicate any thing, indicate the magnifi- 
cence of Venice, quite as much as her decay. When mantua-makers 

* <r, 

and boot-makers can afford to drive their useful vocations in palaces — 
why — palaces must bo* somewhat numerous thereabouts — that’s 


certain : or, if an honest boot-inaker can find no “single-story frame,” 
in a city wherein to plant his bench, he must needs put up wil^ a 

* It was not from this palace that Bianca Cappello eloped with the Florentine adven- 
turer, Bonaventuri, on the*niglit of the ‘2Sth of November, 15G3, but from a much bumbler 
mansion, situated on a narrow canal branching from the Canalazzo on the left- near the 
Ponte Storto, and not far from the house of Giorgione, at the Campo dl San Sylvcstro — 
Lady Bulwcr to the contrary, in her novel, “ Bianca Cappello,'’ nevertheless. The Palazzo 
Trevisano, ono of the richest palaces in the Lombard stylo, or in any other style, In Venice, 
was purchased by Bianca, when Grand Duchess of Tuscany, in 1673, j*iid presented to her 
imperious brother, Victor. 

a* 
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palace — that of a celebrated Doge even, if lie can get ^o o^er, 
matter how anxious he may bo to observe the motto of his craft — 
“ Ne sutor ultra crepidam .” The fact is, old Veuice, unlike more 
modern capitals, London and Paris, not excepted, was “finished” 
long ago : so that her present dwellers are forced to accept the 
splendid mansions of the past, and adapt them to the changes of 
the present. No palaces, now-a-day, are erected in the Island City, 
and but few structures of any kind: *nd all, for the very good 
reason, that there aie palaces and structures enough already, and chat 
there is neither space nor necessity to construct more. 


Nor is it ti 


But, if it is not true, however poetical — that Venice is “sinking 
rapidly” into the waves or sands of the Iiagune, neither is it true, 
though rather less poetical, that the'waves or sands of the Lagune 
are rising to whelm her. In both these particulars, as already inti- 
mated, syHks to-day wonderfully as she is said to have seemed 
some tciraQ^Pes ago, or some fourteen centuries ago, as to that. 
Nor is it tr^^tl^M^ smaller of her canals — Canaletti — are rapidly 
filling up wiui tn^Rrobisli of her decayi^awellings ; nor that, during 
the sultriness of summer, they emit a noisome atmosphere, or a pes- 
tilential miasma. “ On the contrary, just the reverse,” — at least, so 

f 

far as the miasma is concerned. These smaller als, called 
or Canaletti — are about a hundred and lift v in number, bestrid by 
about three hundred bridges. These bridges, by the bye, in Addi- 
son’S time, had, it seems, no parapets, which deficiency the worthy 
man thinks would have been “ a great inconvenience to a city less 


sober than Venice !” But, despite the moist air and moderate clime, 
her nobles, it appears, “ conversed too little with strangers, and 


were too distrustful of them,” to acquire habits of intemperance ! 
The canals of Venice vary in width from the three hundred yards 
of the Canalazzo, to some three yards of its lesser sisters ; and, from 
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a /lep|j|, of 9 dozen feet, to that of as # many inches. Twice in 
twenty-four hours the tide ebbs and Hows, from one inch to six, and 
with considerable current, sweeping through all tho arteries of the 
city, and carrying off all impurities to the sea. Besides, every 
month or two comes a violent Sirocco, and pours the salt waves of the 
Adriatic in billows all over tho city, submerging even the pavement 
of St. Mark’s Place to the depth of several inches, and giving every 
cai\ahtto and calle (lane) a thorough cleansing*. Moreover, there is 
a spc&es of machine called Cava Fanghi, a sort of dredging machine 
driven by steam — constantly at work deepening and cleaning the 


canals ; while municipal ordinance is especially severe against pour- 
ing into them rubbish, *or incumbering them with obstructions. 
The result of all these cares and precautions is exactly what they 


contemplate ; and Venice is the neatest capital in Europe. Tho 
graphic authoress of “ Consuelo” is correct when she J^^H^at “ tho 
snpwy flag-stones of Venice are the cleanest in^ thoiJPff’ Tt is 
really surprising, indeed, ho st ile Venetians the nar- 

row and tortuous cal la an vrcanallctti of their "^BplecT labyrinth,” 


so thronged with a poor and immense population, so clean. That 


gome of the narrowest, and shallowest, and least-frequented canals, 
in soino unfreq^nted scsticri of the city, crowded by the lower 
classes, are not always fery savory in the odors with which they 
address tho nostrils, especially upon a damp and sultry dog-day, 


'.when the tide is out, is most true ; and it would be most incredijjjje 
were it not most true ; but, that such facts make up tho rule and 
not the exception, is utterly incorrect; while there is hardly a city 
in Christendom which does not present a larger number of filthy 
streets than does Venice of canals. Paris, London, Rome, Naples, 
Florence, Vienna, Berlin, New York, New Orleans, Boston, St. 


Louis — every one of them is less unexceptionable in this regard than 
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Venice. Addison more than a century and a half ago, remarked, — 
“ the streets of Venice are paved and always kept very neat while, 
at the same era, beasts of burthen were wont to get stalled in fehe 
thoroughfares of Paris and London ! 

There is about all sea-ports a marine, a saline atmosphere, the 
sftiell of which is peculiar — and to some persons, peculiarly unpleas- 
ant ; although to others just the reverse. Such an atmosphere has 
Venice, and to it, probably, docs she owe her high reputation for 
salubrity — a reputation she has enjoyed from her earliest /thgin. 
That she deserves this reputation may be inferred from a fact made 
known by her vital statistics compared with those of Paris, which 
city is considered one of the healthiest in^Europe. At Paris, there 
is one sexagenarian for every tv# hundred inhabitants, and one 
octogenarian for every nine hundred: at Venice, there is a person 
sixty yeju^M in every hundred and sixteen, and one eighty years 
old in hundred and ninety-one. The clime and site arc 

considercc^^ecujitoLv favorable to vah^udinarians, and to persons 
advanced in y^Hf while general heWr is remarkable, and centen- 
arians numerous. The. probable cause of all this is that very circum- 
stance, which by some might be viewed as a fruitful source of dis- 
ease — the humidity of the atmosphere. Put thjjpater which sur- 
rounds Venice is always pure, and salt; and emanations from the 
sea are never noxious. The air is constantly charged with vapors, 
it is? true ; but those vapors are saline ; and while they relax the ani- 
mal fibre by moisture, they stimulate it by the chemical properties 
with which they are impregnated. Thus, vital action is maintained 
in a manner the most suitable, and the celebrated axiom of P>rovvn, 
that “ life is sustained by excitation,” is happily fulfilled. It is 
a singular fact, t however, that the atmosphere of Venice is far less 
humid than that of Padua, or Milan. The most common com- 
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plants are of^i nervous character, which aje aggravated, from time 
to. time, by the Sirocco; but even the Venetians themselves, ex- 
aggerate the disagreeable influences of this wind, and do not seein 
to reflect, that, though it may bring lassitude, it does not bring 
dust — that curse of every inland town — while at the same time it 
. dispels all noxious vapors. That the medical men of Europe regard 
the clime and site of Venice conducive to health, may bo inferred 
from the # fae^ that they order there their chronic patients from all 
par tsV the continent — in summer for the benefit of the baths — in 
winter for the benefit of the equable temperature. There is said to be 
a peculiar virtue in the slime and ooze of the waters of the Lagune, 
for Some of the most afflicting of maladies, while the saline atmos- 
phere is especially beneficial in <ftcs of phthisis and scrofula. On 
the whole, therefore, the words of the celebrated physican, Grimaud 
de Caux, in his essay on “ Venice and her Laguna^mt^ to the 
Ninth Congress of learned Italians — Scicnziati not 

without significance : “Que^^ville cn effet <^£ om l )arcr 

sous re rapport a Vcnise, ni^m cn Italic ? Ver^&est agreable a 
ha biter cn (out lerns , c£*c.” It is true Venice, by her close connection 
with the Orient, was, some centuries ago, liable to visitations from the 
plague ; but what^ty of all Italy or, of all Europe, was not equally, 
if not more subject to tlu^se ravages, until Venice defended herself, 
and the peninsula, and the continent, with the. Lazaretto? Luring 
the fearful plague of 134S, for example, Venice, within six months, 
lost one half of her patricians; but Florence lost 100,000 of li^r 
inhabitants; Naples, 60,000 ; Genoa, 40,000; Sienna, 80,000, and 
the continent of Europe generally, three-fifths, at least, of all 
its population ! It is also true, that the ravages of cholera in 
Venice, during her Siege of the summer of ’49, were fearful ; but 
there were abundant causes for this, as will be seen, independently 
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of clime or site. The only wonder is that her population had not 
been* decimated.* . 

The climate of Venice, as to temperature, is an agreeable medium 
between Boston and St. Louis, being warmer than that of the for- 
mer, and cooler than that of- the latter, but more equable than 
that of either. The latitude, however, is about that of Quebec — 
that of Venice being 45°, that of Quebec being 4G°, while that of 
Boston is 42°, and that of St. Louis 38°. The months" of June, 
July, and August} the months of summer at Venice, are, it is true, 
sultry, especially during the middle of the day, when the sun is so 
withering in its intensity, that no one willingly exposes himself to its 
rays ; but even then, the narrow calles <■ and canals, shaded by the 
tall structures on either side, arjfcelightfully cool, as are, also, the 
marble depths of the massive palaces. But no sooner has the sun 
gone dodj^phind the Friulian Mountains, than a fresh bfleeze comes 
careering^Wrom the Adriatic, and the atmosphere of the evening 
and nig^|pre ddttfectly charming. ]b^HM*ing and autumn, the climate 
of Venice is de^ntful, while the vwH* has all that mildness and 
equability which characterises the season in places surrounded by 
the sea. 

The city is most luxuriously, and p#fusely, q^^cheaply, supplied 
from terra firma — especially from the fertile Veronese, and from the 
neighboring islands, with fruits and provisions of every description, 
winch the climate can afford ; and no market in the world, probably, 
presents such abundance and variety of fish, as the Lagune pours 
daily into the Peschiera of the llialto. It would really be worth 
the while of the ichthyophist , not less than the ickthyophagist — the 

* Milan was more severely scourged by tbc plague than Venice; while the cholera, on 
Its first visit south of the Alps, in 1S30, spared Venice more than any other city of the 
peninsula. 
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student of natural history not less than the epicure — to “ walk the 

i f v ** ' 

waifls ” of the great Peschiera of Venice, lie would certainly 
form the individual acquaintance of some inhabitants of the deep, 
of whose peculiar proportions, — of whose very existence, indeed, 
he knew nothing before, save from the plates of the Cyclopaedia. 
The surpassing beauty of some of the fish of the Lagune, especially 
in hue, is noticeable, while the flavor and texture are so superior, 
that the regime ichthyologique of Venice, is renowned the world 
over. %The roach, sturgeon, turbot, tunny, mullet, Sardine, and sole, 
are among the most noted. Styria supplies beef ; Chioggia and 
Rovigo, veal ; Padua and Citadella, mutton ; while the marshes of 
the Lagune, near Mestro afid Pus in a, afford exhaustless stores of 
wild fowl and game. The wine the country, which is drank as 
freely as water, is the vin ordinaire , the best being of the vintage 
of ConegliJno and Vicenza. Of foreign wines, thyjBbtprus is 
esteemed as highly at Venice, as is the Lading mce^unristi at 
Naples. Champagne, Sauteaj^md Voslauer, ar^Kk> i^gommon 
use. Oysters, in their sec^Pf are excellent; afFfl, among the 
numerous muscles which are eaten, the most abundant and com- 
mon is the pidocdiio , which, despite its name (louse !), is a com- 
mon and popular in all fiWiiis and with all classes. As a general 
thing, as touching comestibles and the like, while the fish, fruits, 
provisions, butter and cream of Venice, have a reputation notoriously 
good, the meats and wines have a reputation notoriously bad. The 
Restaurants, likewise, are few and indifferent, while the Cafes are 
numerous and unequalled. As for house-rent, or rather palace- 
rent, it is very reasonable ; aiid all manner of dry and fancy goods 
are more so than even at Paris or Vienna : gloves, for instance, 
being about two dollars the dozen. • 

On the whole, therefore, to a person with an annual jjicome of a 
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few thousand dollars, with or without wife or family — to a person 

f . i 

whose tastes and pursuits are literary or scientific, and who 4ams 

nothing for politics — to a person fond of pleasure, amusement*, the 

Opera and the arts, and especially to one who is an invalid, and who 

can appreciate the dolce far niente — the “sweet nothing-to-do” of 
* * 

Italian life — but above all, to one “ a- wcarv of the world,” disap- 
pointed, chagrined, sick at heart and in soul — there is not a spot in 
all Italy — in all the world, perhaps, which can present such attrac- 
tions for a few ybars’ residence, as “ Beautiful Venice.” « 

The idea that Venice is a silent city, with a sparse population, 
W'hich is sometimes entertained in connexion with the romantic idea 
of her desolation and decay, is erroneous enough. With the single 
exception of Naples, the City of^tlio Sea is, for its limits, the most 
populous city in Italy, and, despite the absence of wheels or hoofs, 
the mo£|oisy. The gondoliers, the hucksters, the stoflp- tellers, the 
sellers oiMelonaro (water-melon), of Zucca (pumpkin), and of fish 
and fru^ to nothing of AquaJamter), keep up a ceaseless yell 
from morning until night, and aMBt from night until morning; 
which yell is mitigated to the ear only by the change and the 
changes of the almost as ceaseless pealing of church bells. There 
are also few cities, even of Italy, wlftb pres^jp such an aspect of 
unvarying gaiety and liveliness, as Venice ; and a stranger, though 
direct from Rome, Florence, or Milan, entering St. Mark’s Square, 
almost any summer evening, would be certain that a Festa was at 
its height, judging from the multitudes of well-dressed people of all 
nations, kindreds, tongues and tribes, and in almost every costume, 
which throng the pavement and arcades ; and, in the midst of all, 
the Austrian band “ discoursing most eloquent music.” The voice 
of song, however, and the tones of instruments are going up from 
the canals, and cafes, the Cam pi and calli, of Venice, all day long, 
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and nearly alPniglit long* too, as to that. *It must have been very 
different thirty odd years ago, if we are to credit Childe Harold, for 
he says — 

“In Venice Tassos echoes are no more, 

An«l silent rows the songless gondolier: 

Iler palaces are crumbling to the shore, 

And music meets not always now tho car.” 

• 

T^ue, that*the loves and wars of Rinaldo and Armida, of Tancred 
and CWinda, are heard no more, or very seldom, on the canals of 
Venice ; but the choruses and ariettas of Bellini, Rossini, Donizetti, 

and Verdi, which «thc gondoliers have caught beneath the windows 

* • 

of the Fen ice, the San Samuelc, or the San Benedetto, are sung 
with equal gusto and power, and, doubtless, with far more taste. 
The gond^ers have also their own barcarolla and canzonet te, some 
of which have appropriate words, and all, charming airs.g||pnong tho 
nu*t celebrated of these is the famous “ La Biondina in Gondoletta ,” 
composed by Lamberti — MtMoore- — tho MorHjj^f Venice — tho 
heroine of which is said to have been no less a personage than tho 
accomplished and lovely Countess Benzoni, a friend of Lord Byron 
a\1io died somr teu or twelvo^years since. “ ITn Ziro in Gondola ,” 
“ /„« Marina” Brava Gafina” and “ Canzonet fa della Frit- 
tola” may also be named, as among the most common and most 
popular. 

Some idea of the tliemo and burthen of the songs of the Venetian 
gondoliers may be gathered from the subjoined hasty, and rather 
five, translations. The songs themselves may, possibly, be deemed 
rather free, also : but, if so, what would be said of some other songs, 
very popular on the canals of Venice ! The celebrated “ Biondina 
in Gondoletta ” done literally into prose — the flower bereft of the 
perfume — runs somewhat thus : 
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Tub Bionrin a ♦ in gondola last h||Jit 1 conveyed^ 

Tranquil and happy, the fair girl slept— 

She slept on my ann, and sometimes awoke, 

But the rocking barque re-lulled her to rest. 

The moon in heaven was half hidden by clouds 
The Laguno was calm, and the breezo was free — 

A gentlo zephyr played with her hair, 

And, lifting her kerchief 

« 

But, really, this must stop, though there arc three more y«,rses. 
It is to be hoped*, that the fair and accomplished Countess Benzoni 
felt complimented, by the inscription of this most celebrated of 
songs ! In the original it is very expressive , and affords a somewhat 
striking comment on the taste of Venetian society, to say nothing 
of the propriety, morality, &e. As illustrative of these, its insertion 
entire might, possibly, be' pardoned, despite its objectionable tone. 
No translation, however, could convey an idea of its pcSacal claims. 
In the soft Venetian dialect f it is deemed exceedingly beautiful. It is 
certainly ja verj^amous lyric, to ^ eas ^ 

The following opening lines of TSWs “ Gerusalemtne Liberata ,” 
a poem translated from the Italian of Tuscany into the Italian of 
Venice — dialects so different, that the Florentine can, at first, hardly 

* The Blonde. 

t “ The dialect of Venice,” bays Madame dc Stael, “ is as soft and as light as a zephyr. 
One cannot conceive those who resisted the famous League of Cambray, speaking a lan- 
guage so flexible.” In the Councils of Venire, speakers were obliged to speak Venetian. 
The Tuscan was tolerated only in the exordium. Kousseati, when secretary of the French 
Legation at Venice, in the last century, is said to have 'devoted much attention to the 
Venetian dialect, and made quite, a collection of the Songs of the Gondoliers, which ho 
published with their respective airs. Byron says of this dialect — 

14 1 love the language, that soft bastard Latin, 

That melts like kisses from a female mouth.” 

The dialect of Venice is that of Florence, with an elision of consonants— taking away in 
force what is imparted in softness. “ Tho Venetian is to the^Tuscan what tho Portuguese 
is to tho Castihan." 
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comprehend tlfe Venetiai^p-by Mondini, and called u II Tasso alia 
JjJjrcarola ” — constitute one of the most popular of the modem 
il Canti cV Gondolier i Veneziani 

I sing the army and the pious knight, 

That tlio great sepulchre of Christ did free : 

Much did he toil in heart, in mind, in might, 

Much in the glorious conquest suffered he. 

Aft er a*bri«f pause, another voice responds with a second stanza, 
to the same air, somewhat as follows : 

In vain to him did eartli oppose her rage — 

In vain to arms did Turks and Lybians fly; 

In vain did comrades fierce their quarrels wage — 

Favored of Ileavcn and blest by powers on high. 

Another song very popular on the canals — “ Un Ziro in Gon- 
An Evening in a Gondola,” was composed by Madamo 
Dude van t, the celebrated George Sand, who resided for some months 
at Venice, in 1834 , and there wrote the well-known Venetian 
romances — “ Leoae-Lconi ,” Derniere Aldinif^ i JLes *Maitres 

Mosciistcs” “ Ij Uscoque ,” and others. A free rendering of the 
words of her song is subjoined : — 

AwAajgfrith sad thoughts and come — come with mo, 

Away in the goi^ole to the deep blue sea. 

We leave the canals and the islands behind; 

We fly o’er the wave with the speed of the wind. 

All golden and cloudless the sun gpcs down, 

Ahd over the Lido uprises the moon, 
ller pale light expands on the silvery wave, 

A mirror as pure us a woman in love. 

The zephyr of evening plays with your hair; 

llow gently it kisses your forehead so fair 1 

You are lovely, and youthful, and fresh as a flower— 

Tears, apace, come to all — but now is love’s hour. 

The Veqjjs of Greece in a sea-shell once soon 
Was thoo, ill thy gondola, fairest, I ween. 
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Another of the gondolier songs runs^ioiiiething fiius 

Oir, come to tlie gondola, angel bright ! 

"Wo'll away o'er the beautiful sea*. 

By the Felze's* soft shade we'll be hidden from sight, 

And how happy— how happy we'll be I 

We ll shut out the daylight's gay, glittering glare, 

No eye shall our blessedness see ; 

But alone, heart to heart, banish sorrow and care, 

While I whisper of lov rt , girl, to thee. 

Ay, of love— while the ardor of yonth is our own; 

For years chill tho heart-pulse with frost; 

To be happy on earth we must list to love's tone — 

Of its rapture bereft life is lost 

The arietta of “La Donna e mobile ,” from “ Ru/oletta” Verdi’s 
last opera, was very popular on the canals, as well as with tho 
bands of the Austrian garrison in St. Marks square, tr* ummers 
since. The plot of the opera is that of Victor Hugo’s “ Le Rol 
s' Amuse” and the dramatist attributes the words of the song — 
(“ Souvent fentfne varie” etc.) — t°^||le>s a personage than Francis 
of France. If this he sooth, Ids departed, good-natured Majesty 
may, possibly, pardon the following 

Woman is changeable— ileklo ns fair, 

A beautiful feather tossed by tho air ; 

Her lips are as llucnt as her heart is muto ; 

She is ever a tempting, deceiving fruit. 

A deceiver is she, if deceiver o'er were, 

Oh I woe to the heart that Is given to her I 

But we love her — wc love lu*r — our bosom's dear dove, 

And he never was happy who never knew love. 

There is also a ballad from the opera of “The Brides of Venice,” 

* FeUe — tlio canopy or cabin of the gondola. "1 he pronunciation Is Fil:iK Yowels arc 
never mute in Italian. Thus CampaniU , Fen id , barcarolle, etc ., etc. 

t Tho Drama was forbidden at Paris in 1830, and tho opedT at Naples, in 1853, by gov- 
ernment. 
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by Jules Benedict, whieh$vas sung in this country by Jenny Lind 
at ifcr Concerts, which is sometimes heard in the saloons, or on the 
canals of the sea-girt city, commencing thus: — 

By tin* sad sea-waves, 

I IMeri, while they moan 
A lament, o'er the graves 
Of hope and pleasure gone. 

0 g • ^ 

B^t the songs of Venice are not all of them sentimental. Some 
are vastly comic in tone. “ La Canzonetta della Ffittola” or “ The 
Song of the Fritter,” presents, perhaps, a fair sample. It runs 
somewhat thus : — m 

Peter, refer, here’s a fritter, 

Which I W’sh to give to you: 

Many would have gladly numbed it, 

But I said for him 1 11 keep it — 

To my old one I will give it, 

And my old one — you are ho. 

Nay — but stQ Pcr-w c first must parley, 

Swear youH $|prt>c false to me 1 
Swear— hut in your eyes I read it-- 
Here's your fritter, coino and eat it — 

Don't stand staring, come and cat it, 

1’or my old one — you are he. 

The voices of the gondoliers are more remarkable for strength 
than for sweetness — for power than for melody ; yet, at night, in the 
open air, at a dilutee, on the Lagunc, the Giudecca, or the Grand Ca- 
nal, singly or accompanied by half a dozen other voices, nothing can 
be more delightful than the song of the Venetian gondolier. •w* 
and alone in his barque, awaiting his company, or his fare, he ab- 
breviates the night and breaks the silence of the Lagune. , Solitary 
in the. heart of a crowded city, he sends his voice over the tranquil 
mirror ; and the sleepy canals, the calm of the heaven, the splen- 
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dor of the moon, the shadows of the lofty palaces prolonged on the 
water, the distant moaning of the Adriatic, the noiseless gliding of 
the sable goudolas, which move like spirits hither and thither — no 
rattling of whe§Js, no echo of footsteps, only the fitful and unfre- 
quent plash of an oar — all these circumstances impart an indescrib- 
able charm to these world-rendwned melodies.”* The wives ^*'.d 
children of the fishermen of the Adriatic, are said, at night fill 1 , to 
go down to the sea-shore of the Chioggia, Malamocco, PeWirina, 
and the Lido, and shout their well-known and not unmusical songs, 
until each can distinguish in the distance, through the twilight, over 
the waves, the husband’s and father’s peculiar ‘response. A like 
custom is said to prevail in (he Tyrol. 

But no where is the “gondolier’s Song” so indescribably charm- 
ing as on the Grand Can au>f a moonlight midsummer njj’liif* This is 
the great salon musicale of Venice; and, upon principles of acous- 
tics, is admirably*' calculated to heighten harmonious effect. 'The 
silence of the night, the gondola gii^||k^ noiselessly over a waveless 
surface which acts like arr harmonic mirror on the voice; the facades 
of marble palaces on either side with thefr overhanging balconies, 
their open portals, their endless halls and galleries, and their leafy 
gardens beyond, augmenting without echo, the intensity of the 
sounds, all concur to aid effect. At midnight you stand on the 
Pergolo of the Palazzo Buzinello, opposite the Posta, the ancient 
Palazzo C rimani. You hear the accord of dist an Voices rising on 
the still night. A choir of gondoliers in their barques are slowly 
asc^lfcing from the Molo, half a mile below, and singing “ La Eton- 
dina as they advance. The voices are full and round, the harmo- 
ny perfect — air, tenor, bass, counter — every part is complete. The 
moon is riding high over the slumbering city in a cloudless sky — the 
'* Goothe, perhaps Chateaubriand, quoted from memory. 
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marble piles an throwing^their deep shadows over the slumbering 
can;|; the trabaccoli , lying at anchor, seem slumbering, too. 
Nearer — nearer — nearer — by a crescendo which no art can match, 
the barque and the barcarola approach : louder an^ louder rise the 
notes on the ear, uutil, at length, beneath your balcony, the song 
has attained its fortissimo . It passes — the rougher sounds soften — 
they lessen — they lessen, as the barque ascends.^ At length it is 
beneath the Rialto-arch, which, for a moment, with its echoes, aug- 
ments and rounds the air. It passes on — it turns the winding of 
the stream — it dies away — it is dead — it is gone ! You hear no 
more ; but you listen still ; you listen — hushed — entranced — your 
very soul absorbed in the departed harmony. You draw a long 
breath — you speak to the friend at your side — your voice sounds to 
you harsji’^ou relapse into silence ; and ml hours after, those sweet 
melodies play like a rapture around your heart. And your thoughts, 
your # dreaming fancies — they are far, far away— way from fair 
Venice, away from sunny Italia way from the grand Old World, 
away over tlio wide, wild ocean — -away — -at your home ! Who 
that has listened to the mjpnlight, midnight serenade of the Vene- 
tian, gondolier, can, while his life lasts, forget? 

Venice has been called “ the City of Song,” and not without rea- 
son. The time has been, and, perchance, even yet is, when her 
mark of approbation upon a cantaf rice , or an opera, was as indis- 
pensable, as is tl|g die of the mint upon the ingot of gold to give it 
currency. For her Fcnice all the great composers of ancient and 
jnodern times, Rossini, Zingavelli, Donizetti, Persiani, PerUfti, 
Yenli,* have written ; and all the most wonderful vocalists, Mali- 
bran, Pasta, Oatalini, Grisi, Tadolini, Rubini, have sung.- From 

* It Is announced that Verdi is at present engaged in writing an opera for the Fcnico 
on tlio famous French drama called the Dame aux Cttmelias, by Alexandre*Dumas Jr. 
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1791, wnen the house ,was erected, until 1819, no production was 
presented on the Fenice stage unless written expressly for it. ’ In 
December 1836, the house was burnt to the ground ; but, in May 
1837, true to i|s name of Phoeuix, it had risen from its ashes, more 
beautiful than ever; and it was well said, that the theatre of the 
Phoenix had become the Phoenix of theatres. With the exception 
of the San Carlo at Naples, and the La Scala at Milan, the Fenice is 
the largest theatre in the world, as well as one of the most magnifi- 
cent. Byron, in 1816 says — “ The Fenice theatre is the finest 1 have 
ever seen ; it beats our theatres all hollow in beauty and scenery, and 
those of Milan aud Brescia bow before it.” Yetjdie Fenice of LSI 6 
was less splendid than that of 1850.* During the three winter 
months the Fenice is thegrand saloon of Venice, where the fair Ve- 
netian receives her friencra and admirers in preference to tl^o parlors 
of her own palace. The drop-scene by Dusato, repiescnts Dand«»lu 
refusing the imperial crown of Constantinople. The predominant 
colors of the house, are gold on white. The circles, or galleries, are 
five in number, one over the other; and the stalls, or boxes, 
like those of most other theatres on continent, are veritable. 
box*s, or separate apartments, for six or eight people each, wuk a 
door opening on the lobby, and a front opening towards the s<*. ■ 1 1 «* ; 
find in which the inmate- mi neither see nor be seen so well as 
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Besides the JFenice, there are four other theatres at Venice — the 
SaT Benedetto, the Apollo, the San Samuele, and the Malibran, 
all of winch are in full blast during some nine months out of the 
twelve. The Malibran is the People’s Theatre, and owes its name 
to the benevolence of the great cantatrice , who gave it a few gratui- 
tous nights in 1835, when it had been almost ruined by her long 
and brilliant engagement of that year at the Fenice. A loge, or 
box^ at tlfe Fe. nice, for the season costs 1000 • Zwanzigers, about 
$107 ; a f *asoi. ticket about $10, and a single admittance for a sin- 
gle pi .’.son, from fifty cents to two dollars, according to locality. 
The terms of the n inor theatres arc less. The theatres at Venice, 
sis, f 1 1 deed, all over Italy, •are the grand resort for conversation, 
sot iai intercom <*, and intrigue — cpiite as much so, as for the operatic, 
di \ma ie, or tullchc enU rtamments ottered. 

The ipi'sti*»n is often asked by the stranger at Venice — “IIow 
dv> all j la s»» p. ople mat ago. to live?” lie beholds no*extensivo 
manufactures, no heavy mercantile or manufacturing operations, no 
eommiv-Vd upro: ,r ; and it is a mystery to him how the swarming 
multitudes around him manage to get a subsistence. Nor is the 
mystery easy to s.>lvo, nor the question to answer. 

U may be safely assumed, however, at the very outset, that a 
Venetian will manage to* live, and manage to live very well, too, 
where an American or an Englishman could manage only to starve. 
Tin* glass works at Murano, together with the numerous work-shops 
at Venice pertaining to the manufacture, give employment to some 
four or live thousand persons, ‘and subsistence, probably, to some 
eight or ten thousand more. The daily wages vary from two zwan- 
zigers to six ; while the chief workmen receive twelve, being equiva- 
lent to two dollars. The value of the articles turned out from 
Murano in a year — chiefly beads ! — is estimated at eight millions 
4 • 
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of francs. Murano makes beads for tlic world! Th^ North Amer- 
ican savage, as well as the savage of South Africa, looks to the Sea- 
city for the choicest decorations for his person ! - 

Then the manufactures of gold and silver stuffs, silks, lace, and 
velvets ; of soap, earthenware, tobacco, candles, &c. &c., employ 
some thousands more, Book-printing and boat-building employ 
others, while immense numbers live on the Adriatic and the Lagune, 
drawing a sustenance and support from the exhaustless, riches of the 
deep. The Sardine fishery, outside the Lido, is of considerable im- 
portance. Visitors, also, leave not a few Napoleons in the book- 
stores, and print-shops, as well as at the hotels, and with the gondo- 
lid's ; likewise at the shops of the goldsmiths of the Piazza and the 
Rialto, who are as famous now for their bijouterie as they were cen- 
turies ago. 

But, above all, as a means of support, Venice is the resort and 
residence of many persons of wealth, and is a favorite capital of the 
Austrian empire, the scat of a Vice-regal court during the winter 
months, and the scene of liberal expenditures. Here, too, is the 
site of the banking and discount business of commercial Trieste. 
Every disposition, likewise, is manifested by her citizens and her 
rulers to efface the outrages of time and the devastation of revolu- 
tions. On all sides reigns intelligent activity. The quays are re- 
paired, the bridges rebuilt and enlarged, the temples and monu- 
ments restored, the streets and squares illuminated, the palaces and 
mansions accommodated to modern taste in comfort and luxury ; 
and, well and truly has it been said by a distinguished writer — 
“ Vcnise n'est qms ce qu'on vous la represente dans les guides : le 
Phenix — car il n'y a qu'une Vcnise au mondc — le Phenix sera 
bientot sorti dc ses cendres .” 

First impressions of places, as of persons, aro generally lasting. 
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Enter Paris oPa sunny day in June, by the •barriers of tho Arch of 
Triumph, and your first impression of the capital of Europe will bo 
very different from that you would have on entering it by the Faubourg 
St. Mar^eaii, or the gate of St. Denis, in the midst of a dismal autumnal 
rain. So of London, so of Naples, so of Rome, so of Venice. En- 
ter Venice in the dusk of a damp October evening, after some 
thirty hours of constant travelling, night and day, by vetturino or 
railroad, from Bologna or Milan. The tide is out — huge banks of 
mud anjl sand heave up their shapeless masses from the bed of the 
Lagune; a cold mist bounds the horizon along the shore of tho 

Adriatic, and, sweeping over the intervening marshes, chills you to 

• • 

the very bone, during the ten minutes the cars are rolling over tho 
bridge, as you strive to get a first view of that “ beautiful Venice ” 
you have read about all your life, and of which you expect so 
much. Id ut, through the gathering mists and deepening shades of 
nigjit, you perceive nothing save a few indistinct pi asses of irregular 
architecture, towers, and domes, and roofs ; and, thoroughly vexed, 
and disappointed, and chilled, you draw up the glass, and wrap 
yourself more closely in your cloak. The cars stop — you are hur- 
ried out — all is. confusion — luggage and passports must be examined 
— you are carried hither and thither by the popular billows — you 
arc squeezed almost to death — you get thoroughly out of temper. 
There is, certainly, no “ romance” in all this. It is, on the contrary, 
rather real, and rather disagreeably real. Well, this at length over, 
next you run the gauntlet of porters, gondoliers, and valets de place. 
You can comprehend not a syllable of this Babel ; but you can say — - 
albeit with horrible mispronunciation — Albcrgo Reale Danieli — tho 
name of the hotel to which you have been advised to repair. Then 
you are packed, with a dozen or two of other people «uf all nations 
and languages, into a huge, mis-shapen ark, covered in closely on 
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every side, called familiarly an “ omnibus and very like an omnibus 
it is, and would be still more like an omnibus, were it on wheels,, in- 
stead of on water ; but, just as unlike the gondola of your fancy, or 
of reality, as one floating thing can be unlike another ; just as unlike 
it, indeed, as is the Venice of your sad experience unlike the Venice 
of your glad dreams. You commence your voyage of some two 
miles. You cut across a broad sheet of water — you plunge into a 

V 'I 

perfect Egypt of darkness and labyrinth of walls — horrible marine 
and other smells assail your olfactories — you whirl round a sharp 
corner — you dart under a low bridge — you hear not a sound, save 
the warning cry of the gondoliers in some unknown tongue,* from 
time to time, to avoid collision with the long, low, black, funereal, 
hearse like barques, which, like spectres, shoot past you. At length 
you pass under a dark and lofty bridge between two vast structures, 
— it is the Bridge of Sighs — under another bridge — it is the Bridge 
of St. Mark — up ^ dark passage — and suddenly, stop. Then you step 
out on the slimy and slippery stone steps, and enter the cold, damp 
court of the “ Danieli.” You demand a chamber. After consider- 
able delay, you are led up stall’s innumerable, and through passages 
inextricable, and find yourself, at length, in a vast, apartment, the 
ceiling covered with frescoes, the walls sheeted with pier-glass, the 
floor apparently paved with a mosaic of marble. The furniture, also, 
is of the most ancient, but most gorgeous description, and heavy 
tapestry droops along the walls. But you would give it all — all 
for a good blazing fire in the huge porcelain stove, and a warm 
warming-pan between your sheets. You are too sleepy, and too 
vexed, and too thoroughly tired-out and disappointed, however, to 
wait for all this ; and so you abruptly dismiss the chattering valet, 
and, with teedi chattering from chilliness quite as fast as his from 

* 7 urkish or A rmvnmjj, it is s;»M, but not Italian or Venetian. 
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civility, leap ^nto damp sheets, and dreau^ of Greenland or Kam- 
schatka, or of any place on the foot-stool, save — w Beautiful 
Venice P 7 

But, change the picture. You leave Trieste some sunny Juno 

morning in the elegant packet steamer “ Venezia .” The Adriatic 

is blue as heaven and smooth as a mirror. In a few hours, you 

descry a long, low bank along the western horizon. You approach 
• • 

— domes and towers rise glittering beyond it, as if from the sea — 

you wonder at the vast fortifications that defend the port — the mas- 
sive sea-walls that protect the httorale — the stupendous dikes 
that improve the # harbor. You enter the port of Malamocco. You 
turn a point almost at ri&ht angles, and Venice — world-renowned 
Venice — “ Venezia la Bella ” — with her towers and spires — her 
domes, palaces, churches, and wonderful memories, is before you. 
If it is sunset, you look away over the roseate Lagune, and — 

“ A sea i 

Of glory streams along the Alpine height, 

Of blue Friuli's mountains.” 

But, if it is “ high noon/’ as it probably will be, a flood of sunny 
illumination i^ poured over the enchanted scene. The tide is in — 
the Lagune is a tranquil mirror — the waves sparkle — green islands 
and white sails fleck the surface. You pass the Armenian convent 
with its oriental minaret ; the lonely isle of the Lazaretto ; the 
quiet asylum for the insane on the eyot of San Servolo ; the leafy 
beauties of the public gardens at the extremity of Gastello. On 
your left rise the domes and towers of San Giorgio Maggiore ; ou 
your right the Riva degli Sckiavoni with its gorgeous piles, ter- 
minated by the Ducal Palace ; w hile in front spreads out the open ex- 
panse of the Giudecca and the Grand Canal, with thfcirlong avenues 
of palaces and churches ; and, to close the vista, the Jordly Reden - 
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tore swells majestically in the distance. At length your steamer 
drops her anchor in front of the columns of the Piazetta. fehe is 
instantly surrounded with gondolas ; the Zecca and the Royal (har- 
dens' — the Palaces of the Republic and the Empire — the domes 
of the Salute and the Cathedral — the towering Campanile of St. 
Mark, and the gorgeous Clocktower, are all before you : you are, at 
last, in Venice ! And then, if it so be, that you cannot say with 
Mrs. Jameson, # — “ I can conceive nothing more beautiful, more singu- 
lar, more astonishing than the first appearance of Venice or with 
Mrs. Radcliffef — “Nothing can exceed the admiration on the first 
view of Venice, with her islets, palaces, and tower, s rising out of the 
sea, whose clear surface reflects the tremulous picture in all its colors, 
as if they had been culled up from the ocean by the wand of the 
enchanter, rather than reared by mortal hands — ” why — is not the 
fair inference this — that you lack the taste of the one, or the genius 
of the other, as well as the power of appreciation of both ? Mjght 
not, indeed, either of those ladies, or the many like them, say to 
you in the words of Rosalind — “ I will scarce think you have swam 
in a gondola” ? Re this as it may, however, and whatever the 
character or intensity of tho first impression of Venice, is it not 
pretty plain, that the traveller will regard her very differently if he 
approach her on the bright mid-day in June, instead of oil tho chill 
October evening ? 

Few tourists, especially if they be American, remain long enough 
at Venice, or indeed, at any other city, save, perhaps, Paris, to get 
more than one impression of it ; and if that impression chance to 
be unfavorable, why, the case for them is hopeless. The traveller 
arrives at Venice on the chill October evening, we will suppose, 

• , M Diary of an Ennuyfce” 
t “Mysteries of Udolpho.” 
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and threads rapidly only those narrow canals in which the city ap- 
pears most time-worn, on his route from the Strada Ferrara to the 
Danieli, the Europn, the Luna, the Italia, the Brettagnia, or the 
Hotel de Ville ; and then, after rushing about, with electric celerity, 
a few hours of the following day, to visit the Ducal Palace, St. 
Mark’s Cathedral, the Academy of Fine Arts, and the Manfrini gal- 
leries, he is off at midnight on the steamer for Trieste, and says 
“ ftfrewell forever” to the city of the Doges. Under these circum- 
stanceSj.it is not very marvellous that ho should send home a very 
lachrymose sheet about Venice; nor that he should imagine his 

own “ desolation’* to pertain to her. 

• ... , • 

Now, if instead of all this, the traveller could only manage to 
reach Venice on a bright rJune day, by way of the sea; and if then, 
he could only be content to pass a quiet month, or even a quiet 
week, in the dreamy, delicious old place ; if ho would wander alone 
and leisurely through glorious St. Mark’s, and study its marvellous 
mosaics, its unique architecture, its whole ages of history, and its 
spoils of nations ; if he would meditate, for only a day, in the palace 
of the Doges, with its endless halls, glittering with gilding, gorgeous 
With carving, atid illuminated with the historic canvass of Tintoretto, 
Bassano, Palma Vecchio, and Veronese — with its vast and valuable 
array of volumes, its countless council chambers, hoary with years 
{ind dim with the memories of guilt — with its piombi , and its po~zi, 
and its Bridge of Sighs ; if lie would wander slowly and thought- 
fully through only a few of the^ixty ancient and venerable churches 
of Venice — the Frari and the Saints John and Paul , with their 
magnificent monuments of Senators and Doges — the Salute and 
the Red eu lore, with their memorials of the plague — the Scahi and 
the Jesuits , wonderful in sculpture, and glorious in fainting ; if he 
would visit some few of the hundreds of marble palaces which rise 
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like the giants of oriental Action along the Canalazzo, tit) Cannaregio, 
or the Rio Canonica — the Manfrini, with its galleries of chifS' 
d'ccuvre of art — the vast ami opulent Vemlramini, now owned and 
occupied by the Duchess of Bcrri — the Mocenigo, where Hyron 
wrote some of his most inspired poetry, and where his bed, and his 
chair, and his desk, and his apartments, and even his niy Jit-cap , are 
yet shown ; — the llarbarigo, where Titian lived, and painted, — the 
Trevisano with its memories of the haughty Cappellos — the 
Uoro, belonging now, with half a dozen other palaces, to the once- 
renowned Taglioni, or rather, to her lover* — the Pisani, with its 
souvenir of Paul Veronese, “The Family of Darii**" — the gorgeous 
Foscari, where, as guests of the Republic, have sojourned Francis 
and Henry of France, the King and Queen of Poland, the Empe- 
ror Frederick, and Casamir, *.f Hungary — now a Holicmian cast nm 
— tlie palace of Catharine Canaro, Queen of Cyprus, now a Pawn- 
broking Bank — the humble mansions of Enrico Paiulolo and Magno 
Taliero, u the glory and the shame” of Venice ; not to intuition the 
Balbi palace, the home ot the great geographer, from wIh.h.: win- 
dows and ba iconics Napoleon and Josephine so often witnessed t Iio 
aquatic sports, the regettas and frescos of the City of the Sea ; nor 
the Giustiniani palace, nov occupied by Sehiuvoni, the artist, but in 
which the great Chateaubriand, so unjust to Venice, sojourned while 
her guest, on his pilgrimage to Jerusalem ; nor the 6V del Utica , , 
so illustrative of the jealousy of the Venetian “ Ten,” presenting the 
basement only of a magnificent palace, commenced with its permis- 
sion, by the Duke of Modena, three centuries ago, and then suddenly 
forbidden; nor the Fondaco de' Tui chi, once the mart of the Otto- 
man, then the property of the Duke of Ferrara, until the “ Ten ” 
compelled him to sell, and now the favorite haunt of wall-flower 

* * Now her son-in-law, the Russian Prince Tronbetakoi. 
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and weed ; r»r the Palazzi Grirnani and Contarini,* and Rezzonico 
and Pesaro, and the palace of Cardinal Bembo, where once lived 
the lover of Lucretia Borgia, Duchess of Ferrara, before he had re- 
ceived the red hat of his station from Pope Paul III ;f could the 
traveller devote a few hours to the matchless museums of Marti- 
nengo, Sanquirico, YalmaranaJ, and Correr, and a few more to a 
glan«e at the dwellings of Titian, and Tintoretto, and Giorgione, 
of dUanova, Vittoria, Sansovino, and Carlo Goldoni ; could he pass 
a day amid the artistic treasures of the Academia \ where is Titian’s 
“ Assumption,” next to Raphael’s “ Transfiguration” at Rome, the 
first painting in Jtlie world ; and half as long with Schiavoni’s fair 
Venetians of his own time*, whose voluptuous charms would fire the 

* The palaces of the Contarini are five in number, as, also, those of the Giustiniani ; 
the palaces of tho Grimani are three, as also those of the Mocenigo family. Four palaces 
bear tho Conaro name, and two tho Cappello. The Cozzi palace, or the Palazzo d’Espag- 
na, long belonged to Spain ; and, as the abode of her Embassy, was a Sanctuary for 
o Hinders against tho civil laws, as was, also, tho Embassy of France. Tho Consulate of 
France is now at tin* palace Cavalli; and tho double-headed black eagle of Russia expand.* 
liis baleful wings over the exquisite med.illia which decorate tho facade of tho Rezzonico; 
while tho stars and stripes of the “Great Republic,” during the stormy scenes of ’48-49, 
floated over the beautiful Palazzino Gambara, close beside tho Academy, conspicuous for 
its gardens and shrubbery. 

i Iieiubo's liason with Lucretia Borgia commenced in 1503, and continued three years; 
but they corresponded until 1517. Subsequently hemiarried Morosfna, a Venetian lady of 
extreme beauty, who died a dozen years later, after becoming tho mother of a numerous 
progeny. In 1539, Bembo was made a cardinal by Pope Paul IH. His tomb at Rome 
•was erected by his son Torquato. In a church at Padua, where he long resided, is^secn 
his bust, executed accord. ng to the directions of his friends, Tit an and Sansovino. Bem- 
bo's liaxon with tho Borgia antedated his cardinalafo thirty years, I fo was also an admi- 
rer of I lie Queen of Cyprus, who must have been worthy of admiration, if her portrait by 
Titian, in all the splendor of oriental costume, at tho Manfrini gallery, speaks true; and, 
at her Paradise of Asola, immortalized her in a volume called “ Asolini,” extremely ad- 
mired for a cenlury later. Tasso, it may be remarked, immortalized the virtue of Bi.inoa 
Cappello, and Ariosi o that of Lucretia Borgia! 

% At the Palazzo Vulmarina is to bo found every work on Venice ever written, and 
every production over presented on the V uetian stage 1 
4 * 
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blood of an anchorite ; ^could he pass a morning ai the Arsenal, 
with its savage weapons, and its yet more savage instruments of tor- 
ture — its trophies, its standards, its armor, its early artillery, its 
models and monuments, its statues and steamers ; and an evening 
at Murano* with its miracles of glass work, at St. Christopher with 
its silent tombs, at the Armenian convent with the memories of 
Byron, at the Lido with its sublime view of the blue Adriatic and 
the snowy Alps, at deserted Torcello with its u chair of *Attila ” laid 
its moss-grown dome ; and many — many evenings upon the glassy 
Lagune with its constellation of smiling, sleeping isles ; could ho 
gaze upon the setting sun from the summit of the lofty bell-tower 
of the Basalica, hundreds of feet high, consecrated by the starry 
studies of the great Tuscan, and behold the broad disk go down the 
cloudless sky of Italy behind the Tyrol, while the Euganean Hills, 
and the IJ.ue Friulian Mountains, and the dim Adriatic, and the dis- 
tant terra firma . arid the mirrored Lagune, and the countless domes, 
spires, palaces of insulated Venice at his feet were steeped in a del- 
uge of purple effulgence ; could he, hour after hour, by night and 
by day, with company and without company, muse and meditate, 
and wander and ponder, in the magnificent Square of f St. Mark, with 
its endless Arcades, its tessclated pavements — with 11 its arches and 
pillars of ponderous construction and great strength, hut as fragile 
to the eye as garlands of hoar frost or gossamer, — its cloisters and 
galleries, so light they might have been the work of fairy hands, 
yet so strong that centuries have battered them in vain with its 
ancient palaces, its snowy and sacred doves, its twin columns, its 

* IT ere were manufactured those immense mirrors which wero the marvel of the Mid- 
dlo Afros, and those crystal glasses which poison shivered to atoms, as well as those pearls 
of -glass more precious than pearls of the sea, and those verroteriee of many colors, the 
staining of which was, for centuries, and is, even now, a secret. 
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bronze steeds*} its triumphal masts, (bearing now, alas ! only the 
eagles of the conqueror,) its mystic Clock-tower, its antique lions, 
and its mighty multitudes of all nations in all costumes, speaking 
all languages, promenading to the matchless music of martial bands ; 
and, “ more than this, than these, than all,” with its world of solemn 
memories, and hoary legends, and dim traditions — its historic chron- 
icles of wondrous scenes, and wondrous men, and vast events, so 
< . 
tliukly thronging the mind, that — 

l' 

“ Not a stone 

In the broad pavement, but to hitn wlio has 
An eye, an ear, for the inanimate world, 

* Tells of past ages" — 

— could the pilgrim to old Venice somewhat iu this wise perform his 
pleasant pilgrimage — could ho somewhat in this manner behold all 
this, or only the moiety of all this, or even a lesser portion yet of 
albthis ; and then, “ with many a longing, lingering look behind,” 
bid farewell to her fairy image, some sunny morning, when on his 
railway -route to Verona, as her fast-fading charms sank like a vis- 
ion into the waves — the world would hear less of her “ desolation,” 
tfnd his u first impressions” would be far more favorable, and far moro 
valuable, too, than now they usually are. And if, in addition, ho 
could be so happy as to bo blest with a full moon while at Venice, 
,to light him on his excursions, in the luxurious gondola, among tho 
isles of the Lagune and the palaces of the Grand Canal ; and could 
he time his visit so fortunately as to bo present at one or more of 
the splendid Festas so numberless in the Venetian calendar, and at 
which move of the characteristics of Venice may be witnessed in a 
single night, than during weeks of ordinary days ; and could he bo 
favored with a gondolier serenade, or with the novel spectacle of a 
Fresco.- — a Corso di barche — a gondola-promenade ; pnd could ho 
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be lucky enough to lose himself a few times amid the laharyntliine 
web of those tangled and intricate lanes and foot-paths called streets, 
hemmed in by towering structures, and intersected at every dozen 
yards by equally narrow and labarynthine canals bestrid by bridges, 
— could he be favored with this addenda to the original programme — 
why, he would then leave the old city still better qualified to convey 
some faint idea of Venice as she is ; and with information respecting 
her which should entitle his opinion to some respect And yet 
notwithstanding, nothing has been said of the famed Rialto Bridge, 
nor of those old Arcades hard by, “ where merchants most did con- 
gregate,” and where the Christian “spat on the Jewish gaberdine;” 
nor of that dark old edifice where was founded the first bank in the 
world, and whence issued the first bill of exchange ; nor of the 
Campo di Marte where the Austrian field-officers do daily exer- 
cise the only horses to be seen in the city, except four or live of 
bronze, and as many of monumental marble ; nor of the beautiful 
Ponte Sulla Laguna, that iron link, which connects the Venice of 
the past with the peninsula of the present ; nor of the Viceroy’s 
Palace; nor of the Royal Gardens and the Public Gardens of 
Napoleon ; nor of the gilded Bucenlauro and state barges at the 
Arsenal; nor of the bronze giants, that, witli ponderous sledges, 
beat out the hours on the Titanic bell of the clock-tower of St. 
Mark ; nor of the Winged Lion of St. Mark himself ; nor of many, 
many another strange and splendid object — many another scene or 
spectacle, which contributes to render Venice the. most remarkable 
city in the world. 

Nor is the writer singular in this admiration of Venice. Were 
he not her admirer — her lover — he would be singular indeed ; for, 
of all those who have visited or written of her, in the long lapse of 
ages — and their name is literally legion, not one is there who is 
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known to hidf to have expressed a senlimgnt dissimilar to his own. 
Centuries ago, the Roman poets, Martial and Altinus, celebrated her 
charms in classic verse, and compared her delights with those of 
Baiae and Pozzuoli, that Elysium of imperial luxury; while, by 
another bard, she is immortalized thus — 

44 Venetia stands with endless beauties crowned, 

And, as a world, within herself Is found. 

Hail Queen of Italy 1 tor years to come, 

The mighty rival of immortal Rome I 
Ausoniu's brightest ornament! by thee 
She sits a sovereign, uncnslaved and free. 11 * 

“.Venice is very entertaining to the traveller,” wrote Addison, 
more than a century and a half ago. “ It looks at a distance as if 
half-floated by a deluge.” 

“I was sorry to leave Venice,” says William Beckford, in 1780. 

“llow I regret to leave Venice !” echoes Mrs. Jameson* in 1840. 

‘And so it is over ! and thus end our Venice days !” sighs 
Schroeder, in his “ Shores of the Mediterranean.” “ How thought 
clings to her as reluctantly wc embark !” 

“ Thus parted I from Venice,” writes Dana; “but there can be 
no farewell to Scenes like these.” * 

“ Venice ! farewell, fouever !” exclaims the lamented Wilbur 
Fisk. “I leave thee with mournful pleasure. As I recede, thine 
Tillage is with me still, sitting like a dethroned princess on the 
waters, dignified, and courtly even in decline. But the vision fades 
in distance and sinks into tlio waives.” 

“ ( M' all the places the tourist visits,” says Robert M. Walsh, 
“ none leaves an impression more vivid than the city which 4 sits 
throned on its hundred isles.’ And wheu the moon appears, and 

* Quis Venetw miracula proferat urlin^ o&c.— Z anazarius. 
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her beams begin to glitter upon the Saracenic turret of St. Mark, 
and play amid the venerable arches of the Ducal Palace, and dance 
upon the shining waters of the Adriatic, truly is enchantment the 
proper epithet for the scene.” 

“ Not Florence,” writes another American tourist, “ in the beauti- 
ful and classic vale of Arno, nor smiling Naples, with its unrivalled 
bay, nor Home itself, with all its solemn grandeur, distinct and vivid 
as they all are in my recollection, has power to lessen the charm 
which memory throws around that unique and most lovely city, 
whose moonlight scenery still mingles with the most delicious of my 
waking dreams.” 

“ It was with unmingled pleasure,” writes the poetical Willis, in 
1831, “that I again saw the towers and palaces of Venice rising from 
the sea. There is nothing like — nothing equal to Venice. She is 
the city <of the imagination — the realization of romance — the queen 
of splendor, and ..softness, and luxury. Allow all her decay- 7 -feel 
all her degradation — see the ‘ Huns in her palaces,’ and the * Greek 
upon her mart,’ and after all, she is alone in the world for beauty, 
and spoiled as she has been by successive conquerors, almost for 
riches, too. Abroad iivm summer's moonlight in Venice — is a lino 
that might never be written but as the scene of a play. * * * It was 
melancholy to leave Venice. Oh, how magnificently looked she in 
that light, rising behind us from the sea, all her superb towers and 
palaces, turrets and spires, fused in gold ; and the waters about her, 
like a mirror of stained glass, without a ripple.” 

“ Venice! Queen of the Adriatic ! City of the heart !” writes the 
practical Greeley, twenty years later, in 1851, “ how can I ever forget 
thee ? Brief — too brief, was my halt amid thy glorious structures ; 
but such erjfa are measured, not by hours, but by sensations, 
and my first day in Venice must ever hold its place ^ - *• 
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most chcrishefl recollections of my life. # Fallen Queen of the 
Adriatic ! a lone: and mournful adieu !” 

And here is a poetical tribute from the pen of the accomplished 
lady of the American Charge at Turin, who visited Venice nearly at 
the same time : — 

“Still in death, in decay, thou art Venice the Grand 1 
Embosomed in waters, impcarlcd by the stars; 

And now, in this moonlight, how calm dost thou stand, 

While no discord the scene of thy peacefulness mars. 

’Tis enchantment ! — I dream ! In a cradle I glide, 

Embedded as softly in velvet and down 
As if lulled in Love's lap, while around and beside, 

Old temples anjJ turrets majestically frown!” 

“ The mystic figures of the past grappling our spirits, lead them 
away,” writes Ik. Marvel — “ willing and rejoicing captives through 
the long vista of the ages that are gone. Carry is in trance ; 
wrapt by the witchery of the scene into a dream. This is her 
Venice; nor have all the visions that played upon her fancy, been 
equal to the enchanting presence of this hour of approach.” 

“ Venice is the centre of pleasure,” wrote Lady Montague to her 
husband a hundred years ago; “ less noisy but more refined than 
Paris.” 

“ The mere sight of Venice wakes a host of memories,” exclaims 
Corinno; “her dialect is as soft as her zephyrs.” 

“ Next to the East, Venice has ever been the greenest isle of my 
imagination,” epistolizes Pyron to Moore, in sober prose.* “She 
pleases me as much as I expected, and I expected much. I do not 
even regret her evident decay, though I do regret her vanished 
costume.” 

* For Lord Byron’s poetical opinion of Venice see Ids poetical wofks passim , espe- 
cially ** Marino P’aliero,” “ The Two Foscori,” “Bcppo,” and the opening of the fourth 
canto of “ Chlldo Harold.” 
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“ Underneath day's aznro eyes 

r 

Ocean's nursling, Venice lies; 

Column, tower, and dome, uud spire, 

Shine like obelisks of lire. 

Pointing, with inconstant motion 
From the altar of dark ocean 
To the sapphire-tinted skies, 

As the tlamae of sacrifice.” 

Thus wrote Shtlley j while the glowing picture of “ the gh rious 
City in the Sea/" of his friend Rogers, is, perhaps, too trite for quo- 
tation. To Venice — to Italy — this poet, like all others, sighs 
adieu : — 

“And now farewell, perhaps 
Forever! yet mcfhinks I could not go, 

I could not leave it, were It mino to say— 

Farewell forever l” . 

u My' eye was unwearied,” writes Schiller, “ beholding the delight- 
ful prospect ; but my sensations , oh, how different from those on 
first beholding this enchanting city !” 

“ Nothing can exceed the admiration at the first view of Venice,” 
says Mi's, liadclifie. “ I cried with delight,” says Mrs. Bullard. 

u Venice,” writes Williams, “ is unrivalled for beauty.” * 

“Venice, the strangely-floating city! the Queen of the Adriatic! 
the richly-adorned bride of the mighty sea! the magnificent Venice 
lay like a dead swan on the waters !” Thus exclaims the “ Iinp’*o- 
visatore” of the Swedish Andersen, who, alone of all writers, ex- 
presses disappointment at Venice. But he had imagined too much : 
he had even “ imagined St. Mark’s tower to be much loftier” — albeit 
the angel on its pinnacle is three hundred and fifty feet from the 
flags of the Piazza ! But hear that remarkable woman, the author- 
ess of “ Consuelo”-: — 

“Venice'! thou who seemest born rather of the spirit than created 
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by the hand oT man, and designed as the passing sojourn of pure 
souls, as a foretaste, on this earth of heaven ; whose fairy structures 
seem the habitation of the departed, and round whose architectural 
glories the air of magic still lingers ; whose colonnades in airy light- 
ness seem quivering in the evening air ; whose piercing pinnacles 
intermingle in beautiful confusion with the masts of floating ships ; 
whose angels and saints seem just to have alighted on thy spires to 

f * 

ieelSvith trembling wings the cool sea-breeze : thou city that seem- 
est, not Jike other cities, to rest on the dull and heavy earth, but to 
float like a swan upon the waters— rejoice — rejoice — rejoice! A 
new destiny is bdbre thee ! — a new greatness, glorious as the past l” 

• 0 

And this prophecy was written long years before the 22d day of 
March, 1848 ! 

And here is the tribute of another daughter of genius, equally 
enthusiastic, if not equally eloquent, the tribute of Felicia Homans : — 

“ Venice, oxultl nnd, o'er thy moonlit seas, ' 

Swell with guy strains each Adriatic breeze 1 
Wliat though long flod those years of martial fame, 

That shed romantic lustro o'er thy name, 

Though to the winds thy streamers Idly play, 

Aiul the wild waves another queen obey ; 

Though quenched tho spirit of thine ancient raco. 

And power smd lroedom scarce havo left a trace, 

Yet still shall Art her splendors round theo cast, 

And gild tho wreck of years forever past,” 

“The glory of the day which broke upon me in this dream,” 
writes Dickens in his exquisite ‘•Italian Dream” — “ its freshness, its 
motion, its buoyancy, its sparkles of the sun in the water, its clear 
blue sky and rustling air, no waking words can tell. * * * 

I have, many and many a time, thought since of this strange dream 
upon the water, half wondering if it lie there yet, and*if its name be 
Venice.” 
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“Venice, with her tor.vers and domes,” writes the delightful author- 
ess of “The Diary of an Ennuyee”— “ indistinctly glittered in the 
sunset and distance, like a gorgeous exhalation on the bosom of the 
ocean. Farewell, then, Venice ! I could not have believed it pos- 
sible, that it would have brought tears to my eyes, to leave a place 
merely for its own sake, unendeared by the presence of any one be- 
loved.” . 

“ Venice ! de?r, dear Venice !” apostrophizes the Countess of Bles- 
sington — ■“ shall I ever see thee again ? Ahis ! I fear I have breathed 
thy balmy air, glided over thy noiseless waters, and listened to 
the mournful cry of thy Gondolieri for the last time ! It makes mo 
sad to think so ; for, dearly do I love thee, Venice, and rarely have 
hours passed so happily as during the brief j>eriod I dwelt in thy 
luxurious atmosphere.” 

But die writer had no purpose of imposing on his good-natured, 
long-suffering rer.der, a whole “ Dictionary of Quotations” — albeit, 
tlie views expressed aro more valuable, perchance, than would he 
his own, and, beyond all peradventure, are more graphically pre- 
sented. lie designed but to quote a few distinguished names in 
confirmation of the views lie had himself advanced ; and to this 
end turned rapidly over the leaves of his note-book, to catch hero 
and there a random sentence, that lie might offer a Venetian 
“ brick,” as it were, from the “ Babel” of its multitudinous, confusqd, 
and blotted pages. And there, in addition to the well-known names 
already quoted, he finds those of Tasso and Dante, of Petrarch and 
Milton, of Alfieri and Sismondi, of Victor lingo and Casamir Dela- 
vigne, of Lamartine and Chateaubriand, of Scott and Moore, of 
Thiers, and Allison, and Daru — of Cooper, Ruskin, Rose, Read, 
Valery, Nodier, Royer, Lecomte, and Lady Bui wer; and a host 
beside, each of whom, at some period, has written of Venice, or 
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made with he^ a brief abode ; and each of whom expresses for her 
the same deep and mournful, yet enthusiastic, admiration. 

But of all those who have sought at Venice a retreat from the 
great world — who have sought an asylum for heart or mind, there 
is none whose name is so intimately associated with here as that of 
Lord Bvron — at least during the present century. Byron lived at 
Venice three years, and, at one time, resolved to die there, and be bu- 

r- • 

ried At the Lido. In the autumn of 1810, he left I)j,odati, near Ge- 
neva, crossed the Simplon to Milan, and, after a brief sojourn at that 
capital, proceeded to Venice, where he took lodgings on the 10th 
of November, witl* a cloth-merchant, Signor S., at a house on the 
Frezztria , since occupied by the distinguished advocate, Baron Ave- 
sani, whose name occurs in the events of ’48- 49. The merchant’s 
wife, named Marianna, was young and beautiful. So was Byron ; 
and, as the feelings of neither of them were pre-engaged, «and, as 
neither of them was troubled with conscientious sc-uples, the result, 
unhappily, was inevitable. This liaison lasted about six months, 
and the poet says his love was “ fathomless” — as, indeed, was with 
him generally the case, about every six months, with a new object. 
At«length, a terrible scene, originating in the lady’s jealousy of a 
sister, revealed all to the husband. No daggers were used, however* 
One day, moreover, a Venetian jeweler offered to sell his lordship 
ascertain parure of diamonds, which ho had himself recently pre- 
sented his lady-love ! It was at this time that the poet studied the 
Armenian language, for some months, at the Convent of San Lazza- 
ro ; but the lady, he says, was “ less obdurate than the language.” 

* T1)0 tradition of Stilctoos,’ 1 says Lecomto, “has passed away at Venice; brnvoes live 
only in the romance and the melodrama; and the only wound the stranger noed fear, la 
that immedicable one which he receives from some dark Venetian eyoP » 
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His lordship managed* however, to translate into “clioice” Armenian 
Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians ; and aided his teacher, Paschal 
Aucher, one of the ninety monks then at the Convent, in preparing 
for press an Armenian and English Grammar. 

In April lie went to Rome, visiting .Ferrara and Florence, en 
route , and returned to Venice in May. From Rome he writes, 
“I am delighted with Rome, but I must go back to Lombardy, 
because I am wretched at being away from Mariafina.” life was 
absent from her just one month! In June, he went with the lady 
to his villaygiatura , at La Mira, near the Brenta, a few miles on the 
mainland, and not far from Venice. Here he met with Margarita 
Cogni, a very magnificent and very ignorant contadina — also mar- 
ried. Between Marianna and Margarita stormy scenes soon arose ; 
and when, on Byron’s return to Venice, in October, he established 
himself in one of Palazzi Moncenigo, Margarita followed and estab- 
lished herself under the same roof, thus completing her trigmph 
over her rival. Subsequently, Marianna went with her husband 
to Naples, where, some years ago, she was yet living. But Marga- 
rita’s triumph was of brief duration. She was too temjicstuous even 
for Byron. In a paroxysm of jealousy, at a Carpi val masquerade, 
she tore the mask from the face of Madame Contarini, a noble lady 
who was leaning on the noble poet’s arm, and perpetrated other 
outrages similarly atrocious ! “ She was a fine animal, but quite un- 

tamcable,” writes her lover, who gives a detailed account of the 
amour. And so, with much ado, and with the aid of the police , he 
got her back to her husband ! Ten ye;us ago she was yet alive, 
and residing on the mainland some miles from Venice. She w«‘us a 
widow, about fifty years old, with thick black hair sprinkled with 
gray — with brilliant eyes, and the remains of great beauty. 

After parting with the “ Fornaretta,” the poet’s amours seem to 
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have been shamefully promiscuous; and, byjthose now living, who 
knew his mode of life, the scenes witnessed by the Moncenigo palace 
are said to have been worthy only of his own Sardanapalus. 

An article in Blackwood’s Magazine for August, 1819, supposed 
to have been written by John Wilson, its editor, in a slashing re- 
view of “ Don Juan,” alludes to Venico as “ the lurking place of 
his (Byron’s) selfish and polluted exile.” The poet in his rejoinder 
saysJ-“ IIow far the capital city of a government which survived the 
vicissitudes of thirteen hundred years, and might still have existed, 
but for the treachery of Bonaparte and the iniquity of his imita- 
tors, a city which \^is the emporium of Europe, when London and 
Edinburgh were dens of barbadians — may be termed a “ lurking-place” 

I leave to those who have seen or heard of Venice to decide. How 
far my exile has been “polluted,” it is not for me to say ; but that 
it has been * selfish ,’ I deny.” The poet then cites his acts qf bene- 
volence aud charity, which were, in fact, quite numberless. 

At this time he was enchanted with Venice, and especially with 
her women. “There is a naivete about them,” he writes, “which 
is very winning, and the romance of the place is a mighty adjunct, 
lle^e have I pitched my stall’ and here do I purpose to reside for 
•the remainder of my life” 

Again, of the eitv lie say* — “ There can be nothing more poeti- 
cal in its aspect than the city of Venice. Does this depend upon the 
sea, or the canals? — 

“The dirt and sea-weed whwice proud Venice rose I” 

Ts it the canal which runs between the palace and the prison, or tho 
“ Bridge of Sighs” which connects them, that renders it poetical ? 
Js it tho “ Canal Grande,” or the Rialto which arches it, the churches 
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which tower over it, and the gondolas which glide over the waters, 
that render this city more poetical than Rome itself?” 

And of the women : — 

“I like the women, too, forgive my folly, 

From the rich peasant cheek of ruddy brown, 

And large black eyes, that flash on yon a volley 
Of rays that say a thousand things at onee, 

To the high dame’s brow more melancholy, 

9 

But clear, and with a wild and liquid glanco, 

Ileart on her lips and soul within her eyes, 

Soft as her clime and sunny as her skies.” 


Byron’s health suffered from his dissipation at? Venice, especially 
during the Carnival, although he strove to obviate the effects by 
leading an active life, swimming, boxing, boating, and taking a daily 
gallop of miles on the beach of the Lido. Ilis works completed at 
this time were “Manfred,” “ Bcppo,” “Mazeppa,” “Ode to Venice,” 
the fourth canto*of “ Childe Harold,” and the first canto of “-Don 
Juan ” 

It was in the autumn of 1818 , at a conversazione, at the 
palace of Madame Albrizzi,* that Byron first met Teresa, Countess 
Guiecioli, then on a visit to Venice with her husband, an old ;rtid 
wealthy nobleman of Ravenna. She was the daughter of Count 
Gamba, a Romagnese noble of high rank, though broken fortunes ; 
j\nd, at the age of sixteen, fresh from a convent, was immolated on 

* The Countess Albrizzi, authoress of the “ Uitrattl,” or portraits of the celebrities of 
her day, was a highly accomplished and very lovely lady, tho Do Stael, the Aspasia of 
Venice, thirty years since. Divorced from the Chevalier Marini, her first husband stie be- 
came tho wife of Count Albrizzi, an Inquisitor of State, albeit, a very “ mild-mannered 
man.” Byron refused, for some reason, to sit to her for his literary portrait, and deserted 
her saloons for those of the Countess Bcnzoni. The Palazzo Albrizzi, a splendid strncttKO 
of the 16tli century, in tho Carnpo Albrizzi, at San Apollinare, was recently the reside neo 
of the Count Carlo Albrizzi, nephew of the Countess. 
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the altar of mammon. She was now about Jiwenty, and one of the 
loveliest biondinas north of the Po. Byron was ten years her se- 
nior, and as remarkable for beauty as herself, although his style was 
the exact reverse. A mutual and intense passion sprang up between 
the pair on their very first interview. In April, 1819, she returned 
with her husband to Ravenna. Byron visited her in June, and in 
October all three returned again to Venice. At this time Byron 
had A visit from his friend, Moore. The rencontre seems to have 
been a jovial one. “We were very merry and very tipsy,” writes 
Byron. ^ Moore hated Venice, by-the-way, and swore it was a sad 
place.” # 

In November, the Counters returned to Ravenna with her hus- 
band; and Byron, after a severe illness and several passionate letters 
of “ farewell,” left Venice for the last time and hurried after her. 
At Ravenna, he continued constantly to reside, from December IS 19, 

to November 1821, a period of nearly two years. In July 1820, 
• * 

Pope Pius Vljggranted the Countess a decree of separation from 

her husband, at her request. The scandal was very great, and re- 
peated attempts were made on Byron’s life. 

In his journal, Byron says, “ The Countess, in despite of all I said 
*ind did to prevent it, would separate from her husband.” The 
poet’s annual income at this finie was about $20,000, independently 
of receipts from his publisher, Murray, of some $10,000 per annum, 
besides. lie was exceedingly benevolent, and was greatly beloved 
at Ravenna; while his own attachment for the place was very 
strong. 

In the summer of 1820, during the disturbances in Italy, origi- 
nating with the revolution at Naples, the father and brother of the 
Countess, together with Byron, being suspected, and not without 
cause, of being carbonari , tho two former were, in July of the fol- 
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lowing year, banished Jhe Papal States. Repairing^ Pisa, Byron 
joined them in November. While at Pisa, Byron suffered two 
severe bereavements ; his friend Shelley perished in a tempest in the 
Gulf of Spczzia,* and his natural daughter, Ailegra, about four years 
of age, died of a fever in a convent near Ravenna. The latter loss 
drove the poet almost mad for a time. Her mother was English, 
and had, at his desire, sent her to him at Venice, in September, 
1819. By a codicil to his will, a month or two laier, he loft her 
$25,000, to be paid her on her attaining her twenty-first year, or 
on the day of her marriage — provided she did not marry with a 
native of Great Britain. 

In September, 182*2, the Gamba family, with Byron, repaired to 
Genoa. Here the poet met the Countess of Blessington, and hero 
he remained until the 13th of July 1823, when, accompanied by 
the brother of the Counters, he sailed for Greece. It was in vain 
the Guiccioli besought him to permit her to go with him. At Genoa 

* 4 

he addressed a letter to Mr. Church, the American Consul at that 
port, at that time, asking ad\iee, which concludes thus : “ An Ame- 
rican has a better right than any other to suggest to other nations 
the mode of obtaining that liberty which is the glory of his 

'l 

own.” , 

The sequel all the world knows. Em barked in the cause of down- 
trodden Greece, the noble poet vas seized by an inflammatory fever at 
Missolonghi, which, on the 19th of April, 1821, at the age of thirty- 
seven, terminated his life. The Countess was profoundly impressed by 
this sad event. For some years she dwelt with her family in Italy. Af- 
terwards she took up residence in Pjiris, and occupied herself with the 
translation into Italian of portions of the poems of her illustrious lover. 
Her influence over Byron was, at one time, very great — -greater, per- 
haps, than any other woman ever attained. It was at her request he 
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wrote “The Vision of Dante,” and discontinued “Don Juan ” bo- 
fore completing his plan of the poem. By the Countess of Bless- 
ington, Leigh Hunt, John Galt, Willis, and others, however, he is 
said to have “ treated her shamefully.” She has always, neverthe- 
less, seemed to retain respect for his memory; and, although 
greatly sought, because of her beauty and accomplishments, and the 

prestige attached to her name, long remained true to him. She 

* • 

speaks and writes fluently the English, French, and Italian languages ; 
and, though now upwards of fifty, would be taken, it is said, for a 
woman of thirty-five. The latest notice of her which has appeared 
is embraced in the*subjoined^paragraph from a letter of the Parisian 
correspondent of the “New York Herald,” under date of June 
21, 18.52, by which, it seems, she has at length again become a 
wife : — “ Madame, the Marchioness of Boissy, formerly Countess 
Guircioli, the eyerie of Lord Byron, has just published a very re- 
markable translation of ‘Lamartine’s Meditation#’ in the Italian 
language .” The Marquis de Boissy, her husband, who was a liberal 
Poor under Louis Philippe, and has been recently made a Senator 
under the new Empire, is said to bo distinguished only for eccentri- 
city* and immense? wealth. 

LVturning from this prolonged digression, and resuming our 
general view of the City of the Sea — there are two objects of inter- 
est, already glanced at, which, in a special manner, claim our atteiu 
lion — the Place St. Mark, and the Ducal Palace which shadows it. 

The Place St. Mark! — the Jieart of Venice! — the forum — 
the garden — the grand hall of the Dogal city! The general ren- 
dezvous for business, or for pleasure — the place where one meets 
whom one seeks — where one hopes to meet whom one loves ! And 
then, its historic and traditionary prestige — the wonderful scenes it 
has witnessed — the gorgeous fetes and solemnities of which it has 
5 



been tbo theatre ! It was here, eleven centuries ago, that Hind 
old Dandolo received the crusader-chiefs of France — Montfort, Mont- 
ferrat, Montmorency and Baudoin — here that Barbarossa bowed 
his neck to the sandal of the aged Pontiff; here that the splendid 
nuptials of Francis Foscari — so soon, alas ! to die an exile !'* — were 
celebrated by a tournament witnessed by thirty thousand people, 
and continuing, with other pageants for ten successive days ; here 
that Fetrarch assisted at the gorgeous fetes for the* conquest of 
Candia, and exclaimed — “I know not that the world hath the equal 
of this Place” ; here that the conspiracies of Tiepolo and Falicro 
were crushed, upon the only two occasions, in tlip long period of 
fourteen hundred years, when Vcnetiah fought Venetian on the 
Place St. Mark. It was around this square that the newly-elected 
Doge was wont to be borne in his chair of state, on the shoulders 
of (he Afsenalotti , scattering largess in his course ; and around 
the same square, on the MarJi Gras of each year, for several cen- 
turies, that “ the bull and twelve hogs,” in memory of the unique 
ransom of the Patriarch of Aquilea and his twelve Canons, were 
fiercely chased, and, finally, “ with a single blow from two-handed 
swords, four feet long and four inches broad,” were slain ! Around 
this same Square, also, proceeded — and still proceeds — once every 
year, in pompous procession, the priestly pageant of the Cor- 
2)us Domini , with lanterns and flambeaux, and torches and candles; 
and hero, for centuries, was held the famous Ficra Franca , or Free 
Fair, to which flocked the merchants of all Europe, when, during 
a certain period of eight days, in every year, a city of shops filled 
with rarest and most costly commodities, rose oil the pavement of 
St. Mark, the lanes and streets of which are yet beheld traced out 

* In loss than four years after thoso nuptials, tills Game populace, in this same Btpiaru, 
loadod Foscari with curses, and demanded his banishment I 
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by lines of tcSselatcd stones. Here, too, is* the theatre of the Tom- 
bola, that characteristic Lottery of Italy, which draws into the 
Piazza, en masse , the whole population of the Dogado ; and here 
the home of the white pigeons of St. Mark, once supported by the 
State, but now by a special legacy of a devout old patrician, and 
which, when the hour of twelve is beaten out on the huge bell of 
the Clock-tower by the bronze giants, pour do wn, in clouds upon tho 
northwest anJVle of tho Place for their accustomed fcod.* In modern 
times, this ancient Square has been the scene of more than one 
splendid spectacle, not the least imposing of which was that which 
signalized the visit of the Emperor Ferdinand, some fifteen years 
ago,* when returning from *his Coronation at Milan, when the vast 
area blazed with illumination — tfhen the balconies, entablatures, 
cornices, friezes, and all the caprices of architecture of the palaces 
and Cathedral, were traced in lines of iiised light — when •the lofty 
Campanile heaved up its mighty mass, wedge-like, into the dark 
sky, as if a blazing beacon from a sea of fire; and dome and spire, 
and pinnacle of the Saracenic, yet sacred architecture of St. Mark, 
was outlined in flame! It was at the base of the Tree of Liberty 
planted in tlie centre of this Square, that the insignia of the ancient 
Republic were consumed on the 4th of June, 1797 ; and here, fifty 
years later, on the 22d of March, 1848, that ancient Republic was 
declared anew ! 

* < * 

Verily, many wonderful scenes hath witnessed this same Sqtiare 

of St. Mark ! And, then, its surroundings — the old and new 
palaces of the Procurators — the Fabbrica Nizova, erected by Napo- 
leon in 1810, on the site of a church — the Cathedral of St. Mark 
with its Campanile — the Piazotta, with its columns, its Ducal Palaco, 

* These white, or rather gray, pigeons, wero sacral from touch, oven during tho horrors 
of famine, in 1S49. 
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its Library, its Zecca * — the Clock-tower — the Cophtic'- pillars — the 
Broglio — the Stone of Shame — but the simple enumeration would 
occupy a page. 

The Place St. Mark of Venice recalls to the traveller the Place 
Palais lloyal of Paris ; both being surrounded by palaces with 
arcades. But here the similarity ceases — the garden of the latter 
being only a naked pavement in the former. The enceinte, of St. 
Mark, on three sides, is formed by the old and new palaces of the 
Procurators and the palace of Napoleon. The so-called “Royal 
Palace” of the present rule, in which dwell the two Governors of 
Venice, as well as the Viceroy of the Lombard<?-Veneto in the 
winter, and in which are entertained the Emperor and princes of 
the blood, when guests at Venice, embraces the whole range 
of edifice, even from the old palace of the Procurators to the Zecca. 
The old Procurator Palace, which bounds the Square on the north, 
and is terminated by the Clock-tower, is now private property, and 
is said, not many years since, to have fallen, by descent into the pos- 
session of a young girl, who subsequently married a Russian noble. 
The dial of the Clock-tower — or Torre deV Orologio — is divided 
into twenty-four hours, according to the Italian mode of computing 
time, and displays, also, the signs of the zodaic and the phases of 
the moon, in brilliant hues of azure and gold. During the six 
weeks of Epiphany and Ascension, and likewise at other religious 
seasons, the figures of three Moorish monarchs, upon the striking of 

* In the dogat of Giovanni Dandolo, 12S5, with tbo permission of tin* Popo and tins 
Kinperor, tho gold eecchina , or sequin, worth about $2 50, was first struck at Venice, the 
coin bearing u(>on it the name and the image of the Doge, at first seated on his throne, but 
subsequently standing, and finally, represented on his knoes receiving from St Mark tha 
banner of the llepublic. As early as tho ninth century, coin was struck, and in the year 
938, ft Zecca, or Mint, was established on tlu* alto of the present, deriving its name from 
the aecchina. 
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each hour, issue from a little door in a bafeony above the dial ; and, 
taking off their crowns before the gilded image of the Virgin, as 
they move in procession before her, pass out at another door on the 
opposite side. This hardly equals the wonders of the celebrated 
clock of the cathedral of Strasburgh, to be sure ; yet it is, 
nevertheless, deemed sufficiently wonderful by the flaneurs of 
Venice. On the uncovered platform, or roof qf the low tower, two 
colossal figures of bronze strike the hours, with huge sledges, on a 
statioqpry bell equally huge, one closely succeeding the other. A 
few years since, a thunderbolt damaged the mechanism of these 
figures to the •amount of some nine thousand ducats. On the 
facade of the tower, above the dial and the gallery of the Madonna, 
is emblazoned the winged Lion of St. Mark with liis gospel, gold 
on azure, in imposing show. 

The Campanile, or bell-tower, of St. Mark, is a quadrangular mass 
of ^brick, about forty feet square at the base, with a pyramidal pin- 
acle surmounted by the gilded colossal figure of an angel with 
outspread wings, at an elevation of nearly three hundred and fifty 
feet* above the pavement. In the north of Europe, the bell towers 
of the churches are generally two in number, ponderously massive, 
and attached to the main edifice. But, south of the Alps, the 
Campanile! — “ the voice of the temple” — stands almost invariably 
some few rods distant from the church itself ; and the Campapilo 
of St. Mark presents no exception to the general rule. So long 
ago as the year of grace, 1008^ a tower for the bells of St. Mark 
was commenced at the south-east angle of the Cathedral, where now 
stand the Cophtic columns of Acre ; but the earth sank beneath the 
enormous pressure, before the tower was half completed, and, with 

i 

• Or, only three hundred and twenty-three according to Murray. 

1 Paul of Campania invented bells, it is said. 
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exceeding care, a firm foundation was laid on the spot where it now 
stands. It was not entirely completed until 1510. At its base is 
seen that exquisite gem of art, the Logietta of Sansovino — once a 
guard-house of the Ducal Palace during the sessions of the Grand 
Council, when no one was permitted to pass bearing arms — but 
now a public auction room, and also, a lottery office, where once 
every month, the wheel of fortune is whirled by agents of the 

o 

State ! The upper gallery of the Campanile is circled by a colon- 
nade of verd-antique and oriental marble. The tower is ascended with- 
out fatigue in about ten minutes, by means of an inclined plane, to 
the platform, where hang the five heavy bells, about two hundred 
and ninety feet from the ground, and thence some fifty feet higher, 
to the upper gallery, by means of stairs. Napoleon is said to have 
ascended the inclined plane to the belfrey on the back of a mule ! 
The feat would have been of far easier performance, certainly, than 
the passage of th& Great St. Bernard he is represented by art’.sts 
to have performed on the back of a fiery charger, albeit, the for- 
mer feat is hardly more probable than the latter : and, as he is 
known to have rode over the Alpine pinnacle on the back of a 
donkey — like other people — therefore, he, probably, ascended the 
Campanile of St. Mark, and enjoyed the % matchless view from the 
summit, like other people, aUo. Byron, on the 14th of April, 1817, 
writes : — “ To-day, I have been up to the battlements of the highest 
tower in Venice, and seen it, and its view, in all the glory of a clear 
Italian sky.” » 

The Cophtic columns, to which allusion has been made, stand de- 
tached from the Cathedral, but near it, on the south side. They 
are of marble, two in number, and were carried off from the portal of 
the Temple of St. Sabra, at Acre, after a fierce fight, between the 
allied forces of Venice and Genoa, for the spoil. They are covered 
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with Cophtic hieroglyphics, and monograms, Egyptian or Persian, 
quite untranslatable, and incomprehensible, if not undecipherable to 
archeologists. Even the famous David Weber found the Cophtic pil- 
lars too hard for him, as appears from a letter in the Inscrizzioni 
Vencziane of Chevalier Cicogna — a work, by the by, which embraces 
all the inscriptions, devices, legends, epitaphs, monograms, &c., to be 
found in the churches or palaces of Venice, or hq* isles, whether lapi- 
dary or delineatory, sacred or profane, and whatever the language 
or character, with notes and comments historic, archcologic, philolo- 
gies, Ac. This great work was begun in 1824, and was designed to 
comprise ten volumes, though but half a dozen have appeared ; 
and these were published at the author’s own expense, although, 
like most authors, he was a very poor man. The only words guess- 
ed out by Weber, on the Cophtic pillars, were Deo Summo , Auxilia - 
tori, and Deo Supremo , Maxima — the peculiar significance, 
or 4he application of which, remaining quite as recondite as ever. 

Near the pillars at the corner of the Minster, stands “ The Stone 
of Shame,” so called — which is said to have once been the pedestal of a 
statue of a Chief of Acre, decapitated for crime. His statue was hurl- 
ot 1 from its bast*, and bis sentence of death was read from the throne 
of his renown. At Venice it probably had a similar use anciently ; 
although it is Said, also, to have been a place from which bankrupts 
declared their insolvency, in like manner as from the “ Bankrupt’s 
Stone,” or the “ Hunchback,” in the old Rialto Square. Above 
this block of marble, on the balustrade of the gallery of the church, 
stands a porphyry head of the unhappy Carmagnola ; while, im- 
bedded in the wall at an opposite angle of the church, stand four 
figures of the same material, stolen, like the Cophtic pillars, from 
Acre, in the twelfth century, and which have tormented the arc he- 
logues almost as much as the aforesaid pillars themselves. Some 
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declare that they represent Ilamiodius and Aristogcito*), the patriotic 
assassins of Hipparchus, tyrant of Athens ; while others insist that 
they .are effigies of the brothers Anemuria, foes of Alexius Coiu- 
nenus, sovereign of the Greek Empire. The astute Lecomto 
suggests, however, that the assassins were only two in number, and 
the brothel’s only three ; while the grotesque red effigies are four ! 

It is close beside these curious statues that opens the grand por- 
tal to the court of fhc Ducal Palace — the Porta della Carta , cele- 
brated as one of the most perfect works of art in Venice, and owing 
its singular name — “Gate of the Paper” — to the fact, that, upen 
its heavy leaves and lintels were anciently affixed all edicts of civil 
magistrates. It stands between the Basilica and the Palace, and 
was constructed in 1439, at the expense of the Doge Francis Fos- 
cari, by Bartolomeo, the same architect who erected the gorgeous 
Foscari Palace. It is through this gate that is approached the 
abode of the Doges. 

With the exterior facades of the Ducal Palace of Venice — 
veneered and tesselated with a mosaic of alternate plates of red and 
white marble, and diversified with columns, arches, ogives, and 
sculptured windows of composite architecture — every one is familiar. 
There is not an edifice in all the world, probably, of which all the 
world knows more, as to its external aspect, thanks to the brush and 
the burin of the artist, than the Palace of the Doges. Waiving all 
description, therefore, of this famous edifice, and merely remarking, 
that the lower gallery was called the Brof/tio } and was appropriated 
to the Patricians, even as the Rialto was appropriated to the mer- 
chants, and that the corner column is deemed by architects a 
miracle of static art, while, among the columns of the upper 
colonnade, are two composed of the red brocalelle of Verona, from 
between which the sentences of the condemned, and the edicts and 
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proclam ation#of the Senate, were wont to behead to the people, during 
the days of the Republic, by a masked Inquisitor of State,* — we enter 
the Palace Court. Passing the celebrated public cisterns on our 
right, and the almost equally celebrated statues of Adam and Eve 
over our heads, we ascend the Giants’ Staircase, so called, not for 
its colossal dimensions, but because of the colossal dimensions of the 
statues of Mars and Neptune which look down from its landing. It 
was upon tHis landing that the newly elected I)ogo received the 
beretta of his office ; and, then, having heard mass in the Basilica, 
and made the tour of the Piazza on the shoulders of the Arsena- 
lotti ’, scattering largess the while, he retired quietly to his future 
abode within : and it was upon this landing, that, on the morning 
of the 25th day of October, 1457, the aged Foscari fainted with 
anguish, when forced to abandon a palace, which, for more than 
thirty years, had been his home : but it was not upon this landing, 
according to Lecomte, that Faliero was beheaded^ nor did his head 
“ roll down the Giants’ Staircase,” despite the tragedies of Byron 
and Delavigne ; for the very good reason, that neither staircase nor 
landing had any existence until more than a century after tho event, 
Faliero having 0 been executed in the middle of the fourteenth 
century, and the staircase having been constructed in tho middle of 
the fifteenth. 

Passing the “Lions’ Mouths” at the head of the staircase, and 
the marble tablet in tho wall, commemorative of the visit of Henry 
II r. of France, in 1574, we traverse the long colonnade and ascend 
the Staircase of Gold — very gorgeous no doubt, but a misnomer 


* It was between thews columns that the Chief of tho Ten appeared, and, brandishing the 
sword red with the blood of old Faliero, exclaimed to the crowds in tbo PiazettA below — 
E statafata giustizia al traditor della patriar — “ Jostlco has been dole on the traitor to 
his country.* 

5 * 
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hardly less acceptive thqfi that of the staircase just rrfb tinted — and, 
at length we are within the Palazzo Ducale. We pass through 
the Library of St. Mark, and, entering the immense Hall of the 
Grand Council, our eyes are dazzled with its splendor. With awe- 
struck and wondering gaze, we look upon the gorgeous canvass 
which covers its walls and ceiling, and on the long line of Doges 
which seem to frown on the intruder ; and deeply do we ponder 
the scenes it h^ beheld. Regardless of a thousand Other scenes, 
and the events of an earlier era, we reflect, that it was in this hall 
the brave old Admiral, Victor Pisani, was falsely condemned*; 
and that here he was brought from his dungeoja, to receive the 
supreme command in defence of Venice* amid the imminent perils 
of the War of the Chioggia. It was here, too, three hundred years 
later, that the great Morisiin, at the acme of his famo and service, 
was arraigned at the bar of his country, for the surrender of Candia; 
and here, triumphantly acquitted, was he subsequently laden with 
honors, aud declared her Doge. In this same hall were witnessed 
also, the splendid fetes attending that rare event, the coronation of a 
JDof/aressa — a daughter of the same illustrious house of Morosini, 
wife of Marino Grirnani, whose lordly pile yet throws its 
shadow over the Grand Canal, being crowned. In tin's hall, likewise, 
on two occasions — in the thirteenth and* again in the fourteenth 
century — was gravely discussed the removal of the government of 
Venice — flrs t to Constantinople, and last to Candia — the first pro- 
position being negatived by only a single ballot ; and here, at the 
close of the eighteenth century, after a stormy struggle of three 
days and three nights, this mighty Republic of fourteen centuries 
pitiably fell ! 

The space around the walls of this hall, formerly occupied by 
seats for the patricians, is now claimed by presses of books, pertain- 
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ing to the Library of St. Mark ; and atnong the many literary 
curiosities, is to be seen a singular map of the world drawn by Fra 
Mauro, a monk of the order of the Caraaldolites, at the convent on 
the island of St. Michael, in the year 1460, on which map the Capo 
of Good Hope is clearly and correctly laid down, although it was 
not doubled by Vasco di Gama on his first voyage to India, 
until nearly forty years later, 1497, nor discovered by Diaz for 
nearly thirty, 1486. In 1459, Alphonse of Portugal obtained a 
copy ofr the map from the author ; and, guided by that, the Portu- 
gese discovered a new route to the Indies ! Thus was the liberality 
of Venice fatal to herself. In 1804, England sent a distinguished 
engineer to request of Austria a copy of this remarkable map. 

Leaving the Hall of the Grand Council, a narrow passage leads 
us into the Hall of the Ballot, where the Venetian Senate, with 
gilded balls, decided the fate of men and nations, as well *as that of 
tluitr own Republic. And, in this connection, it Is a fact worthy of 
mention, that, however jealously closed, and vigilantly guarded, 
against all obtruders, might be the Council Chambers of Venice, at 
all other tunes, yet, when the Senators entered the Hall of Scrutiny 
to cast their votes, even on the most secret and momentous ques- 
tions, the doors were thrown wide, and even strangers in masks 
might watch the ballotings undisturbed ! There were three urns of 
different colors : white for the affirmative, green for the negative, 
and red for neutral. The ballotings always took place in this Sala 
dcllo Scrutinio ; and in this hall did Ilenry III. of France, onco 
cast a gilded ball in the election of a Procurator, and in this hall 
was Henry IV. elected a Patrician of Venice. 

Passing through the Bussola or ante-chamber of the Council 
of Ten, at the portal of which once yawned a “ Lion’s Mouth,” to 
receive denuuciations, we enter the hall itself, of that dark and ter- 
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rible tribunal. But nothing hero of the dark or the fcrrible is to 
be seen.* We glance around amazed — almost disappointed. Wo 
surely looked not for this l Voluptuous paintings from the brushes 
of Veronese and Aliense, adorn the walls and ceiling, while the floor 
is beautifully tesselated with squares of white and black marble — 
the gorgeous decorations of the chamber presenting a startling con- 
trast to its dread purposes and associations, and to the dark scenes 
it has witnessed. a It was in this hall, on the night of the 15th of 
April, 1355, that the aged Faliero was doomed to die. At the 
same hour, and while a terrific tempest was raging over Venice, find 
the roar of the Adriatic mingled with that of the thunder, his two 
accomplices, Calendario, architect of the Palace, and Bertuccio, 
Chief of the Arsenal, here sentenced, were strangled in tho dun- 
geons below, and then suspended bv the feet between the columns of 
the Piazetfa — being the first of nearly five hundred, who, in the 
same manner, expiated the same treason !f It was in this chamber, 
too, that Francis Basson, the gallant Carmagnola, on the night of tho 
5th of May, 1432, was doomed to die for imputed treason, after 
having been deprived of food three days, and tortured in his dun- 
geon by the application of plates of red hot iron to, his feet, — the 
ordinary torture by dislocation of the arms being spared, because 
those arms had served well the Republic ; and, before the dawn, 
gagged and blindfolded, his head fell beneath three blows of tho 

* Tho only exception to this remark, is a small, hut horrible, painting — horrible in every 
sense of the term — representing infliction of the question, in all its hideous forms. Tho 
picture seems appropriate enough to the place, however, and only shows more glaringly, 
perhaps, the inappropriateness of tho other pictures. If this horrid painting has any bush 
ness here, the others, certainly, have not ; and vice versa, whether subject or execution tg 
considered. 

t In like manner, Olay 14, 1618, was quelled “The conspiracy of Cueva,” on which is 
founded Otway’s “ Venice Preserved.” 
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axe, between tfie fatal columns ! In the ante-chamber of this same 
hall, the same Carmagnola is immortalized by the brush of Alienso, 
as the hero of Bergamo; in like manner, as, in a neighboring hall, 
Faliero had been immortalized by the brush of Tintoretto, as the 
conqueror of Zara. 

Here, too, was condemned Carrara, the Tyrant of Padua, charg- 
ed with having conspired to poison the cisterns of Venice — subse- 
quently strangled in his dungeon with his two sq^s; while their 
accomplices were torn by wild horses, on the morning of the 10th 
of*May, 1372. The fearful dooms of Carmagnola and the Carrara, 
enticed as they w#re from abroad within the sphere of the sweep 
of the vengeful arm of Venice, impresses one not more with the 
perfidy, than with the power, of her terrible Ten. Within the 
territory of the Republic, that power was every where — every 
where — even unto the most insignificant isle of the far-off *Egean ; 
whilj, within Venelia Prima , or the Dogado * wjiicli occupied, or 
closely circled, the Lagune, it was omnipotent and omnipresent. Even 
at the present day, after the lapse of long centuries, on that distant 
and dreary eyot of the Archipelago, “ St. Francis of the Desert,” 
possessed only by an abandoned convent and a few aged trees — 

* is beheld, the Winged Lion, on a marble tablet, in a garden wall, 
expanding his wings over a decree of the Ten, that, upon this de- 
serted spot, was solemnly inhibited “ all gambling, duelling, sacri- 
lege, and blasphemy 1” 

From the Chamber of the Ten we pass to the Cabinet of the 
v >t more terrible Three, where in a bureau sat the Inquisitors con- 
** <;d, whilst they listened to the answers of witness or accused, 

as elu ded by their Secretary, who, without, questioned and recorded. 
From t'l/s chamber, a secret door and staircase conducts to the 
* AL territory without the Dogado , was comprised in Venetta Sewnda. 
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piombi above, or the pozzi below, and to the fearful Bridge of 
Sighs. 

The Piombi , or Leads , of Venice, consist of a dozen chambers 
lying under the leaden roof of the Ducal Palace. They are light 
and airy, however, and seem not entirely deserving of all thoso 
horrors with which they have been clad by history and romance. 
The Pozzi , or Pits, consist of some twenty dungeous, in two 
stages, one abotfe the other, in the basement of the palace — none 
of them, however, berng below the level of the Canaletto which 
washes the foundation — the inconsistent, incoherent, and highly 
incorrect account of them given by Sir John Hobhouse, in 
his notes to the fourth canto of Childo Harold, to the contrary, 
nevertheless. These dungeons are said to have been no worse than 
those of the age all over Europe ; and they had not been in common 
use for ‘more than two centuries before the fall of the Republic. In 
the sixteenth century, the New Prison was completed, by Antoiro da 
Ponte, together with the Bridge of Sighs — the celebrated Ponte dd 
Sospiri — which for the sake of convenience in conducting prison- 
ers from the tribunals to the dungeons, had been thrown across the 
Rio Canoniea, thus connecting the prison with the palace. The 
construction of this new prison, sufficiently capacious to accommo- 
date four hundred persons, is said to have rendered quite useless the 
leads and wells of the Ducal Palace ; and it was declared by the 
English philanthropist, John Howard, when he visited Venice in the 
last century, the best arranged prison, in view of health and human- 
ity, he had ever entered. For all this, however, it must have 
been rather warm under the leads of that Ducal Palace, of a sultry 
July noon ; and„rather cool in the dungeons below, close beside the 
frozen canal, of a freezing December night ; while one can hardly 
Buppose — Stlbcit, the aforesaid leads and dungeons were not, “f.t 
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more than tw<f centuries in common use” — £hat Casanova, who, in 
1787, wrote a history of his imprisonment in the Piombi of Venice, 
or Silvio Pellico, who, forty years later, narrated the touching tale 
of his “ Prisons,” were the only persons who in modern times experi- 
enced their comforts. 

But, whatever, the associations of the tourist when standing “ in 
Venice on the Bridge of Sighs,” the view presented to his eye from 
the window looking out on the Canal of St. Mark -is truly magnifi- 
cent. At his feet glide the cold, dark waters of the canaletto, 
spanned by the Ponte della Paglia — or, “ Bridge of Hay” — the 
spot having been »nce the Hay Market of the city for the farmers 
of the Isles in their boats:** before him expands the harbor, spot- 
ted with vessels and exhibiting all the animation of an Italian sea- 
port ; while away in the distance, as far as his eye can compass, 
stretches the broad expanse of the Canal Giudecca, with the dim 
Adriatic beyond. 

From the Council Chamber of the Ten, passing through narrow 
corridors and several anterooms, you enter the Hall of the Ambas- 
sadors, gorgeous like all its predecessors, with chefs cT oeuvre of art 
— so gorgeous, indeed, that it is related, that an Envoy of Genoa 
• was so impressed by the splendor of the Hall, and the imposing 
aspect of the Doge and Council, that he could only articulate 
Screnhshno Duca ! when presented, and then retire ! The result, 
unhappily, was the reluming more fiercely than over the flames of 
war between the Adriatic and Mediterranean Republics. The Coun- 
cil for the reception of Ambassadors consisted of the Doge and his 
six counsellors, together with the Ten State Inquisitors and the ten 
Grand Sages, comprising, in all, twenty-seven persons. But the 

♦ Cows arc almost tlio only quadrupeds ever seen in Venice ; and their life is one of per- 
petual imprisonment 
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magnificence of the ICall was not confined to the walls and ceiling; 
for even the floor, or rather the pavement, is a rich mosaic of precious 
gems i There prevails at Venice a peculiar species of flooring called 
terazzo , composed of mortar and pulverized brick, with pebbles of 
various colors interspersed. The whole is then beaten smooth, and, 
when dry and hard, is polished by rubbing with pumice-stone and 
linseed-oil. But in the terazzo of the Hall of the Ambassadors in 

I 

the Ducal Palace, the pebbles used are of porphyry, malachite, 
agate, amethyst, cornelian, lapis-lazuli, “ and other precious gems” ! 
Imagine the effect — to say nothing of the expense ! 

Unfolding a door, you pass from the Hall of r the Ambassadors 
to the Hall of the Senate, which is larger than either of the 
other apartments, the Hall of the Grand Council only excepted, 
and is in no respect inferior to the rest in magnificence. 
It may be remarked of the paintings in this Hall, and in the 
Ducal Palace generally, that, sadly as all paintings have suffered at 
Venice from the saline humidity of the atmosphere, they have here 
suffered least. The brilliancy of coloring which distinguishes the 
Venetian school has been sought in superiority of material, peculiar- 
ity of touch of the brush, and loveliness of the eliminate. The bril- 
liancy of the painters, however, best explains, perhaps, the brilliancy 
of the paintings. Oil painting, which was invented by the brothers 
Van Eyck of Antwerp, about the middle of the fifteenth century, 
was brought to Venice, soon after, by Antonello of Messina, who 
w as assassinated by Andrea del Castagno, for refusing to reveal to 

j 

him the secret — which secret, by-the-by, had by himself, been ob- 
tained by fraud. The Academia was founded on the site of a 
convent in 1807, and churches, palaces, and religious houses contri- 
buted its treasures. It has been well called a u Museum of Vene- 
tian Art,” for it contains little else than Venetian pictures. 
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The Venetian Senate, or the Council of the Pregadi, consisted of 
three hundred and ten members, embracing in the number the Ten, 
the Three, the Council, or rather the Councils, of Forty — Civil and 
Criminal ; the Colleges of Fifteen and Twenty-five, the Procurators, 
the Avvogadors, and the ten Grand Sages of War and Peace — pre- 
sided over by the Doge, with his six counsellors, his secretaries, 
and chancellors. The Doge and his counsellors, the ten Inquisi- 
tors, and the«ten Grand Sages, who constituted thq. Council for the 
reception of Ambassadors, numbering twenty-seven persons, occu- 
pied the broad es trade of the magnificent chamber. War, peace, 
treaties, the preparation of projets of laws, and the nomination of 
envoys, generals, and other •high officers were among the subjects 
discussed by this august body. It was in this Hall that the Em- 
peror Frederick III. was received, returning with his bride from 
his coronation at Rome ; and a splendid service of # crystal 
from Murano having been presented him, his court jester, at a 
hint from his master, fell against and crushed it to atom3. 
“ Had it been of gold, it would not have been crushed !” cried tho 
coarse and covetous German ! Foscari, the Doge, replied not, but, 
at .once, by his order, the table was covered with another of the 
* manufactures of Venice — coin from her Zecea ! It was in this Hall, 
by a vote of one hundred arid forty-four ballots to forty-three, that 
the exiled Louis XVIII. was, at tho request of the French Directory, 
in 1795, desired to leave Verona, which he had made an asylum 
for nearly a year; and here, three centuries before, in 1506, ambas- 
sadors from Nuremberg, a free* Imperial city of Franconia, now 
subject to Bavaria, received the laws of Venice from the Doge Lore- 
dano, which event is immortalized by the brush of Veronese. 

Tho chambers, ante-chambers, cabinets and halls which have been 
named, are, of course, by no means all, which go to make up that 
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vast and splendid edifice, the Ducal Palace of Venice. Those only 
interesting from historic or artistic associations, have been entered ; 
and the Chapel, situated in the rear of the Hall of the Senate, is 
the last apartment which will be named. Here is a fresco by Titian, 
the only one in Venice — representing St. Christopher ; here the 
State Inquisitors are said to have held their most secret sessions; 
here the Dictator, Daniel Manin, was accustomed to meet, in private 
conclave, his counsellors, during the troubled times of ’48-9 ; and, 
lastly, here, on the right of the altar, after opening a small door, is 
discovered a narrow staircase which leads down to another 

door — which leads —no one knows whither-Mbr it has never 

■ 

been opened; though it probably leads to the sacristy of 
the Basilica of St. Mark — even as another narrow staircase 
leads to the dungeons: for, at Venice, in the sentiment, if 
not in die language of an imaginative writer, the sanctuary of tem- 
poral and of divine justice are side by side — one punishing the 
body, the other the soul. Tribunal, prison, fortress, town-house 
ducal-dwelling, palace ; Doge and family for the dwelling — Senate 
and Procurators for the town-house — soldiers and sbirri for the for- 
tress — the Ten and Three for the tribunal — gaolers for the prisons, 
and all for the fetes of the palace. By this terrible centralization, 
a Doge who ruled and entertained, was once accused, judged, con- 
demned, and executed all within these walls ! Their history lives in 
the paintings they bear ; and Faliero, Calendario, Carmagnola, had 
only to raise their eyes, to see how Venice rewarded worth and 
punished crime.* 

In the long lapse of a thousand years, the Ducal Palace at 
Venice has experienced fully its share of Time’s changes. Commenced 
in the year 820, it was destroyed in a popular commotion, almost 
* Lecomte. 
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as soon as completed. Rebuilt by tbe Doge Orseolo, in 9 76, it was 
swept away in 1 102 by one of those fearful conflagrations, so fre- 
quent in the island-city when she was. built of wood, making her a 
veritable “ volcano of the sea.” Rebuilt a second time by the Doge 
Ordelafo Faliero, progenitor of the unhappy Doge Marino, in 1102 — 
it was again a victim to the flamas in 1354. Its reconstruction was 
at once commenced for a third time, by Calendario, under the 
direction of the Doge Faliero ; but the Doge, who ordered, and the 
architect an whose plan it was re-built, both perished beneath its 
shadow — the Doge beheaded in its court-yard — the architect 
strangled in its durfgeons and suspended before its windows. Com- 
pleted in 1428, under the dogat of the unhappy Francis Foscari, it 
was again partly burned in 1477, under the dor/at of Andrea Ven- 
dramini. Again repaired, it again suffered by fire in 1574, and yet 
again in 1577, when, for the last time, its repairs were completed in 
1590 f under the dogat of Pasquale Cicogna, who ejected the Rialto 
Bridge of stone. Thus, the old edifice has been once demolished by a 
mob ; twice totally destroyed by fire, and three times partially so. 
Its reconstruction and repair, however, has always been conducted 
on the original p5an ; and the fact, that the two last windows on 
*the right, as you look up from the Molo, are somewhat unlike the 
others in shape, size, and locality, arises from another fact, that they 
alone were spared in the later conflagrations. The edifice, as it 
now stands, is nearly two and a half centuries old. 

In the commencement of this introductory and general view of 
the City of the Sea, it was suggested, that the only mode which 
could hope for any degree of success, in attempting to convey an 
idea of a capital so unique as Venice, was to take the city in detail 
— to analyze the place, as it were, and to view its prominent objects 
of interest in classes. Two of the classes into which these great 
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features of Venice divide themselves are the Palaces and the 
Churches. To the former, the glance already given engrosses all 
the space which can be spared, in a coup d'oeil so rapid ; but, the 
historic, artistic, and moral interest of the latter class, even at the 
hazard of prolonging these introductory remarks to an unreasonable 
length, demands consideration more detailed. Venice without her 
churches! — as well Venice without her canals! The churches of 
Venice, indeed, when we consider the circumstances of their origin, 
the events which they have witnessed, the monuments an^inscriptiona 
which they contain, and the singular alliance existing between the 
religion and the government of the old Republic, throughout all its 
long career, may bo deemed to embody more of its history, than 
any, or than all, of its other edifices, however historic — the Ducal Pal- 
ace, with its leads and dungeons, and council chambers, not excepted ! 

Th$ earliest policy of Venice, undoubtedly, was, to plant a paro- 
chial church on every one of her larger islands, and then to surround 
each parish church with a host of satellites. To some writers this 
has afforded proof of the deep religious tone pervading the Vene- 
tians from the earliest ages ; and a recent writer goes so far as to 
assert, that the decline of the political prosperity />f Venice was .coin- 
cident with that of “ the domestic and individual religion, which so 
wonderfully characterized the lives of lier citizens” That her opu- 
lent nobles contributed liberally to the construction of churches and 
convents, is undoubtedly true ; but, whether prompted most by 
religion, superstition, or some other less worthy emotion, is not easy 
to decide. As early as the ninth century, the Doge Partidpazio 
erected, at his own expense, the first receptacle for the relics of 
St. Mark, and the Doge Tradenigo and son erected St. Paul ; while, 
as late as the nineteenth century, the church of San Maurizio, begun 
by the patrician Zaguri, as a substitute for that of San Geminiauo, 
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twice desecrated %y demolition to enlarge the ]flace St. Mark — was 
completed by the patrician Diedo. But, for Venice as a State, 
neither the writer above referred to, nor any other writer, has been 
preposterous enough to claim the influence of religious obligation — 
, if we except, perhaps, the French historian, Philippe de Coramynes, 
who, describing his entry into Venice as Ambassador, in 1495, says: 
“ To be short, it is the most triumphant city that I ever saw, and 
where the commonwealth is best governed, and God qjost devoutly 
served ; »and I verily think, that God prospereth them because of 
the reverence they bear to the service of the Church ” It is, never- 
theless, very true, thpl nSver did the commercial interests or pecu- 
liar state-policy of Venice confc in conflict with the wishes of the 
Papal See, but that the former eventually triumphed. Despite the 
thunders of Innocent IIT., as early as the twelfth century, Venetians 
diverted the armies of the Fourth Crusade from the plains of Pales- 
tine to the walls of Zara and Constantinople; while the double 
interdict of Clement V., a hundred years later, was long powerless 
to tear Ferrara from the rapacious grasp of the Lion of St. Mark.* 
Very true, a few years later, when the Winged Lion was gorged 
with Jiis prey, Francesco Dandolo, the Envoy of Venice, prostrated 
himself in a penitential garb, with an iron collar around his neck, 
at the PontitFs feet, and there remained, with sighs, and prayers, 
and tears, until he had extorted a reluctant assent to the removal 
of the curse ; and, equally true is it, that, at an earlier period 
of Venetian history, the cause of the fugitive, Alexander ITT. 
was espoused by Venice against* all the power of Barbarossa, 
and that the Emperor was brought to the feet of the Pope in the 

* In 1308, and again in 1309, Pope Clement V., infamously celebrated for the abolition 
of the Order of the Templars, excommunicated Venice for the seizure of*Ferrara; but 
in 1313, Ferrara was regained, and the interdict was removed. 
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vestibule of St. Mark. But it is plain, that, in all this, Venico con- 
sulted her own selfish interests, and those only, and but aimed to 
subserve them, and them alone, under a pretence of religious obli- 
gation. Moreover, while Venice bowed most humbly at the feet of 
the successor of St. Peter, as a spiritual head, when it was her 
secular interest so to do, never did she admit within her borders the 
slightest exercise or recognition of hte temporal authority ; and 
even the Inquisition of the Holy Office was always in utter subser- 
vience to her terrible u Ten.” 

In 1557, Felix Peretti, subsequently Pope Sixtus V., chief of the 
Holy Office at Venice, was repeatedly forced to flee the abhorrence 
of her citizens ; and, after a fiery ordeal of three years, cheerfully 
obeyed his recall to Rome. In 1483, Pope Sixtus IV., in support 
of the House of Este, launched his anathema against Venice ; but 
Venice triumphed, and the curse was revoked by Innocent VIII. 
In 1523, Clement VII. wrote to the Doge Grimani, that, sooner 
than the protege of Venice, Cassar d’Este, natural son of Alphonso 
II., should mount the throne of Ferrara, he would sell the last 
chalice of the Church, and himself die in the ditch of Ferrara, holy 
host in hand !* History records, that the voluntary submission of 
the aspiring prince to the wishes of the bellicose pontiff’ hushed this 
menace of war, and spared the Church and Christendom the scan- 
dal of the fulfillment of Clement’s terrible threat. In 1606, Paul 
V. protested against the election to the dogat of Leonardo Donato, 
who had been seven times Envoy of Venice to Rome, and was Paul’s 
inveterate foe ; yet, Donato was made Doge, despite the Papal pro- 
test ; and again Rome’s impotent thunders pealed over the City of the 
Beal 

* This reminds one of Popo Julius II , who throw the keys of St. Peter into the Tiber, 
requiring, he said, only the sword. lie thus “ took the sword”— -and ho “ perished by tho 
woid," in fuHfllment of Divine declaration. 
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But, whatever the religious chafer; of the Ocean Queen, it is 
very certain, that very few Catholic cities have ever erected a larger 
number of sacred edifices than she. As late as the middle of the 
last century she numbered over a hundred, while she had a 
priest for every fifty-four of her huudred and fifty thousand inhabi- 
tants. , ,A^He%ame' time, even Spain had a proportion of but one 

priest to every seventy-fdlfc^hhabitants, and France only one to 

• , 

every hundred «and fifty. In the year 1827, Venic^ had a priest 
to each* two hundred and sixteen inhabitants, thanks to the purga- 
tion*of Napoleon twenty years before ; and the number, great as it 
now is, has, doubtless, jfet further decreased. It still remains, how- 
ever, vastly disproportioned tfl the aggregate of her population,* as 
also do the churches, although many of the latter have been 
diverted to secular uses. You are jostled by ecclesiastics of various 
grades, in their broad-brimmed hats and black coats, and byjnendi-' 
cant-monks of various orders, in their rope-girdled serge, and “ san- 
dal-shoon,” with their bare heads and shaven crowns, at every corner, 
and in every cafe of Venice ; «riiile every island has its church, and the 
pealing of bells from their forest of campanili is literally unceasing 

and^deafening, frory morning dawn until deep in the night. Indeed, 

• • * 
tit midnight, one is often roused from sleep by the pealing of bells. 

Every day in the calendar is sacred to some Catholic saint ; almost 

every day, also, is claimed by some church for its own peculiar 

feasts and fasts, and you can at no hour enter a church when some 

one of its shrines is not illuminated, or when all of its chapels are 

destitute of worshippers. 

Of the mendicant-monks seen at Venice, many belong to convents 

• At Rome, the disproportion 1 b still greater, there being a priest to every fifty inhabi- 
tants— the population being 150,000, prieets 8,000, nuns 2,000^aitie of church property 
in the Popedom, $100,000,000, and Inoome, $5,000,000, according to Gavazzt. 
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on the islands of the Eagune, and more especially to the convent 
on the small island of St. Michael. It once belonged to the order 
of Camaldolites , but it is now possessed by the Franciscans, who 
every morning go over to Venice to beg. The cloisters are a favor- 
ite burial-place of the rich of the city. Here is Bernini’s tomb of 
Cardinal Dolfini, who fell dead in the chapel, in 1822, while preach- 
ing to the monks. The edifice has a remarkable echo. The 
Camaldolites — r!so called Camaldulians, or Camaldunians, were a 
religious order, established at the commencement of the twelfth cen- 
tury, in the valley of Camaldoli, among the Appcnines, by St. 
Romuald, a Benedictine of Ravenna. They weie, at first, hermits, 
residing in separate cells, but, subsequently, lived together as monks 
iti convents. They devoted themselves to fasting and penance, 
rarely spoke, never cut their beards, and wore white garments. At 
the clos" of the eighteenth century, when tin 1 order was suppressed, 
there existed in Europe five fraternities, one of which was St. 
Michael. There were, also, about a dozen convents for Camaldolite 
nuns, at the same time. 

Exclusive of the Basilica of St. Mark, Venice now mini hors some 
seventy churches maintaining regular service, move than sixty 'of 
which prefer decided claims to historic and artistic interest. The 
number of parishes and parochial churches is about thirty. It is 
only since the recent period of I « L V , that St. Mark has been the 
cathedral church of Venice. Tn earlier ages, the vast and ancient, 
but obscure church of St. Peter, situated on the island of that name, 
at the eastern extremity of the city, in the, Sr s tier e di Costello, was 
the patriarchal edifice ; while that of St. Mark was only a chapel 
attached to the Ducal Palace. This fact — so remarkable, when it 
is considered that, in every other capital of Europe, the most promi- 
nent church is the cathedral, and always has been so— may serve to 
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confirni the idea whkjhhas beenJ^Vanped* respecting “ that most 
f (‘urioU3. plienometton in.ali Venetian histo^y-nthe vitality of religion 
in private life and its deadqeefc Til public policy.” *•/’■* ' '- T 

v* The churcjr of. San Pietro di Gastello is, now chiefly noticeable 
for its- v%st size, its splendid clock, its lofty campanil* 1 , 
w hicliyleins a’; little more./ to one side than any of its sister cam- 
panili, and its antiqucqjpirbh* chair, which served the apostle in the 
church of Antioch* as some say; or, which was the* throne of some 
Modern jn on arch, in the belief of others ! The latter idea seems 
corroborated by the fact, tha* the old chair bears inscribed upon it 
a couple of verse# from the Koran. It was, from this old church 
the “ Brides of Venice 1 ” \\x e carried off by the Tstriot.o corsairs, in 
the tenth century, according to some authorities. Others lay the 
iccne of the event at <i nttle church on the site of the present ejJiticG 
of Sanfa Maria / vf« ut. IK decree of the Sen at of twclv.e 
maid-ons of beauty ai d virtue, electcTd from poor+but honest fami- 
lies, were annually don cried by the State; an 4, decked for the 
occasion from the treasury of St. Mark, had their nuptials celebrated 
in the presence of the Doge and all hi court, with great pomp, at 
tlfls church. ln*himilar manner, with much ceremony, at Rome, 
on the day of the Annunciation, nine months before Christmas, 
the Pope, even now, bestows dowries oil a dozen girls about to 
marry. It was on one of these-oeeasions that the corsairs of Trieste 
landed from their boats, seized the “ beauty and booty” and fled, 
but were shortly overtaken by t^ie bereaved bridegrooms, and the 
spoil and the prisoners' were regained. For ' 'centuries the custom 
was handed down and the event Celebrated. The church, of San 
Pietro was n ‘built in 1021. 

The Cathedral Church of St. Mark fills up the eastern' side of the 
quadrangle of the celebrated Square to which it has givtn a name : 



aid, -gorgeous thought lie l&^rbaric dfOdipionS, and in ? Greek, 
Gothic Arabic and Byzatituie aYchitecture^dbVln^ is correct when 
she - says — “it. resembles , rather.; a- Mahometah- Kosque than a 
Christian temple” ItAwesterh f:\ 9 ade presents a perfect taass q & 
domes,' spires, statues, arclids, column^;: the. who]^®ti^i^ 6 ted By 
nine imrpense mosaics over the s tliteefdl^raiicevS, eack 'jasr- Brijant 
now its golden, crimson, purple* ftu^ 'as \vhen executed two 
liundrec) years ago — 


SU11 glowing with tho richcstlmes pf art, ' 

As though tho wealth within, up-gushing, had run o’er. 1 ! * 

The fir$t and third 9 ! these mosaics represent Jjfe removal of tho 

remains of St. Mark Horn Alexandria, and their arrival at Venice; 

♦ 

while the fifth, which is four and a half centuries old, gives a view 
of the primitive church upon the present, site., ; . \ ’* 

In the gallery above are those famous ti;aveUei$y. tjie four Bronze 
Steeds of Lysippus; and, in the pavement of. ?fhe vestibule below, 

•. -f, ' •?&' 

a cube of porphyry indidates the spot where the pi-Qud old Pontiff, 
Alexander, planted his sandaled foot on tiic stubborn neck of the 
imperial 13arbarossa.* The external gates are* of bronze, one of 
them nearly six hundred years old, and the three inner ones admit- 

1159, on the death of Adrion IV., two Cardinals, It aland and Octavieu, were, "by di- 
vision ir the Conclave, cadi declared 1*6 pe, and assumed the titles, severally, of Alexander 
III, and-VIdtbr IV. At tlie installation of Koland, Oct'aYten .tore tho scarlet (jape from his 
rival's .stymldcrs, and, in his litfste, put if. inside-out on Ids own ! lie was then Installed iu 
flic Vatican by Ids party, ns Victor IV. Alexander fled to St. Angelo, and thenco from 
Koine. Frederick Barbarossa declared f<^r Victor ; and Alexander, haying excommunicat- 
ed both, fled to France, and, finally, to Venice. Victor died and was succeeded by Paschal 
III., who, also, dying, -was succeeded l>y Cah/tus III. Venice assumed the cause of Alex- 
ander, defeated Barbarossa by sea and Iapd, took prisoner Ids son Otho, forced him to coin.* 
m . 

to Venice arid sign a'tfeaty of peace, July 23*1, 1177, and placed the fugitive Pope on his 
throne, after aa exile ofjjWfnty years — Calixtus fleeing' at ids approach. As u recompense, 
Ahixandcr profented Yefi^cc, through her Doge Ziani, with the insignia of the lighted 
candle, the umbrella, sword, trumpets; and flags, to bo borne in procession^ before her 
f’r^npe. it ir/rom this « vent,1jiso,-€fet dm Wing* ■tl lilon a-* tin 1 devii’Hof Vouii'O fake.; 
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ting tp the church ijgghi’ the VCs[ii|^iIe^ jgPG # inlaid with silver, two 
, being^f Veneti^ : w6rhrrianshiy and about seven centuries old* the 
third haviyg been stolen from the Mosque of St. Sophia, at Con- 
8tantifrople v in the jear 1203.' The vault , df the. vestibule is one 
continuous superficies of mosaic, illustrative, chiefly, of scenes in the 
Old Testament'*- 'Some of these* mosaics date back to the- -eleventh 
century, and have little claim to notice, save theii*$ntiqukjv ; They 
tell the whol6 story of the creation* temptation amffcill of man, and 
thj^of the deluge, and the lives -of thd patriarchs. One of them, 
which may be cited aswi sample of all, represents the Deity, in the 
guise of an aged flian, taking the rib from the side of the sleeping 
Adam to make of it a woman ! Some of *tfce mosaics of the vesti- 
bule, however, by the celebrated brothers Zncatti, in the sixteenth 
century, from cartoons of Titian, are beautiful and sublime. fOw 
entering the rfave of the Basilica, the eye is dazzled, -and tfie mind 
bewildered by the ^gorgeous spectacle presented*— “ a grand and 
dreamy structure, of* immense proportions, golden witli old mosaics, 
redolent of perftlraes, dim with the smoke of incense, costly in ’trea- 
sure of precious stones and metals glittering through iron bar*, 
hofy with th.c bodies of deceased saints, rainbow-hued with .windows 
of stained glass' dark with curved wdodi and colored marbles, ob- 
scure in. ( its vast heights and lengthened distances, shining with 
silver lamps and winking lights, unreal, fantastic, solemn, inconceiva- 
ble, throughout.” Beneath the feet, theundulatory pavement is of 
marble, curiously tesselated, and Jfie entire roof, with its countless 
arches and its five vast domes, is one blaze of mosaic ; while aroutfd 
the edifice are beheld some five hundred columns of porphyry, ser- 
pentine, alabaster, and rarest marbles covered with eholclst carvings 
and sculpture. The ponderous shafts which, support the domes, are 
of richest oriental marble. There are, also, several tombs* of 
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a f larg^ number $f statfiiqsp aip^ifiarjy <^<^yed 

oaj£ to"be seen find admired. Thg interior, j^^J^inilyUiglfeei by. 
Um^plendid rose-w;n$b iv at the northern extremity of the transect, 
aided by a few^a^iil ^apertures in th^r doth'e& . Og{^it^^§:r(ke- 
w jpdoty is a'singular mosaic, called **■ The 

The roots of tl\e tree ari> itr^tt^^body 'of ‘ Adam', * p^lfitrate 
on his hack, andiron each of its brancftek sits a patri arcfi <vitf>^hia 
staff, or a prophet with his harp ; while. »on the- topmost, biranch, 
stands the Virgin herself, emerging from a blossom and bearing the 
child ! The siibject,jfrkl design aro identical- with those which ilia- 
innate one of the immense windows of the Cathedral of Cologne. 

•The form of the Minster, of St. Mark’s is a, Greek cross.. Upon 
its site; was commenced the first' settlement 'bfJRivo the 

fit'll century, and the first sacred structure on the spot was a . chapel 
to St. Theodore, the earliest Patron Saint of the ;feland cHy. In 
the year 828, tins edifice was demolished, and a more splendid one 
erected by the Doge Participazio, at his own expense; to receive the 
remains of St. Mark, then first brought from Alexandria. In the 
year 976 this second church was burned to the ground, and tl*a» 
ifiird and present .edifice was not completed tjintif a hundred years 
later: ^ or was it until after the conqi&s tjsf Constantinople, and of 
immefeas other cities, that the aernq of its splendor w ; a% a tUiine/d. 
‘Bt. Mark’s, indeed, seems to have been made the receptacle of Ul 
the plunderings of the Venetians for ages, without any .reference to 
their incongruity with the place p or the order of their arrangement. 
Here stands a costly column stplen from one city , there a, sculptur al 
door from another. ; while over the portal ave the stolen bronze 
horses, an^-at the northern entrance are the hieroglyphic pillars m- 
|jj|ied from the Tcmpl^ of St. Sybla, at Acre,' and -the famous 


porphyry knights from the 


same conquered place. During tho 
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whole cenfcui% S£., "Ifotk’s was *l|^eours§ of construction, every 
Vefeitltfi g&Hey trying to tirn Eis!, was inquired to bring back 
some article of^^I'to. coTitSfibutc to v this 'great work. Yet, not 
St. Mayjt’s alone, bat almost every other chinch* or public structure, 
in decorated with plunder. The \4ry * body of the 

was stolen by the crafty Venetians from? j^Jpx- 
andrial The tradition "Is this : — A certain rujpr of Alessandria 
erecting a 'pafaee, and not having the, fear of St. Mark before his 
eyes, fl^poiled the Apostle’s ehuich of its most precious marbles, to 
tile extreme indignation of the. priests, to whpse care his remains 
had been entrusted, wfiieh prieste, to save which remains from tl^e 
menaced profanation, sold tfiem to certain u super-subtle” Venetian 
sea-captains who chanced to be in port — or, as some ,say, to Bono, 
Tn bane of Malamoccq, and Kustico, Tubune of Toi cello, in ^ea- 
man’s guise. To Conceal the baiter fiom the populace, #o whom 
the saint — *at jvbo^e shrine, miracles were daily # pci formed — was 
desemdly dear, the pi Tests substituted the remains of Santa 
Claudia — a woman — in the Evangelist's cerements 1 But so 
powerful became the odor of sanctity in this transaction, and so 
allr pervading, thstf. the people came docking’ to the temple with 
• d( mands to be suffered personally to inspect the relics of their 
saint. The cerements Were exhibited to them inviolate-^for the 
slit by which the tiansfer had been made was behind ! The re- 
mains were then iVpoMted in a basket, and,, to obviate search by 
the Mussel men, were covered with their espocial abhorrence* — 
path — and thus conveyed on board the Venetian galley, Where, 
loi still further safety, they^weie enveloped in her mainsail which 
was si cuied aloft to the yard ! 13y this notable flevice they escaped 

dibcouuy m the slnct search of all outward-bound Vessels, then 
as now — and put to sea. On the voyage % sterna arose* when^o ! 
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tlie saint’s _ spirit appeared 'amid .Uie j^id^.f'gave, the 

captain- orders to, furl his sails and luy-to,”J^l^|&jaa^nvr^ 
derful to tell, “saved; the ship” as also^the precious freight i , 
Arrived at Venice, the relics were welcomed with the utmost 
pious jximp and holy joy. The celebrated clnirch was erected for 
their' worthy reception; and henceforth, for *a thousand years, St. 
Mark* was' the patron of Venice — his golden lion Was .blazoned on 
her purple gonfalon , and liis name was her war-cry. All these 
marvels transpired in the year of grace 827, and the wholplsiory is 
related in gorgeous mosaic on the western front of., the Minster, as 
before mentioned — the mainsail, Musselmen* pork-brisket, aifd Tri- 
bunes, all as large as life! U lihappify,' some two hundred years 

after these events, the Emperor Henry III,, pious soul, made an express 

- 4 . Jdt. 


pilgrimage from the heart of Germany to the saint's shrink to wor- 
ship thd relics ; when, lo ! to the holy horror of all concerned, when 
the reliquary, in which they had been deposited, was examined— 4hey 
were no more there ! The . lamentations by which the island- 
capital was filled at this intelligence are, of course, indescribable. 
At length, early one morning, when the sacristan opened r ’tho 
church, a wonderful illumination surrounded onc^of the ponderous 

phial’s which aid to support the principal dome ; and, from an aperturo 

© . 

in the massive marble, protruded a naked arm ! In terror ran the 

Sacristan to* the archdeacon, and the archdeacon , ran to the arch- 
. - ?• 
bishop, and the archbishop ran to the Doge; and the’ Doge, flyith 

the archbishop* the archdeacon, the sacristan, and all the dignitaries 

of church and state ran to the enchanted pillar, when the hand of 

the naked and protnjdnig arm dropped a ring into the archbishop’s 

boso> ail d the pillar, widely expanding, an iron coffin, containing 

the p^ ou ^ remains, was revealed ! They were then, for saf i - 

keopii/ committed to the Doge, and by him to his successor. But, 
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ere- long, the sl^poph^is wnlaini^tlieni ggain disappeared. So' 
lately as 1 $fl, hqwevei^it was discovered in a secret crypt of the 
subterranean .di^el'hndcr the ciiurch, which, for nearly three cen- 
turies, iiad been unvisited, because of inundations from the canals, 
and whefeit, had been so. closely concealed by the Doge Vitale 
Faliero as^agam to liav^ been lo A sfc! A testa coinmemorating the 
miracle. of the Column was instituted, and is annually celebrated* on 
the 24th of «hily. Another festa commemoratiiTg»the second \lis- 
covoi-y^s also observed, as well as a third, on the anniversary of' the 
<15>‘ the relics first reached Venice. They now repose in safety, as 
is supposed, beneath tfio high altar, aiid under a marble tablet in- 
scribed with tlie saint’s nafho; although superstition will have it, 
that the talisnianic bones were stolen by Napoleon in ’97, before he 

4. ‘ -in 

could cross the Lagtiue I As to bt. Mark’s ring, it seems to l^tvo' 
experienced as, -nmny vicissitudes as his body, and was, afei Icugtli, 
mos ^sacrilegiously "stolen, and thus lost forever. ^Tradition recites 
of it that, one stormy night, the Apostle employed a pooHishennau 
to take liim passenger in his gondola to the Lido ; when, by 
miraculous might, he sauk a whole galley of demons rushing up the 
Lijgune to wliclm^Vcnice in the waves ; and then giving the fisher- 
man a ring in payment of his fare, bade hint present it next morning 
to the Doge amid his dignitaries; and, in proof that it was the veri- 
table ring of St. Mark, the signet of the saint would be missing from 
the treasury ! And so it turned out, and the hid fisherman got a 
pension for life and his heirs after him, for his trouble. This pre- 
sentation of the ring by the fisherman to the Doge i$. the subject of a 
celebrated painting of Paris Bor done, in the Academy.* But all the 

* It, is also said to reprc.iont the restoration to Uio Doga of tlio nuptial ring with which 
he h.nl wedded the Adi i/itic, dropped into the sea at the entrance of Uic port of L,i<]o, 
nea^th e fort of St. Andrew, ami regained by tile ll&honnan. Cooper, in h^ graphic and 
truthful no\cl, tho “ lirav»>,” which has its scene at Venice in the Ibth cautery, asoociatcs 
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?®b.e legends of this saint wliiclAradition' a*|^nroiiielo.')iHye tr&as- 
milted are quite numberless. Ilia peculiar affection' for VcnicQ| l 3pU 
tho peculiar affection of Venice for- him, is said to .date as -.far' back 
■ for origin as a visit lie made the marshy inlands of tbe Lflgune- dur- 

■ & ’ i » 

iug his earthly pilgrimage, and a prediction lie tlien ’tnade of.ite 
future glory ! 

k Buff so much ^p Ace has been devoted to the ancient 4 Bas ilica, v that 
nothing van be said of its precious treasury s6 often rofybed^flQj of 
its gorgeous baptistry, with* fis -sculptured font ; nor of its sacristy 
with, its firmament -of mosaic; nor. of its chapel* of Cardinal Zfmo 
with a noble monument to a noble man ; nor of thd* humble tomb 
of the descendant of “blind old Dandolo,” Ui<? first historian of 
YoftSie, and her last Doge deposited within the* walls of St. -Mark; 
nor of tie Oratory of the Cross, supported by most costly columns, 
and crowned with the vastest agate in die world — as large Ms a 
human head nor of the w&ndrous Pula cVoro , with its priceless 
gerri;* nor of the splendid portal of Sansovino, to which he is said 
to have devoted thirty years of toil ; nor ot the mass of rock on 

• ft similar incolent with his old fisherman of the Lagune, Antonio. From 1520 to 171)0 ho 
luss than .276 <Jneal rings wore mapped into the Adriatic; .of all which number,. the re- 
covery of btjt one is chronicle.' and that from the maw of a fish. 

* This splendid specimen of flre< hut art, as cm r ions ns it is spier, d id- -tills Pa hi 
tlAs Orioslul Icon — was brought by Orseolo from Constantinople, as spoil, in 1)76. It wiis 
however, enriched in 1105, 1200, and 1345; and repaired as late as l S in. The designs aro 
from theO§d and Hew Testaments and t,ho life of St. Mark, with Crock. Lai in, and ba>- 

* haric inscriptions, intermingled. It is com/ »sed of pearls, amethysts, onyxes, topazes, 
BftppldroSj emeralds, tabic*, opals, turrpmisrs, cornelians, chrysolites, adamants, ■aqua- 
marine*, enamel, &r., and is deemed ;w it may well be, of inestimable value, it is covered 
by an oiVpainUnpr, the work of 'Venetian artist.-, in lS5h At th v rhureh of San Salvatoto 
is to be seen a similar Icon , or metallic picture, pn occasion of great foies. The Pal a 

^ wi r h *’ Cl!n resiK’ctOil by invaders— oven by Napoleon. He seized the imbi^jicd 
Steeds at the portal, but crossed nollhe threshold Of St. Marks. 
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wfiich was belitaadecl \foKn the Baptist, still •stainea with his blood ; 
narfeftho antique.stone ehnir of St. Mark ; nor of the gorgeous Bahlac- 
chkio, supported by its sculptured "columns ; nor of the reliquary 
full of priceless treasures, among which is a leg o£{$t. Pietro Orseolo, 
p resch tecl by Louis X\^ nor of the exquisite rfyarqueteries.of wood ; 
nor of nmhy—maaiy another most marvellous thing, which ’fre- 
quent- pilgrimages only, and alone, to the ancient' Minster," enables 
On# to bcbolcL 

.^^ife^Basilica of St. Mark has been well styled “ a museum of 
mosaic.” Every where is mosaic. The whole interior of the tem- 
ple is draped witfl this tapestry of stone— these paintings of marble. 
It spreads itself along the walls it leaps into the arches, it bends in 
the dojnes, it folds itself in 'the angles, it drops between the pilasters 
and pillars, and even flows down over the pavement, in designs as 
numerous as caprice can multiply, and as symbolic as oriental fic- 
tion can invent. Figures or landscapes, groups or individuals, ani- 
mals real or apocryphal, scenes pag#ivor Christian, objects sacred 
or profane — the mosaic is every where, tracing its brilliant lines with 
myriads of colored' particles, each one seemingly a gem of price ; 
hT.rc a saint fronf the cartoon of Titian — these a scene from the de- 
sign of Palma— yonder ^glimpse of the glories of„ Paradise, and 
close hesido it the red flames of Hell ; and all this accomplished by 
means of fragments of colored glass embedded in a ground of gold, 
rendering the whole work so inestimable in value, that, with hardly 
an image, the temple wavs long ,siuco styled Ld chiesa the 

cl lurch of gold !* And then, the priceless opulence of marble under 
every possible form of column, cornice, 'pilaster, pillar, plate, tablet, 

* “Who would droani, 1 ’ says that graphic writer, Leeoufltc, in a description of St. 
Mark’s Church which has suggested much on the subject here presc n\^— st Who w,vdd 
dream, that a picture ns brilliAnt ns that o{a master, and ten times as durable, oottitl be 
produced by little fragments of colored gli >?” 

0 * 
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Jjalus trade* ..staircase, alfajr— tlio product r R e 

Spoils of Greece and Byzantium, of Palestine, Asia , Minor, and 
Syria. Jaspar, porphyry, alabaster, serpentine, Yerd- antique— -granite, 
veined and spotted, white and black, gray , and variegated — all 
boutyd together, and consolidated by the cfhnson brocattlle of Ve- 
rona, every where wrought into marqueterie vjepvermwulato — the 
mosaic of marble. f Mosque, temple, church — with the proportions 
of the fane of Jupiter Capitolinus at Rome, and the domes and de- 
corations of St Sophia at Byzantium — with its Greeks Gotlfic/SSi^- 
cenic architecture — with its useless columns, 4s balustrades without 
object, statues without niches,,, animals without name, btys-rcliofs in- 
explicable, inscriptions indecipherable, legends iucompreheusible : 
Moorish minarets assuming the form of the Christian cross — Byzan- 
tine\ol,umns crowned with Corinthian capitals — all inconsistent, 
incoherent, fantastic — all indicating a perfect embarras du riches — a 
profuse opulence 'of spoil, which sought only, to enrich, and wftich 
Inis resulted in an order and stylo, to which the word composite can 
alone hope to <fo juMiee 1 And thus, by the re-union from all parts 
of the world of things mmst precious, has been completed a monu- 
ment bizarre , doubtless, yet unique— novel as well as rich to excess 
— in splendor dncoinpanble, and which, ^whether museum or min- 
ster, temple or palace, would alone suffice as an artistic illustration 
oCthis Adriatic Rome — were she not already, by reason of other 
magnificent piles, one of the most renowned cities in the world, and, 
without ariy exception, the most owgin.il. The Basilica of St. Mark 
is the history of Venice in marble, where every event is immor- 
talized by a column/ a bas-relief, a relique — by a statue, a legend, 
an inscription, a tomb ; and it offers a theme for thought, not more 
tq'ldm ? who* meditates and prays, than to him who analyzes and 
, studies ; to the aichitect, the sculptor, the painter, not more than to 
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and die historic. For cowries, as aK 
ready m eirtionyi, ^Voi!y vessel that entered- th& Laguuc brought its 
tribute : to Si. Mark?' every conquest contributed a .'colonnade of 
jaspar and serpen ti no— e very treaty. a collection, of b;is -reliefs and 
balustrades^- every ransom a relique — every siege a statue ; and, 
while the sons of St. Mark, its soldiers and seamen, brought booty 
from the ends of the earth to enrich his shrine, those who tarried at 
horde ‘exerted ad the powers of transcendent genius — Zucattq com- 
bh^fgN.ith Titjan — to render i't glorious with the new-found arts of 
murqueteric mid mosaic.* Even the huge columns of the Piazctla 
were designed to inricli Jjjt. Mark’s when brought Iron? *Naxus by 
Michieli ; but it was found impossible to render them available, and 
for fifty years they lay on the Molo forgotten ; and even Ferdinand of 
Austria, as lately as 183S, when returning from his curuiuit&n at 
Milan, did not forget to deposit here his crown and sceptre* having al- 
vciufy < le]>osi led his royal mantle at Monia, with* the iron crown ho 
had just assumed — the crown of Agilulpha, and Napoleon, and 
Charlemagne. 

Next to the patriarchal phureh jjf Venice, that of /Santa Maria 
i Tdla Salute is most admired. It is a .grand and imposing struc- . 
lure. It rises at iho'entrdtico of the Oannlazzo, and its lofty and 
lordly double-dome is beheld far out in the Adriatic, the first object 
in approaching Venice l'rouf the sea. H was commenced in 1031, 
as a votive monument of the plague of the preceding yeaY, which 
swept off 00,000 of the people* of Venice. This 'devoted city has 
been visited five times in its history fty this awful scourge — in 13A8, 
when three-fifihs of the population of Europe are supposed have 
succumbed to Us ravages — in 1413, in 1478, in 1575i and, last, in 
1030. At the height of the mortality and terror produced. by this 

* Lecomto. 
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^atest visitation, the Dc^e Con tar ini Tiepo^^d- 

^corded a solemn vow; to civet a temple in holier of th^ Virgin im- 
mediately updh the cessation of the pestilence^ WonderfMTd re- 
late, on that very day the. plague oceased, and, ,oty, the Feast of the 
- Annunciation, on the 25th of March of the ensuing year, the anni- 
versary of the founding of the city, tliQ, first ^slone of the votive 
church to “ Holy Mary of the Salvation”* was l^id Cvith great .pomp 

i « • f 

by the. Doge, attended by all the Senate in procession. Tho“ in- 
• . ’ ■ , **- - 
scription, Unde origo hide solus” on the . pavement, c6rmn*iju- 

orates tlie coincidence in the founding of tli^ ejtiy and the church, 

and the cessation of the plague. The event added a new fete, of 
■ - r . ' • 
course, to tlio Venetian calendar. It was called “ La Snyra” 

Every year, on the anniversary of the event, High Mass is said in 

the Y lurch with exceeding pomp, and some years it is celebrated by 

■ the people with great rejoicing. This was especially life case in 

March of 1848, immediately upon the expulsion of the Austria* a. 

The architect of the Salute was Longhena, who laid its massive 

foundations on a substratum of 1,200,000 piles ; and, despite its vast 

disproportion of ornament, it is a most stately and magnificent edifice. 

Its form' 33 octagonal; its dome is supported, by eight ponderous 

pillars; it possesses one hundred and twenty-five statues. It has s*iv 

secondary altars, all, like the grand altar, oppressed with ornaments. 

It f is opulent in marbles, candelabra, bronzes, sculptures, and ch/J's 

d'u'uvrc of Titian and Tintoretto. In the oratory of the adjoining 

convent is the to-mb of the celebrated architect Sansovino, who was 

a wanderer all his life, and whose remains have been wandering from 

one church to another ever since - his death. 

The church Del Redeutore which uplifts its stately shape almost 

Malone op lUenslaud of the (Jiudtcca — or Zuetca — so called because 

^jmciently the quarter appropriated to the ’Jews, and previously called 
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^rjri h ‘t nf d ..to rfesemblft a thorn, owes its origin 

to like eau&e^witS ffiftBalutc. At the time of the visitation of the 
plague in IT) 7 5, 'the Doge Moneenigo and the-, Patriarch Trevisano 
recorded a joint vow,. similar to* that of Oentnfjtii ' and Tiepolo, a 
hundred jdars latTsr in imitation, and with similar result. The 
‘scourge* at once ceased its ravages ; and, before the year had closed, 
Palladio* had been charged to rear the church fid Sanlisdnto lie- 
dgrii&c— The church of the Most Holy Redemer* — in fullillmenf 
df^i/vcSv so potent and- so providential. On the 3d day of May, 
1578, the Doge and the ‘Patriarch, with appropriate pompf laid the 

first stone. This* event added a festa.to the Venetian calendar simi- 

, .■ * ^ 

lar to that of the Salute — similarly named La Sayrct ; and, on the 

19th of July, 1851 it was celebrated with unwonted splendor in 

connection with the restoration by Austria of the privilege of •/free 

port. The form of the Redcntore is a Latin cross ; its*fa<;ade is 

vas^y majestic in distant view; it has four altars, all surcharged wilh 

ornament, and about a dozen fine paintings by Veronese, Tintjrelto, 
* 

Bassano, and Palma. 

The church of San Gioryio May y lore — “ St. George the Great," 
if very popular shint at Venice — on the island of the same name, 
directly opposite the Piazjplta, and. one of the most prominent 
objects in approaching the city from the Adriatic, with its dome and 
lowering campanile, was commenced by Palladio in 1500, jd a 
rival to his famous chvf d\xu ere, the Redcntore ; but was not com- 
pleted until forty years later, ai^d by an inferior artist. Its facade 
of Lilian marble, adorned with columns and statues, has a splendid 
effect when illumined by the gold and purple of the setting sun. and 
viewed from the Molo or Piazetta. . Its dome is one of the grand- 
est, and its campanile, one of the loftiest, in Venice. 'Its. 
form is a Latin cross, and its interior its dcctfralcd fcy column^ 
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.’statues, .bronzes, and pictures by roast altars 
are laden with ornament, specialty the bigfi'HUaij -which is com- 
pletely incrusted with marbles and bronzes. The "Choir is sjdoudid 
with decoration, and the stalls of «>ak elaborately sculptured. This 
imposing pile is honored with the remains and monuments of three 
of the most illustrious Doges that ever wore the beretta of the* 
Qtean Queen. The- first monument is that of Domini eo Michioli, 
"the conqueror Qf* Jaffa, Tyre, Asealoti, and . Jerusalem, .and “ The 
Terror of the Greeks,” who died in 1 12S. It was this hero who^oro«glit 
Lome fr#hi the Archipelago the two famous granite columns, gray 
and red, which stand in the JPiazetta, hearing on flieir' summits the 
Lion of iSt. Mai k and the statue of his* predecessor in tiro protecto- 
rate of Venice — St. Theodore, standing on a crocodile. A second 
monument is ‘that of the Doge Leonardo Donato, distinguished for 
his noble defiance of the spiritual despotism and ^ secular assumption 
of that haughty, ^Pontiff Paul V., despite all . the anathema of 
Home, who died in 1G12; while the third is. that of Mata’ Antonio 
Memrno, who dispersed and routed the formidable pirn tic bands of 
the Uscoqucs of Dalmatia, which, for a hundred years, had. b$en 
the terror' of the Adriatic, lie dic'd in 1G15. Here, too, are 
monuments of tin*. Procurator Veniero, ivho died in 166 'I, aud Vin- 
cenzio Morosini, who died in 1538, besides portraits' of numerous 
' Venetian senators by Tintoretto. Over one of the doors is seen, 
also, the pleasant portrait of Pope Pius VII. It uas in this church 
that he was crowned, after his election by a conclave of cardinals 
convened at Venice in .the month of March, 1800. The church 
itself is said to owe its earliest origin to a singular cause. The 
island where it stands was once, covered with cypresses, aud inhabited 
^ by Leuediqtme monks. A ferocious mastiff belonging to the society 
.tore in pieces a young son of the Doge Pietro Ziani in 1205 ; who, 
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m Jfijs fury, and the "consent of the monks to bo 

• at once levelled with the soil. As his wrath and grief became 
assuaged, however, by the lapse of time, his piety awoke ; and, as a 
self-inflicted * penapee for his sacrilege, he erected on the spot a 
church t<y St. George the Great. In 15GC, this church having 
fallen into decay, %e present edifice was commenced by Palladio on 

the old foundation. 

• „ 

The church of the 'Frari, or Santa Maria Gloriosa i U Frari , 
Sya?- 1 "Created' about six hundred year’s ago, and is celebrated for its 
numerous and si^nptjious mausolea. Of these, there are' about a 
dozen, several, of which aip equestrian, erected to the memory of 
doge.% generals, and senators of the Republic. Put there is one 
humble tomb whiqh attracts more attention than all of these. At 
the b&se of the second • altar, on the right as you enter, ^ou*see a 
simple slab in the pavement, which indicates by its inscription, that’* 
beneath repose the ashes of the immortal Titiarf. He one of 
the last victims of the plague of 1575. 'He died August 27th, 
1570— at his own house, which is still to be seen, Cnmpo Ratio 
5520, and not at the Palazzo Barbarigo, where he long lived and 
painted — at the advanced age of ninety-nine years, almost with the 
brush in his hand.* Tin? unfinished painting .of “ Christ at the 


* The great roosters at Venice most of them attained very great age. Sansovino died 
at 93; Yittoria at 82; Tintoretto at 83; Bellini at 80;. Veronese at GO; Cano y a at Gf»; 
while Goldoni, “ the Italian Aloliere,” died ul sr». Giorgione died of grief at 33— t lie same 
age as Ks»phacl—for the loss of a mistress, who eloped with Pietro Luzin, one of his pupils, 
wh<* subsequently fell, a soldier, at Zara. # Thc mistress of Titian, immortalized by Ids 
brush, was Violanto, daughter of the elder Palma. The great master was at one time 
wealthy, and entertained nobles at his table ; but ho boeame impoverished by a natural 
son. who seems, nevertheless, to have been a very nwnat.ural one, who was a priest— and 
he died destitute. To complete the picture, upon his death, Ids ho us* was entered by 
thieves ami thoroughly sacked, tho customary vigilance of thQ poll&i having been 
paralyzed by the postil on re. 
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Tomb,” on which, at th^ time, ho waS' seen at the 
. Academy. Ilis remains, by order of the Senate,, were not consumed 
hy quick' lime, as were those of other victims of the pestilence, but 
were deposited iii the Frari church, where they have ever since re- 
mained. * At the close of the last century, Canova was engaged to 
furnish a. design for a monument to the greht tttaster, and did so 
gratuitously ; but the execution of the work wa$ prevented by the 
' fall of the He public. Some years* since, a monument was ordered 
by the late Emperor of Austria, Ferdinand, at his, own exptfi* • ami 
is now in slow progress. The monument designed .by * Canova for 
Titian stands over the remains of Oanova himself, afc*\tho altar 
.'directly opposite, across the nave. The elevation presents a section 
of a lofty pyramid of Carrara marble, with bronze doors opening 
into a tomb, with allegorical figures ef Art, Genius, etc.*, du fuhereal 
procession — not in very good taste, as a whole. It was erected in < 
1827, by a subscription of the sculptor’s admirers iir all Europe at 
a cost of 820,000. This same monument, originally designed for 
Titian, but erected over its designer, was by himself modified .to bo 
a monument to the Archduchess Christina of Austria, and stands 
to her memory in the .Church of the Augustines'at Vienna, 

* Only the heart of Oanova is v beneath his tpmb at the Frari. 
llm right hand w preserved in an urn at the Academy, while the 
classic temple, devised by himself, at the little village of Passng- 
nano, at the foot of the Alps, where he was born, received his body, 
on the 25th of October, 1825. His tomb bears but two words: 
Hie Oanova . He (lied at Venice, October 13th,* 1822, at the. age 
of sixty five years. His works number about one hundred and 
sixty pieces, one of the most rioted of which — his colossal 
Washington was possessed hy the Capitol of North Carolina. In 
<T792j the 'Venetian Senate awarded the artist a pension of two 
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hundred dbx&ts *&6daJ, for ? his monument .to the cele- ? . ; 

4* briefed Admii*suj|l||^t- the . Arsenal, although the work hud 

• ' * •>' 'faf r - 

been gratuitous.,^ In J 97, Napoleon- confirmed the pension, and 
Austria .did the same, in 181J5,' on condition that the sculptor 
should superintefi'Alhe Austrian students* of art at Home, a 
, r eity' he had then selected for^liis abode. Subsequently, Pius 
VII. made him ’ Marquis of Ischia, the revenues amounting to 
so;nC three thousand' scudi per- annum. In 1 81o> he was commits - 
siori^d superintend the restoration of the works of art to Italy. 

• Another, among the numerous gorgeous mausolea in t the Frari 
church .which wjll afrest the eye, is that 1 of the unhappy Dogo 
Franceseb^ 9 scari, immort&tized by Byron in the tragedy bearing 
his name, ' His dojat of thirty-four years was one of the longest 
and most illustrious in the history of the Republic. Overwhelmed 
at length by the persecutions to which he and his family yere sulri 
jected by his foes* and compelled, at the extreme age of Eighty- 
four years, to abdicate an office he had reluctantly accepted, and 
had twice offered to resign, and had been finally forced to swear to 
retain for life — ho fainted on descending the Giants’ Staircase to 
leave iris ducal abode. - On hearing the great bell of St. Mark 
announce the election of his successor, Malipieri, five days* later, he 
ruptured a blood vessel, find died, October noth; 1457. Tc is a 
remarkable fact, that, never before, and never after, in all tlio 
long history of Venice, was there a Doge to mourn at the splen- 
did obsequies of his predecessor.. It was only after the, death and 
burial of one Doge that another*was ever chosen. Fn the. garb of a 
simple Senator, Malipieri followed the remains of the great Posenri, 
decked with the insignia of the dogat, to the tomb. # ^ 

In the biography of none of the noble families of Venice is the 
persecuting jealousy of that despotic Oligarchy so ConspWous, as in ■ 
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; that of the Foscari. Many of these tjite, were, vic- 

tims of life-long martyrdom, because of .thetrj^ower and renown ;* 
but there is none wliose^ persecutions will* compare witli those of 
this celebrated house. Had the Warning addressed by Foscari’s 
predecessor, Moncenigp, tathe Senate, against elevation to* the 
Ducal chair, been hut addressed ho himself, and been but better 
heeded than it was by those who received it, the old noble might 
* have been spared the miseries of his protracted ifogat, and, at 
length,. have succumbed -to a happier fate ; while his mortaKoiy Lo- 
redaiio, might never have inscribed on his ledge^ — IS ha payata — 
“lie has payed” — at the close of* a long aC&oune of ,$;u cities, be- 
cause of imputed wrongs in a father and uncle slain. ' The studied 
and refined persecution of Foscari by the Venetian Senate, maybe 
inferred from a single example.- One day, while Doge, iii his own 
gorgeous palace on the Grahd Canal, surrounded by patricians, ho 
was slightly wounded by a man clearly insane; pertaining to a noble 
family. Despite the manifest insanity, however, the man was arrest- 

’ ■ - • f 

ed, tried and tortured by the Ten ; and, although the Doge eutreated 
his pardon, was actually executed. The tragedy took place in a boat 
moored opposite to the palace where the bjpw had been struck ; and 
Foscari was forced to witness -the pitiable spectacle from his own 
windows ! "And, a ihvv years later, the old Doge was forced to 
witness a spectacle yet m^re pitiable — tile' torture of his own, and 
only, and innocent son ! A fine painting of the last parting of the 
two Foscari, by Gregoletti, was executed, some years since, by. order 

<e 

* The family Da Moufci, for example, whoso splendid palace easts its shadow on tins 
Grand Canal, was persecuted for years, beciuse ^member of that family, an Envoy of 
Venice toTtome, accepted the red hat of a Cardinal, without her permission. The old Ho- 
pe blic, however, more than once, filled the Pontifical chair; and sons of St. Murk l>ecajno 
^ successors of St^hPiiU'.r. Antonio Ottobini, who became Alexander VIII., In j<WJ, and 
Carlo llezzoaidb, who became Clement XII L., In 1758, may bo named as examples. 
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of the Emperor Fer4S^id ; as was, also, one of the last parting of 
old Faliera vvithTi^^ifo. Engravings of both are common at 
Venice. * 

One other monument in the church of the Frari will attract at- 

’ ‘ f * *‘s . ' • - 

tcntion for ffs unique, its grotesque design, if Tor nothing besides. 
It is that of the Doge JLVsaro, who di^tf in 1660, from tire effects of 
a fall down one of the secret staircases of the Ducal Palace.' lie 
reigned but t4iree years, and })is pompous tomb jV^ents one of the 
num^fo^s instances at Venice, wherein the monument of the prince 
sterns imposing mid splendid, in exact ratio to the brevity and 
insignificance of tiis Administration. * The ponderous mausoleum 
presses' with crushing weight on the shoulders of two unhappy 
negroes, black as the blackest marble can make them ; their sable 
knees bursting through their white drawers, in their desperate 
efforts to sustain their burthen. In the centre of the* m<|nument, 
above gill, complafsantly sits the marble Doge; and, on each side' 

m' t • 

of him, is n ; bronze skeleton bearing a scroll, and a dragon bearing 
an urn ! Another figure is, at the same time, offering the Doge a 
crown, which lie is very nnxleslly declining ! 

^ This church h^ half a dozen altars richly decorated ; some fine 
paintings by Titian, Palma, Bellini,* Sal viati, and others a choir 
celebrated for its exquisitely carved .wood aiul mar q (icteric, and a 
large number of statues, urns, bronzes, sculptures, de. The convent, 
adjoining is' ^ depository of the archives of the government, ancient 
and modern ; and embraces, among other treasures, “The Golden 
Book,” and numerous autograph letters of Charles V., Francis I., 
Henry IV., and of Napoleon. 

The church of the Frari , or Monks, owes its name to me fact, 
that the site was once' possessed by a convent of Minorities of St.; 
Francis. The first stone was laid in 1250, by Cardina^Oltaniano, 
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Legate of the Popfc. ^hcrs is nothing, in to demand 

notice.' 4 Its facade is enriched by three fine fimjues. 

v " „ i 1 ^ - « flr# *4 

The church of San Giovartfii e Paolo — “ Saints John a&d Paul ” 

— is \o Venice, in connection with the church of the Frnri , what 

u/* 

St Denis 'is to Faris^what Westminster is to London, what Santa 
Croce is to Florence, what th^&eurial is to Madrid : it is the Paii- 
theon, the Windsor, of the illustrious dost of the ancient Republic ; 
it is the jnaWoiptfui of power tt lank, “where pomp Tnagnilieently 
mourns departed pride.” Externally, the edifice has not thc/ili^hte*t 
pretension* Its facade is not finished, although the structure was 
commenced in the thirteenth century, completed In the fourteenth, 
and consecrated in the fifteenth, inowf’than foi\r Centuries since. 
Here are seen the monuments of about a dozen Doges," among which 
tlnaf of Andrea Vendramini, whose magnificent palace on the Grand 
Canal O^w belongs to the Duchess of Berri, is the most imposing. 
It is, indeed, deerped by many the most splendid* tomb in Venice. 
This Doge was one, of the fust of the New# Nobility created after the 
\V ar of the Chioggia, in acknowledgment of extraoulinary pecuniary 
sacrifices of patriotic citizens duiing that darkest epoch in the his- 
tory of the Republic. Here, abo, is the urn of, the heroic Mar**’ 
♦Antonio Hr agadino, the champion and the martyr of 0ypru<*, con- 
taining ouly his skin — ransomed by his family, at enormous cost, 
from the Moslem. Like Maisyns and St. Bartholomew, he was 
flayed alive ! Heie, also, among the numberless tombs* Of senators, 
generals, and illustrious men, that of Vittorio Cappello, brother of 
the frail but beautiful Bianca, to whose liberality he was indebted 
for thoTrevisan palace, on the Calle <U Canouicn , near the Cathedral, 
one of the richest in Venice, will airest attention; as, also, that of 
Edward Wb’Vlsor, a military adventurer — a Oondottiore in the scr- 

i * 

\ice of the Republic, an Englishman, interred nearly three centuries 
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Ah i nsgn|3 ti^ ^^^ie tomb of Alvjse Michiele records the fact, 
that he fej[ dead, m SjlMSO, in the* Senate chamber, while nuking the 
recognition, of Henry TV., king of France, by the Republic \* and 


in a comer “seen the*hew tdtnl? of the Marquis do Chandler 
Geneial of Artillery and Governor of Venice, who died in 1825 
The celebrated Doge, M.pino Falioro, who w r as beheaded for treason 

**9 

on the landing of the Giants’ Stairciso' of the Ducal Pahro as as* 
sorted by Byton and Delavigne — is declared iiiVipfces to l heir re- 
spective^ Tragedies founded On the subject, to be buried in an 
oWui’o corner of ibis church ; but by others it is denied. Nexeial 
of the monuments are surmounted bv equestrian statues, and by 
maible effigies of banned rribn, who look out from their helmets as 
fim-ely as executioners. A \ast window of beautifully colored glass, 

detailed at Muraxjo in the fifteenth ceutuiy, pte^enls one of thejfotf 

* 

specimens of that art in the chinches of Venice"; although |he stain- 
mg of glass in a certain manner has been for ages, and is yet, a 
sec ict jealously guaidod at tbit ancient manufactory. Over the 
giarnl altar, which is v*ny rich, is a lesser window of similar cha- 
l. icter, a centuiv later in origin. This church has some fine paint- 
ings as well as soyie fine sculptures in marble; but the gem of the 
edifjeo is considered the celebi ited San Pietro Afar tire by* Titian. 
TTiis })ainting is, by some artists, esteemed the second, in rogud of 
merit, in the woild — “The TiansfiguKation,” by R iphael, in the 
Vatican, being ranked the fir^fc. Others consider, “ The Assump- 
tion of the Viigin, n by Titian, in the Academy of Venice, or u The 
Communion of St. Jerome,” by Paul Veienese, in St, Peter’s at 
Rome, or u The Last Judgment,” at Pari* — either one, or all, stipe- 

* D-eath.ymdor li' 1 1r< urns tames, his not boon umomtuon. ( hnthara amrAdanj® am 
instauis Tlir forimr foil m a couvulslu fit, A pul Slh, 17SS, lien rteins? to speak in 
the House ol 1 ords uid died a month lator it his residence in London. Adam 1 -, us c \ t ry 
one knmi s, t \pire 1 m th< antf -ch amber of the IT. S Si nite. 
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nor* Jbe greatest «masters have m we are 

inforrned by Aigarotti, w that it is impossible to find a fenlt in tins 
painting l” Whatever its merits, it has certainly received the highest 
honors which can be accorded ^ work of art 'Having once been 
sold by the fraternity, for whose church it was paint d, for the sum 
of 18,000 crowns, the Council of Ten annulled the contract, and 
forbade the Dominicans e\»*r again, on pain of death to $11 con* 
eerned, to pait«\vflh it ! By Napoleon it was ‘sent to the Lou\ re, 
win re it lemained fifteen years; and was there, by the ingenious 
process of rmtotlayc , ustored to primitive perflation. It has b'*eit 
engia\ed a dozen times*, and cojiied and imitated rime^-nuinberhss. 

o 

A few years since, it was copied for the Emperor of Russia ; and, 

* in the summer of 1S.>], a copy was taken by Bartolomei, a Bom u> 
"Vtfot of distinction, for the Academy of Aits in Baltimore. The 
subject <Y tin's famous p tinting is the murder of a monk known as 
Father Peter of Yetona, who was assassinated in n forest ne<u Jku 
lassina, when returning from a secret conference with another monk. 
This man flourished in the thnteenth century, and repaired from 
Verona to Milan to d» nounce hen sit*', mid punish In letics. Imh ed, 
a pulpitis still shown on the outride of the church* of San Eustaelih 
in the latter city, whence he w\as wont to hurl his pious anathemas. 
But the woithy disciple of St. Dominic finding himself quite unsiu 
tubful in his spiritual demim ialions, had recourse to egrpore.x] tor- 
tures, vflbich, through the Inquisition of his dark order* lie jdied so 
mercilessly, that, at length, in 1 252, April 6th, long-suffering pa- 
tience was exhausted, afld fear and vengeance dictated his assn fi- 
liation. A dozen years aflerw.uds Rome 1 canYmi/ed him ; an'd 
three centuries after that, Titian was commissioned h) the Donnu 

* Titian hirnsdf rcsrirded aa Ins in wtcr-picco, the“Supp i } " pm tul fui I Mul p II tnr 
the hacunai, osj winch lm was ©ivogul *>imn 
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yetam the Martyrdom and 
, aqd coloring of this picture, 
even the most unprofessional eye. must perceive to be exquisite; 
but all unprofessional people, ah$ even all professors and connois- 
seurs of art, do u^i.eoncude it to be the most, attractive of the great 
master’s works. The robust figure of an angel or two hovering in 
must palpable— hay, ponderous .proportions oven the tree-tops, de- 
tracts materially from the appropriateness of the design to a practi- 
s cal a*d Protestant eye. But, if tjiis be a fault obnoxious to good 
taste, it is a glariujf one in all the great religious paintings of all 
the great masters. The Deity presides in person at the “ Paradise” 
of Tkitorottd, and receives ttie Madonna into Heaven in the “ As- 
sumption” of Titian ; while, in “The Venetian Slave delivered by 
St. Mark” of the former artist, the muscular body of the sain^.fle-. 
M-euding from the skies makes one shudder, from its similitude to 
the form of some stalwart and unhappy tiler tumbling headlong 
! a roof i “ The Last Judgment,” of Michael Angelo, also, who- ’ 
the** as a fresco in tire Sistino chapel at Koine, or as a painting in 
tic* Borhonie Museum at Naples, strikes the uninitiated more as a 
pc> ious collection c*f well-developed arms and legs,, floating by some 
41 devilish cantrip slight” in mid-air, than for anything else ! 

In the campo , in front of the clmrch of Saints John and Paul, is 
to bo seen' thlU. only public equestrian statue in Venice ; and ibis one. 
proves, that its artist was not very “ knowing in liorsc-tjesh.” \Vcst- 
niacott says, “ it is heavy in form, and its action is untrue to nature.” 

It is said to be the secoud equestrian statue erected in Italy after • 
the renaissance, and , is a monument to Collconi, a general of the 
11 'public, who r said first to have employed field-pieces in warfare, 
and who died in 1 475. Count Dam states, that OoJleomVqucalhed 
til.* KYpublif i!ir»,000 dumts, un condition that an equestrian statue ' 


icans to confer mqj^^s^ngprnmorfality 
the Martyr. The design, ^rawing, drapery 
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fi msinory^ sfioulct bo erected on this spot^ The legacy was 
Incepted,' and a famous artist of Florence, An Area Verocchio, painter, 
sculptor, architect, inventor of modelling in plaster, and master of 
the celebrated Leonardo da Vinci^ was employed to execute the work. 
Vasari tells us, that (he sculptor had moulded the horse, when he 
. was notified, that lie must mould the figure of Vellano of Padua, a 
living general, as, its rider. The indignant artist, in a rage, broke 
the head of hisT mould, and then fled home to l^orcncc ! The 
Senate sent word after him, that his own head should share t fee late 
of his horse’s, if he was caught ! His reply wa*> that they u,uld 
restore his own head far more t asily than theyVoukl that of his 
horse ! There was so much of truth in the ivjoind-r, as well as -o 
, much' of humor, that a pardon was sent him at once, when In* 
returned to Venice, an 1 wiu-ked with such zeal on hi* original 
design, 1 What ho ruptured a blood-vessel and di'*d ; and the slain*? 
w r as cast bv Le<yianb>, whose name appears on the horse’s girth. 

Tills anecdote illustrates the fact, that St. Mark was always a 
fetern task-master, whether (bailing with artists or admiral*, .sculp- 
tors or soldiers. It is related of the celebrated Titian, who suc- 
ceeded Pejliiu as painter of the Republic, — (far which sen in; * ’ o 
received three hundred crowns per annum, being obliged to pain! 
every Doge at eight crown* pci* head, paid by the Doge himself!) - 
that, on one occasion, having been commissioned to^xecute a bat- 
tle-piece for the Stab*, at twelve ducats per diem while employed, 
and having been paid in advance, and having been idle fifteen days, 
he was mulcted two hundred ducats — “ obtained on false presences P 
Another artist, Tintoretto, perhaps, or Giorgione— having been paid 
' in advance for a picture for the Ducal Palace, and haying suspended 
the work add gone over to Padua to paint an altar-piece, an agent 
of tho Ten brought the truant speedily back to Venice, and bade 
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liim resume, at once, and complete “ the job sf the Senate !” Again, 
while the great Sansovino, architect of the State, was erecting tlie 
Library of St. Mark, one of the vaults sinking, he was arrested and 
imprisoued, deposed from cilice* and condemned to repair the 
damage at his own cost. Through the influence of his friends, 
Titian and Pietro Arctino, lie was restored t.o liberty and office, but 
Mjoii afier died. On the famous bronze door of fche Sacristy of St. 
Mark, which occupied thirty years of the artist’s life,” appear the 
ii'-ad-’ of his two friends wiili his own. Arctino was a poet, infa- 

j ions for dehauehe.’v. < bice more — when Sanmiehieli had erected 

| . 

Lie iiulile ensile «■! Nuif Andrea amid the sands and waves of the 
Port of the Lido, lib id'- pronounced it -insecure ; and, not until it 
Lad bom tested by a di-clmge of all its batteries at the same mo- 
ment, NMh 1 the aie!iii*‘<‘l. iviejwd iV*>m arrest. m * 

Adjoining tin* eluirch of Saint-. John and Paul stamp # i lie fine 
of Lc Sr'ml / <ti S o.v JA//vo, <me of liie^Jx religion.' and 
e i i In 1 1 < Itfi 'pie private i ti-i ll i « : ; , wincli, to her honor he it recorded, 

f>r four <** -r it mie.-, e\Mod at Venice. ThU is a I b>.- pilal tdr 
1 1 . * ■ ! \ ■ -.-.and among it-' iitmnoo a r <- several hundred insane women. 
^ walk thioueli Vm -.paeious wards is more irnpre--i\e than would 
■ a thou-and homilies, Madti' , -> in all its h >rri PL * — in all its iv- 
-•long t<> 1 m h 1 h *V i • from moping Jdtliih (•» i mug hmaes. The. 

■ i!d s\ Mem still obtains, with all i’.~. f-.oful iv-ulm. The Hospital Ur 
tiis'iUi- men s on (he b lain l of ^an Servolo, in the dim tioti of the la do. 
“ I baa-,” says an eloquent writer, “ the reas. >n of a few Piiest *1 To-a »ital- 
l.ir , Monks of St. John, struggles with the madn.-s of three hutidr* d 
mamacs w'hile, from the grated easement -, lie* unhappy inmates 
»»k mil ‘>i. id- aiebmchoh 1 .a,; un-*, and send forth over the mir- 
ror, »1 suilatc, as it rets* its tin* lurid sunsel, or the, fallal moon- 
beams, ih-dr wild and unavailing shouts after the pas.-iLg gondola. 
7 
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“ Oh, God! take what # thou wilt, but spare my 'reason !” was the 
ejaculation of the great Johnson ; and who tfiat had visited the 
Mad Houses of Venice would not join in that mournful prayer ? 

Close beside the isle of San Servolo, and, as a contrast to its sad 

a 

destination, stands the isle of San Lazzaro, the site of the peaceful 
Convent of the Armenians. The island owes its name to the fact 
that, in 1182, a Hospital for lepers from the Orient was here estab- 
lished. But, the^urse of leprosy ceasing in 1715 Mechitar, chief 
of the Armenian church, driven from the Morea, by the infidels, re- 
ceived of the Venetian Senate this spot as an asylum for his faith — 
which faith is Catholic, certain rites and ceremonies only excepted. 
The voluminous registers of .San Lazzarcf show the names of half the 
distinguished people of Europe, to say nothing of Asia and Amorb-a. 

In®the year 1801, Pope Pius VII., after his consecration at San 

. • 

Giorgio^ visited this convent, and recorded his name. In 184*, 
King Louis of Bavaria, on a visit tlicie, actihes-vd >ouie verses to the 
monks, which were dove by them into three different languages. 

Not far from the church of Sts. John and P°ul is La Chicsa dd 
Gcsuiti — “ The Church of the Jesuits.” Externally, it is a vast 
barn ; and, on entering, the first impression jj?, that the wal^, 
columns, altars, pulpit, and ewn the pavement itself, have been” 
daubed with a ground-work oi hitexvash, and then (/rained with 
coarse stainings of green. What tin u is the amazement, »hcn, upon 
examination, the white ground proves to he purest marble of Carrara, 
and the green stainings — verd-antiqne ! The illusion produced by 
this process in the drapery of the pulpit, is .so perfect, that nothing 
less than the evidence of the sense of touch can convince the visitor 
that it is marble and not tapestry. One would suppose that only 
cloth of some description, could present a sweep and pendency so 
graceful. # Tho grand altar is superbly ricli. The spiral columns 
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which sustain tlm dais or baldacchino , a*Ve of solid verd-anlique 
marble; the tabernacle is of lapis-lazuli, and the steps are of 
Carrareso marble, vermiculated and arabesqued with yellow. The 
church has several fine paintings; among which is Titian’s “ Mar- 
tyrdom of San Laurentino,” which was at the Louvre from 1797 to 
1815. It has, also, several Palmas and Tintorettos, and boasts the 
monument of the celebrated Doge Pasquale Cicogna, who substituted 
for the old liialto Bridge of wood the new Rialto Bridge of marble, 
as it now stands. It. has, moreover, the dust and tomb of the last 
Doge of Venice. Lujgi Matiini, with its affecting inscription — 

*' . h'lrrititaii saw Mil ni id ci acres” Cicogna, whose tomb is as 
humhli.* as th<> <■ of mo-»t of the really great men of Venice, was 
ei* rt -d i<> the dejaf in 158.), after a stormy contest between the 
oM and tin* new Pat r!* -at and after no less than fifty-two ballot- , 
bigs - 1 1 1 ; * inl'tjn nld man, who^e ancestor, an apothecary, had ac- 
quih‘1 n* ■ -:ty t.vo r"nturie- before by furnishing an armed galley 
in t be War of the Chioggia, being selected in a spirit of compromise. 
T!ih [ )t >g", who as a saint as well as a prince — who worked miracles 
a-« w«Il as built bridges • cninpl' , ! ,, d the celebrated fortress of Palma 
-* uo\a, in the Frftil, and, as aheady nnmtionod, erected the Rialto 
— \\huh had been originally «:•*■)■ i acted of wood, in 1204, but 
repeatedly consumed by lire — of marble, in 1591. Its architect was 
the famous Da Ponie, its cost, 2*0,000 sequins, or more than half a 
million of dollars; and no less than 12,000 piles of elm, wo are 
told, were employed in its foundation. Its single arch of ninety 
feet span is exceedingly graceful.* It is crossed, like all the other 
bridges of Venice, by means of ascending and descending steps; 
and two ranges of shops divide it into three parallel streets. Hero, 
goldsmiths drive their trade, and here those extremely fine and 
* Thu Canal azzo varies from ono to two hundred feet in width. 
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pure yet strong gold chains, called jaseron, for which Venice Inn 
long been famous, are sold by the yard. 

In the autumn of 1838, when the Emperor Ferdinand assumed 
the iron crown of Lombardy at Gjilan, it was contemplated to give 
the event a monumental commemoration at Venice, by throwing a 
second bridge of marble, like that of the Rialto, across the (Hand 
Canal, opposite the Academy of Arts. Ilad this design been 
accomplished, th*e loss in point of scenic effect to this beautiful Cor so 
would have been great; and so, probably, would have been the 
gain to the city, in point of utility. Which would have preponder- 
ated, however, different tastes would differently haVe decided. But 
the enormous expense, as estimated, forbade the enterprise Bang 
undertaken. The canal is, at this point, wider than at the Rialto, 

t 

or, perhaps, at any other point above the Dogium di Mare, or the 
Marine Custom House ; and any bridge would demand a single arch. 
It was also contemplated by the Government, in honor of the Em- 
peror's coronation, to purchase and restore the magnificent Foscuri 
palace, and found there a Polytechnic School. Well — the. palace 
was purchased; but it was degraded into a Barrack for Bohemian 
soldiers l 

Returning, however, to the. churches — If the visitor is astonished 
at the richness of decoration in the church of the Jesuits, what will 
h6 say of the Scalzi , the interior of* which is entirely constructed of 
Carrarcse marble, and is one continuous cou //cries of sculpture, 
statuary, and gilding? Every where is beheld only marble; and 
every possible shape, and many seemingly impossible shapes fur 
marble to assume, are presented. Tn the words of a Frenchman - - 
marble spreads itself in plates upon the walls, it twists itself into 
spiral columns, it moulds itself into chapiters, it curves itself into 
^vaults, it bVeaks itself into angles, it denticulates itself into cornices 
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it ditfuscs itself into every imaginable forjn of flourish and orna- 
ment ; it floods the pavement engraved with epitaphs and sculptured 
with armorial hearings; it is red. it is green, it is white, it is black, 
it is veined, vermieulated, variegated, spotted; it shapes itself into 
statues and can atides, winds itself into candelabra, effloresces into 
fruits, blossoms, and haws; and even flings itself abroad into starry 
rays, to form a halo for the resplendent brow of the Madonna her- 
self, and for* the mysterious effulgence of the Holy (I host! This 
church is about two hundred years old, and owes its costly decora- 
tions chiefly to opulent families — to the Venetian “ Josephs of 
Arimathca,” who have constructed here their “ new tombs.” Some 
of the most gorgeous of the ehapels, indeed, were presented by indi- 
vidual families. It has two or three fine paintings. The Venetians 
are vastly proud of this church— more so, if possible, than ol* old 
San Marco itself. Vet, with all its marble, and golden, mid sculp- 
tural sumptuousiicss, it is by no means, pure ii^ style or relined in 
taste ; and, worse than all, it has attached to it not tin* slightest historic 
interest. It is a monument of mammon — not of religion — not of 
ambition — not of patriotism — not even of art. The tenants of its 
tombs are. the rich, and the rich only — not of the great — not of the 
good ; and, what that theatrical chapel, La Nvtn Dame Je Lorctte 
may be to Paiis, that, to Venice, is La Chit'sa (leyl'i Scald. I lur- 
ing the bombardment of M Of several balls dropped through -its 
gilded vault. One almost shudders at the idea of the irreparable 
damage which a bomb, bursting in its chancel, or its nave, would 
ha\e accomplished; and it lay fully within the range of these terri- 
ble projectiles. The name is derived from that of the mendicant 
order of bare-fu'>lul friars — Scald — whose convent once possessed 
the spot. 

Some eight or ten of the most noted churches in V cnicc have 
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now been noticed. BuUthis brief catalogue includes not all among 
ber three-score of sacred structures worthy of mention, whether we 
regard origin or history, architecture or ornament — their monu- 
ments, or their paintings. I3y no g means. There is the church of 
San Zaccaria , with its vast dimensions, its singularly beautiful 
architecture, its costly decorations, and noted for the historic fact of 
the assassination of*theDoge Pietro Tradenigo, in the ninth century, 
at its very portal, \>n the occasion of the annual procession*to the edifice 
in honor of the saint — in which bloody catastrophe originated a decree 
of the Senate, that, in future, dignitaries of State should visit churches 
and convents only in giided gondolas, although the decree was sub- 
sequently rescinded, and all gondolas, for the sake of equality, and 
to check prodigality, were restricted in hue to black only, as at pre- 
sent." /.Then there is the church of San Francesco della Vigna , a 
beautiful fnonument of the taste and genius of Palladio and Sanso- 
vino, in the 16th century, occupying the site of an ancient vineyard 
— whence its name — and honored by the tomb of that sage, brave, 
and astute old Doge, Andrea Gritti. And there is the church of 
San Giuseppe, distinguished by the splendid double mausoleum of 
the Doge Marino Grimani and his beautiful Dogwessa, both sleep- 
ing in one tomb; which lady, upon her 0 coronation, a rare event,* 
received of Pope Clement VII f. the u Golden Rose,” which gavo 
he/ the rank of Princess, and of \fhich she was subsequently de- 
prived by the jealousy of the Senate. And there is San Martino , 
with its gorgeous paintings by Palma ; and San Sebastiano , filled 
with works of the great master, Paul Veronese, and appropriately 
and deservedly honored with his tomb ; and San Nicolo , celebrated 
for the antiquity of its origin, and its costly columns from Carrara, 
and its splendid stalactites from Corfu ; and Santa Maria del Car - 

* The Venetian Doges seldom had wivoa. 
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mine, with its paintings of Palma and Tintoretto, its tomb and 
statue of Foscarini, and its towering campanile, which, for two whole 
centuries, has been threatening to crush the adjacent roofs — al- 
though it varies scarcely more from an irreproachable perpendicular 
than all the other bell-towers of Venice, every one of which, St. 
Mark’s not excepted, has, as before stated, a decided lean. And 
then, the vast and ancient San Stefa no, with it* rare marbles and 
rich sculptures — its bas-reliefs and statues — immortalized by the 
tomb of P’Alviano, the victim-hero of the wars of the League of 
Carnbray— ■ as, also, that of Morosini, the hero of the Pcloponessus, 
who died at Napoli df Romania — while a rich urn of marble, in the 
cloister, contains the ashes of the Doge Contarini, one of the heroes 
of the war of the Ghioggia : and Santa Maria Formosa , with its 
tombs and busts of the proud house of Capello, and its ancient tra- 
dition of the Prides of Venice, who, as before mentioned, irr connec- 
tion with San Pietro di Gastello , on the annual nuptial feast, 
decorated for the occasion with all the costly jewelry of St. Mark’s, 
and bearing their rich dowries, were abducted by the corsairs of 
Trieste, although in a few hours, and before nightfall, by Venetian 
gallantry, regained : and San Salvatore , with its three grand 
paintings by Titian, its precious Icon, a picture composed of gems 
like the Paid d'oro of St. Mark’s, exposed only on occasions of spe- 
cial solemnity — with its tombs 4>f the three Cardinals Conaro, and 
the two Doges Priuli, and, above all, its splendid mausoleum of 
Catarina Conaro, daughter of St. Mark and Queen of Cyprus, who 
died in 1510, and who is represented by a bas-relief on the marble 
ottering the crown of her island-kingdom to the Doge — albeit, in 
very sooth, an offer more compulsory on the part of the spirited 
sovereign than spontaneous : and the S. S . Apostbli, with its 
Btrango altar of black touch-stonc, in a chapel honored fjs the tomb 
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of the remains of the Qjyieen of Cyprus, before their final deposits in 
San Salvatore ; ami the Tolentini, on the Catialazzo, opposite 
the sumptuous gardens of the opulent Greek banker, lbipadopoli — 
distinguished for its painting of St. Mark descending from Heaven 
to break the bonds of a Venetian slave, a duplicate of which is 
found in the Academy, and distinguished likewise for its mausoleum 
of the Conaro fanjily, where again is told in maible the false tale 
of the proffering- to the Doge Harbarigo, in 1400, of the* crown of the 
idle of Cyprus, hy its Queen ; and La Madonna dell' Orto, with its 
numerous Tintorettos — the most, remarkable of which is the enormous 
and singular representation of the “ Last Judgment,” sixty feet by 
thirty in dimensions — and its graceful campanile shattered by a thun- 
derbolt some twenty years ago ; and San Giorf/io dri Greet, erected, 
as a Greek inscription declares, in lool, three hundred years since, 
almost t<* a year, by Greeks residing at, or visiting Venice, on busi- 
ness or pleasure, in order that they might worship God according to 
the dictates of conscience and the laws of their fathers — the form of 
worship, and the mode of chanting prayers, and the separating of 
men and women, being much that of the Jewish Synagogue — the 
church itself being a monument of the characterise toleration, both 
of the ancient Republic and the Austrian government, in matters of 
religion; and San ltocco, er< el<-d after the cessation of the plague 
ia 1490 — that event being attributed to the intercession of St. 
Koch, the protector against pestilence, by whose relies one of its 
tombs is hallowed — the edifice being adorned, as well as the Scuola 
di San Rocco adjoining, with numberless paintings by that everlast- 
ing Tintoretto,* the chief of which is the immense Crucifixion 

* The churches of Yen ice, alone, claim not loss than L'6S "rand pnfntiiurs from the pro- 
lific brush of tl> : s celebrated master; while the Ducal Palace has the “ ParadNe*" and 
other vast works. The idea that ho was aided by his pupils is, doubtless, correct. ll»> is 
exceeded in the number of his works only hy Kubens, who painted lsi») pieces, cm- 
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and San Paolo , erected by tlio T)oge Tradonigo and his son, in the 
9th century, now remarkable only for its campanile, on which 
is a singular bas-relief of two Lions of St. Mark, one in the folds of 
a huge serpent, which threatens to crush it, and the other holding 
up in its paws a human head — alluding, as tradition asserts, to the 
conspiracy against Venice of Filippo Visconti duke of Milan, the de- 
vice of whose shield was a serpent, in connection with the unhappy 
Carmagnola “who was decapitated between the columns of the Pia- 
zetta, in 1432 ; and San Jacopo di Rialto , the oldest church in 
Venice, first constructed in the 5th century, in fulfillment of a vow 
of one Condiotto, a T>oat- builder, which vow is asserted to have 
saved all his little property from conflagration, when imminently 
menaced, by means of a sudden and miraculous torrent of rain ! In 
the 1 2th century, this old church — then more than seven hundred 
years old — was re-constructed in the original form andk on the 
original spot; and, in 1514, when two thousand houses all around 
it were swept away by the flames, this aged edifice, by miracle, re- 
mained untouched ! In 1531, it was again rebuilt “ in precisely the 
same form as at first, and on precisely the same spot,” as is record- 
ed in an inscription on its portico. It has two paintings by the 
son of Titian, noticeable only for their origin ; also a humble, but 
beautiful altar, adorned with bronzes and marbles ; and also two 
colossal statues — one of them a # statue of its patron saint. Its s;to 
is indicated by its name. It stands near the Rialto Bridge, and 
faces the old Rialto square. 

There are still other churches m Venice worthy of mention ; but, 
as this, already almost endless, catalogue must somewhere close, it 

bracing 14,S64 figures. But the Flemish artist executed no such vast undertakings an 
k Tho Paradise” of the Ducal Palace, or “ The Crucifixion” of the Qonfterie of St Roch, 
or “ The Last Judgment” of the Madonna doll’ Orto. 

1 * 
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may as well close here; .though fain would the writer allude to the 
unique, and venerable cathedral of the deserted Isle of Torcello, and 
the aged church of Santa Fosca hard by, hallowed by the relics of 
the martyr-virgin whose name it bears, stolen, as were many other 
Venetian relics, from a foreign town, by Venetian merchants ; and the 
old church of Murano, with a tesselated pavement like that of St. Mark, 
named and hallowed, in like manner, by the relics of a saint, of 
San Donato, Bishop of fivorca in Epirus, stolen, in like manner, too, 
by the Doge Michieli, in the 12 th century, from Cephalonia ; and 
fain, likewise, would he, for a few moments, dwell on the littlo 
church of San Lazzaro, buried in its green gardens on its quiet 
island, with its peaceful monastery of learned Armenians, its exten- 
sive library, its curious laboratory, its polyglott printing-press, its 
peculiar worship, its mosque-like minaret, its pleasant chimes, its 
' llegister of guests ; and last, though far from least, its memories of 
Byron. There is, too, a gray old edifice on the island of the Lido, 
the age and the site of which might well claim a recording word 
the Lido , where the great melancholy voice of the Adriatic roars 
forth an eternal requiem to the buried Hebrews of tho neighboring 
cemetery *. — the Lido, where the brave French ^seaman, Admiral 
Count VdWoAnJoyeuse, sV‘<q>s Ids last sleep, within, reach, at his own 
petition, of the solemn and ceaseless murmurs and even of the 
dashing spray, of that ocean lie lqved so well : — tho Lido, along 
whose drifted sands poor Byron daily galloped, composing his 
mournful verses the while, and longing for a quiet rest beneath : — 
the Lido, from whose bleaching shores is beheld a scene, when tho 
summer-sun goes down behind tho towers and domes of Venice— 
behind the blue Friulian mountains — behind the romantic Tyrol — 
behind the mighty Alps — Hooding sea, and land, and city, and 
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mountain-top with a deluge of glory — whicji neither pen nor pencil, 
nor poet, even, however inspired, can ever hope to portray ! 

But this must cease. What strange fascination have these old 
churches of Venice for an imaginative mind ! What melancholy, 
yet absorbing, interest is inspired by their time-stained walls, their 
mouldering monuments, their crumbling tombs, their glorious 
paintings, their gorgeous altars ! How many, generations have 
paced their pavements and sleep beneath them ! -What wondrous 
scenes have they not witnessed in their centuries of by-gone 
existence ! what startling events beheld ! what strange histories 
recorded ! What a world of august and mighty memories, and dim 
traditions, and solemn legends, and hoary chronicles, haunt and 
hallow their consecrated aisles ! 

Tor himself, the writer may well say, that some of the calmest 
and most contemplative hours he has ever known, have been passed 
in the churches of Venice; while, to that magic # and beautiful city, 
so long his abode, in no terms could ho more truthfully say farewell, 
than in those of her adopted bard — 


And of tho happiest moments which wero wrought 

Wil.lin the web of his existence, some 

From thee, fair Y enicoi have their coiota caught.* 
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I Tow art tliou destroyed that was inhabited of sea-faring men 
the renowned city, which wast strong in the sea! 

Ezektel xx vi. IT 




VENICE IN ’90-97. 


CHAPTER I. 

ALLIANCE. 

Tiie Fall of Venice, at lfce close of the last century, was one of 
the most memorable events in the annals of modern times. 
Despite her odious despotism, her incredible corruption, her detesta- 
ble duplicity, her deplorable decrepitude, Mictory has no record of 
fall so sudden and so irretrievable, after a career so extended and so 
extraordinary. 

In 1788, Luigi Manini, a member of the lowest class of the 
Venetian nobility — a class, which, in his person, for the first time 
and the last, attained the *I)ucal dignity — succeeded Paolo Reniero 
as Doge ; and, nearly at the same time, the outburst of the French 
Revolution shook every state in Europe to its centre. Venice alone 
remained unmoved, or, if moved at all, true to her aristocratic 
instincts and interests, she sympathized and sided with the absolute 
Powers ; although, unlike them, she raised no bulwark against the 
coming storm. Thus, in l791,#when the Count of Artois, brother 
to the unhappy Louis XVI., and subsequently King of France as 
Charles X., passed through her states, she honored him with every 
distinction due a prince of the blood. She signed, als$>, at Mantua, 
with the courts of the North and the court of Naples, a secret 
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treaty, which had for its object the restoration of the French 
Monarchy ; and she afforded to the fugitive Count of Lille, after- 
wards Louis XVIII., an asylum at Verona. But when, a few 
months later, by the Convention of Pilnitz, the basis of this treaty 
was annulled, Venice again fell back on her neutrality and aristoc- 
racy. She refused to receive a manifesto from the French National 
Assembly, but she resisted with equal obstinacy all the solicitations 
of the Coalition. In 1793, on the declaration of a Republic, she 
withdrew her ambassador from Paris — though a Republic herself in 
name ; but, after the fall of Robespierre, impressed by the ascen- 
dancy of the new power, she, like Prussia and Tuscany, renewed 
with it her diplomatic relations, sent an Fnvoy to felicitate the Con- 
vention on its triumphs, consented to receive a Minister in return, 
and, in compliance with remonstrances of tho Directory, gave notice 
to the Count of Lille to quit Verona. 

In 1794, Louis XVI. having perished on the scaffold, and the 
heir to the throne, Louis XVII., being a minor, as well as a prisoner 
in the Temple, the Count of Lille assumed the title of Regent of 
the Realm of France. On his route from Turin for Vienna, ho 
stopped at Verona, and there lived in seclusion in order to avoid 
honors from the Republic of Venice, by which it might become 
compromised. In 1795, by the decease of his nephew,* he became 

* The unfortunate son of Louis XYL as over; ono knows, is asserted not to have “ died 
of scrofbla, in tho Temple, at Paris, at tho age of ten, June S, 1795, under chargo of Simon 
the cobbler, 11 as was given out by the Directory. The earliest tale of his evasion recites 
that he fled to Vendde from Paris, and thonce to Venice wr Trieste; whence, finally, ho 
repaired to Rome, where he remained under tho charge of Pope Pius VII., until the 
latter’s seizure by Napoleon. A few years before, a young drummer, in tho regiment 
Belgiogoso had declared himself the Dauphin, in order to escape a flogging ; and he was so 
received at Turin, for some weeks. But, failing to convince his Judges, he confessed him- 
self the son of a watchmaker of Versailles. Shortly afterwards, the peasants of West- 
ern France were suro they had tho Dauphin in the person of a young laborer: and, in 
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Louis XVIIL, King of France ; and England recognized his right by 
sending him an ambassador at Verona. It was then that the 
French Directory formally desired of Querini, the Venetian Envoy 

at Paris, the exclusion of the prince from the Venetian states. The 

# 

request was granted by the Senate by a vote of 144 ballots to 43, 
and the exile was at once desired to withdraw : and it was then 
that the fugitive monarch returned his celebrated .reply : — “ Je par- 
tirui , metis j'*cxige qiC on me present* le Uvrc d'or, pour que f en 
efface le nom de ma famille , ct jc reclame V armure , dont V amitie 
de mon a'ieul , Ilcnr l IV, avail don a la Rcpuhlique .” The royal 
exile then retired frofh the States of Venice and repaired to the 
cam}) of the (‘migrant army* of the Prince of Condo on the Rhine. 
Shortly after his arrival an assassin’s ball grazed his head ! The 
Aulic council at Vienna, thinking his presence in the camp liable to 
aggravate difficulties between Austria and the French Jtepublic,' 
desired him to depart ; and lie declining, a detachment of troops 
was despatched to enforce the request ! lie then retired to Blank- 
cnburg, in Prussia, while his brother, the Count of Artois, for some 
time resided in Scotland. English writers have not failed to 
denounce the conduct jyf Venice towards “ the Pretender.” They 
seem not to recollect, that their own government, just sixty 
years before, under the guidance of the Duke of Newcastle, had 

• * 

1700, FoiicbA arrested and imprisoned smother pretendor. The stories of the later aspirants 

to royal birth— Hervngault, Richemont, Nann dor tf, Brornau, and, latest of all, Williams, 
are familiar to all. Venice seems to have always been a famous resort for broken-down 
dethroned, disguised, or pretended princes.* The Count of Clmmbord lives at Venice, lu 
the dogat. of (Iriinani, in 159S, a pretender to tho crown of Sebastian of Portugal, who 
was slain r.t tlie battle of Alcazcr, appeared at Venice. But, though claimed by the priest- 
hood of the Peninsula as the “ true prince,” ho was, upon demand of the Spanish ambas- 
sador, imprisoned during two years, when, being released, ho was seized in Tuscany, and 
yielded to bis foes. 
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indignantly ordered tke Venetian ambassador to quit London in 
twenty-four hours, because the Venetian Senate had accorded the 
unfortunate Charles Edward, another “ Pretender,” distinctions duo 
his rank, when, as Count of Albany, in 1737, he visited the Lagune ; 
and that, during a period of seven years, no apology nor mediation 
could obtain' renewal of amity !* 

On the 21st of* March, 1795, the same year of the occurrence 
of these events, General Bonaparte was promoted by the French 
Birectory from the command of the Army of the Interior to that of 
the Army of Italy, in place of General Scherer, removed for inca- 
pacity. In high spirits the young General-iu-chief, then in his 
twenty-seventh year, at once started for the Head-quarters at Nice, 
saying, — “ In three months I shall be at Milan, | or at Paris,” — indica- 
tive of his desperate purpose. 

u You’are young to assume the command of the army of Italy,” 
said Barras, as Napoleon was setting out. “ In one year,” was the 
prompt reply, “ I shall be old, or — dead !” To Josephine, to whom 
he had been married but two days, and to whom he owed his ap- 
pointment, he said, — “ I owe you much ; but I will cither lose my 
head, or the world shall one day see me r than it now ex- 

pects.” 

The French army at Nice — numbering but 30,000 men, while 
that of Austria on the Italian frontier, strengthened by her allies of 
Naples and Sardinia, numbered 80,000 \ — Napoleon found in the 
most destitute and disorganized condition ; but from the summit of 
Mount Zemolo, he pointed out lovely Italy at its feet ; and, breath- 
ing into it his own intrepid and enterprising spirit, he entered at 
once on that series of remarkable victories, commencing April 10th, 

* The Earl of Holdernesso was sent as Envoy Extraordinary, 1745. 

f frapoleon centered Milan, May 15th, one month after his first battle, Montenotte. 

% Austria had also 200,000 men on the Rhine— Moreau's army being far less. 
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1796, at Montenotte, and terminating January 14th, 1797, at 
Rivoli — victories which have astonished, and still astonish the world. 
The results of these brilliant triumphs are condensed in his order of 
the day of March 9th, at Bassano, when about entering on his sixth 
campaign within a single year, by marching through the Tyrol and 
Carinthia over the snow-clad ridges of the Noric and Julian Alps, to 
dictate peace at the gates of Vienna: — “ Soldiers ! * The fall of Man- 
tua has terminated the war in Italy. You have be r en victorious in 
fourteen pitched battles and seventy combats. You have made 
100,000 prisoners, taken 500 pieces of field-artillery, 2,000 cannon, 
and four sets of pontoons. The contributions you have levied on 
the vanquished countries have clothed, fed, and paid the army ; and 
you have, besides, sent 30,000,000 francs to the public treasury. 
You have enriched the Museum of Paris with 300 chefs-d'oeuvre 
of art, the produce of thirty centuries. You have conquered the 
finest countries in Europe. The Transpadane and Oispadanc Repub- 
lics owe to you their freedom. The French colors, for the first 
time, appear on the shores of the Adriatic, and within twenty- four 
hours’ sail of the country of Alexander 1 Sardinia, Naples, Parma, 
the Pope, have ceas? 4 ij\>Q foes, and solicit friendship. You have 
chased the English from Leghorn, Genoa, Corsica. Of all the foes 
of the Republic the Emperor alone remains.” 

And thus, within a period of ten months, an army of 30,000 
men, reinforced but once, and then by only 20,000 men, had de- 
feated four Austrian armies, thrice reinforced, numbering 200,000 ! 

It was early in the month of June, 1796, that the French army 
crossed the frontiers of Venice. On entering Brescia, Napoleon 
issued a proclamation, in which ho declared, that, in passing through 
the Venetian territory, in pursuit of the Austrian army, to which 
passage had been granted both to come and to return,— he should 
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respect the territory aqd the inhabitants of the Republic ; that he 
should make his army observe the strictest discipline ; that whatever 
it should take should be paid for ; and, that he would not forget 
the old ties which united the two republics. “The French army,” 
he said, “ to follow the wreck of the Austrian army, must pass over 
the Republic of Venice ; but, it will never forget, that ancient friend- 
ship unites the two republics. Religion, government, customs and 
property, will be respected. The General-in-chief engages the 
government to make known these sentiments to the people, in order 
that confidence may cement that friendship which has so long 
united the two nations.” 

llis reception by the Venetian Provvedilora* at Brescia was 
cordial ; and he continued his march until opposed by Beaulieu, 
before the Mincio, at the town of Rcschicra, a place belonging to 
Venice, .which the Austrian general had taken by stratagem and 
strongly garrisoned. Venice had not attempted to recover the 
place; it, therefore, ceased to be neutral, and cost Napoleon a 
battle to capture — an event of which he did not fail subsequently 
to remind her Senate. 

In Venice, the rapid approach of the iVwnpli army caused pro- 
foundest concern and agitation. By many of the citizens, Venetian 
despotism, it is true, was hated ; hut hatred of foreign domination 
w^ts not less.. Besides, there was # natural love of country, and a 
pride in a government, whose soil, for fourteen centuries, -had been 
unpolluted by a foreign footstep. By the Scuate, a question often 
agitated before, whether to take part with Austria, or France, or 
with neither, was now discussed anew. The old oligarchs advocated 
an alliance with Austria — a despotism herself and the natural al.y 
of despotism*, whatever the name they bore. The young oligarchs 


* Envoy, ambassador, minister proconsul. 
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proposed an armed neutrality of 50,000 men against both of the 
belligerents; while alliance with France was, by a third party — the 
Party of the People — deemed the only expedient course. In this 
dilemma, Battaglia, a sage old Senator, gave counsel to the Senate 
which the events of time have almost dignified into prophecy. 
Neutrality, whether armed or unarmed, he pronounced madness. 
Venice had no power to challenge respect; and, sooner or later, she 
would, inevitably, be crushed between the contending nations, and 
sacrificed by both in turn as a victim, when required. To decide 
for France, or for Austria, was, therefore, indispensable. Austria 
was driven from Italy. Alliance with her, at present, would draw 
down immediate vengeance' from France. Besides, Austria had 
always coveted Upper Italy and Illyria; and, soon or late, would 
strive for them. The only protection against this ambition was 
France, a power which could never covet territory so distant from 
her own. The republican principles of France w<jre, to he sure, re- 
pugnant to the nobility of Venice; but the old Nestor declared, 
that some sacrifices to the spirit of the age were indispensable, and 
that concessions to the nobles of the terra jirma , and their admis- 
sion to the Golden — could alone bind them to the Republic. 
A few modifications and reforms, and the old constitution of Venice 
might be rendered tolerable to all parties ; and, then, in an event 
of aiding France by arms, Venice would, doubtless, receive a portion 
of the Austrian territory in fair Lombardy. At any rate, neutrality 
was the most perilous policy to be adopted. 

But the pride and prejudice of the old Oligarchy, a lingering 
doubt of the permanence of French power, and a vivid dread of 
Austrian vengeance, unhappily forbade the adoption of this sage 
counsel, and drove the timid, but haughty, Senate intcP the unw' 
decision of unarmed neutrality — of all possible policies the 
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worst. To send Prouueditori to the French general assuring him 
of the neutrality of Venice and presenting her claims to respect, and 
to issue general orders that the officers and soldiers of the army 
should be everywhere conciliated by the best possible treatment — 
this was the course resolved on. 

As for Napoleon, prudence, just then, was hardly less essential to 
him than to Venice. Her power was still too considerable to be 
trifled with ; while presence upon her soil for the French army, and 
provisions while there, were indispensable. Besides, neutrality had 
not forbidden her to supply the Austrians ; and the fact that Beau- 
lieu, by the possession of Peschiera, a Venetian town, though gained 
by stratagem, had cost him a battle, Bonaparte knew well how to 
use to advance his claims. 

The Provvcditore appointed, in accordance with the decision of 
the senate, to repair to Napoleon at Peschiera, was an old noble, a 
Venetian of the Venetians, an oligarch of the oligarchs, imbued with 
hate and horror of the French, whose name was Foscarinli. The 
conquest of Italy, the pillage of Pavia,* the furious passions of the 
conqueror, all had filled the old man with such terror, that, on 
setting out on his mission, which was to Jfcurvnt the occupation of 
Verona, he is said to have written to the Senate — “ May God be 
pleased to accept me as a victim P 

-Verona, which had afforded an asylum to the Bourbon Prince, 
was iu equal trepidation. Napoleon knew his advantages, and he 
did not fail to avail himself of them, lie was, doubtless, often 

* Pavia had been pillaged, and Blnasco burned— but only to crush a dangerous insurrec- 
tion, stirred up among the peasants by the priests, which menaced the massacre of tho 
whole of the French army, then reduced to a fragment It was Napoleon’s only severity 
in Italy, and was, perhaps, unavoidable. Pavia was the only town ho ever gave up to 
pillage ; and tye could endure the atrocities of his soldiers thrr* A half the time he had 
promised. 
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unreasonably passionate ; and, doubtless, he gften assumed a passion 
when he felt it not, when it might tend to the accomplishment of 
his purposes. In the reception of the Venetian Provveditore t there- 
fore, he assumed a passion, because the occupation of the fortress of 
Pcschicra by the imperialists had cost him some troops; and bitterly 
did he denounce a neutrality which could not maintain itself. The 
blood of those troops cried aloud for vengeance, and should have it ! 
On mention of Verona, and the prohibition of the Senate of its occu- 
pation by either of the belligerents, the young French general again 
affected a fury. “ Venice,' ” said he, “ by daring to give an asylum 
to the- Count de Lille*, a pretender to the throne of France, has 
declared war against the Republic. I know not why I should not 
reduce Verona to ashes — a town which has had the insolence to 

esteem itself, for a moment even, the capital of the French empire ! 

# * 

Massena has marched on that city. At this very instant, perhaps, 
he punishes it with flames.” Finally, however, ^ affecting to be 
somewhat appeased, he consented to delay entrance into tho city 
for twenty-four hours, if Massena had not already taken it ; but then, 
he should cannonade and bombard it, if not surrendered. The 
result was inevitable. terrified Venetian ordered the French to 
be admitted at once to the military capital of the Dogado ; aud the 
wealthy Veronese, in great numbers, covered the roads to tho 
Tyrol, bearing their valuables to escape French vengeance. Bitf 
they soon found that their panic was vain, and returned unmolested 
to their homes. 

At Verona, Napoleon received 'another commission from Venice, 
composed of tho Senators Battaglia and Erizzo. Of these envoys 
he demanded supplies for his army, and requested the alliance of 
Venice with France. The demand was acceded to ; «md it was 
agreed that a Jow contractor should supply tho army u and that 
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Y (juice should secretly pay him, and subsequently settle with 
France. The request of Napoleon, however, was declined, though 
strongly urged. “He had been sent,” he said, “to drive Austria 
beyond the Alps, and, perhaps, to make Lombardy an independent 
state. This was direct service to Venice; and if, with her 50,000 
Sclavonians and her brave mountaineers of the main land, she 
vould assist him, her reward was sure.” But it was all in vain. 
Venice clung to her ancient policy. 

The presence of the French republicans in Italy had now begun 
to exert its natural influence. The despotism of Venice* was deemed 
more intolerable than ever by the towns on the terra finua. 
Brescia was already prepared to revolt. A quadruple alliance 
between France, Spain, Venice, and the Porte, had been proposed, 
and was most pertinaciously urged by emissaries of France. 
Spain, however, was the only power that yielded to these solicita- 
tions. The Porte held back for Venice; and Venice, since she 
had witnessed the rapid propagation of democracy by (he French, 
hated and dreaded them too much to become their ally. She oven 
began secretly to arm against them. All her disposable troops and 
all her ships at the Ionian Isles wore urderS^bv the Laguue ; and 1i«t 
Sclavonian regiments were, called from Illyria. Funds, also, were, 
Collected by taxes and donations, and the peasants of the Hergamesco 
were secretly armed and equipped- by their Provveditore , Ottolini. 
All this Napoleon loudly denounced, though he was secretly not 
displeased, as it afforded him a pretext to demand continued 
supplies, and kept open a quarrel whfch might, eventually, facilitate 
his designs. 

Affairs were in this position, when, late in July, old Wurmscr 
debouched from the Tyrol at the head of '£0,000 men ; and, in a 
campaign of six days, the 30,000 French had routed twice their 
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ljumber, killing and wounding 25,000, and Jaking 15,000 prisoners, 
with a loss of only 7,000 men ! All Yenetia was horror-struck ! 
In course of the campaign, when the French army left Verona, the 
citizens had openly expressed their joy, and had welcomed its foes ; 
yet, when that same army again appeared before the city, and in 
triumph, the Provveditore modestly demanded a delay of two hours 
before opening the gates, in order to afford hi^ friends, the Aus- 
trians, time td save their baggage in evacuating the place ! The 
reply was a cannonade which soon put an end to all resistance. 
But, sparing the city and state any infliction of his wrath, Napoleon 
merely renewed his cofnj hunts to the Senate, because of its warlike 
preparations, and demanded supplies in future at her own cost , at 
the same time soliciting her alliance. 

But it was in vain it was urged on Venice, that Russia coveted 
her colonies in Greece, and Austria her provinces in Illyija, while, 
alliance with the Porte and France would shield against both foes 
possessions of the Republic desirable to neither of her allies : that 
French valor insured her against the return and vengeance of the 
Austrians, which he» own army and navy would render yet more 
impossible, if put or\ a ar footing ; while neutrality gained her not 
a single friend, but exposed her to the probability of being crushed 
by both belligerents, or of being made a medium of accommodation 
between them.* But Venice lifted the French and their principles, 
and feared them, too, more than she feared or hated the ambition 
of Austria or of Russia. Under pretence, therefore, of maintaining 
her old policy of neutrality, ftlie* continued arming, and evidently 
against Fiance ; for she consulted the Austrian cabinet about a Gen- 

* Lord Chesterfield, in tlie middle of the last century, predicted, that the security 
Venice owed to her neutrality'" would last no longer, than one of the great powers ongrossed 
Italy— an event possible in his own century, probable in the next. 

8 
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eral for her forces. Meantime, however, she supplied abundance of 
provisions to the French army. Meantime, also, came the victories 
of Rovercdo, Bassano, and St. George ; and, when the Veronese 
saw the French retreating one night by the Milan gate, and, three 
days afterwards returning by that of Venice, after the brilliant vic- 
tory of Arcolo, they could no longer hope that the French could be 
driven out of Italy. ^ The victories of Kivoli and La Favorita in Jan- 
uary, and the surrender of Mantua on the opening of the following 
month, completed the conquest of Italy.* The equipment of arma- 
ments in the Lagune, and the arming of peasants in the mountains 
of Bergamesco, however, still continued ; but the only step taken 
against this by Napoleon was the tempo. ary occupation of the town 
of Bergamo, which, though it had a Venetian garrison, was declared 
unable to resist a surprise from the Austrians. 

* Prussia^at this time, proposed an alliance with Venice, offering 
to guarantee her integrity in case the belligerents should undertake 
to accommodate their differences at her expense. But the Queen 
of the Sea treated this proposal in the same manner as she had 
already treated those, of the belligerents themselves. She would 
give her hand — she would yield her liberty, ..Jo none. 

This was error — fatal error. In the iconoclastic strife, which, at that 
period, was raging throughout Europe, dashing sceptres into atoms 
and^ causing thrones to tremble an cl to crumble — breaking up the 
old order of things and fashioning all things anew — Venice should 
have foreseen, that her timid policy of neutrality was impossible to 
be sustained — that, of all other policies,. ii was the most perilous and 
impracticable — that of all other governments, hers wa3 the most 


* Mallet Dupan* of tlio French Directory, in his secret correspondence with Venice, 
writes from Paris after the battle of ItivoU, February, ’97—“ Half Kuropo is at the kneos 
of Hi is Divan, vying for (he honor of boroming its tributary. * 
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odious to the image-breaking reformers abroad, and most hateful to 
her own oppressed, but fiery subjects, at home ; and that, by the 
one, or by the other, or by the combined assaults of both, she 
must finally fall — even as she # did. More than once during the 
campaigns of 1700 was the balance of power in her own hands ; 
and, had she, even as late as the month of August of that year, 
when the tide of war had reached her own border, and the invader 
with but 30*000 troops was about to encounter the Veterans Wunnser 
and Melas with 00,000 — had she even then let loose her 50,000 
Dalmatians and her 20,00 0 peasants and mountaineers, the disas- 
trous battles of Castiglione, Eoveredo, Bassano, Arcolo, Rivoli, and 
La Favorita might have been attended with results far different, and 
her ancient nationality, for a time, at, least, have been respected : or, 
had she accepted the proffered alliance of Prussia, that # power 
might have been able to fulfill her promised guarantee, *to protect 
her against the very evil by which she was finally overtaken, and 
which was then clearly foreseen by all but herself. 

Napoleon was now more pressing than ever in his solicitations 
for alliance with Venice, lie had determined on the grand enter- 
prise of crossing tH Julian Alps and advancing to the gates of 
Vienna; and the amity or enmity of Venice might become to him 
of the most vital moment, lie sent, therefore, for the Provveditore 
Pesaro, and made the most fnvik and friendly overtures. lie rep- 
resented, that the Venetian towns on terra jinna were imbued with 
the revolutionary idea, and that a word from the French would 
rouse them to insurrection { while, as the friends of Venice, the 
same French would not only abstain from instigating, but would 
strive to pacify public feeling, simply by suggesting a few modifica- 
tions in the ancient constitution. At any rate, the "French could 
and would guarautoo their ally against, either the ambition, or tho 
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wrath of Austria. Had Yenice yielded to these arguments, had 
she allied herself to France and modified her government, she 
might, for some years at least, have retained her nationality. But, 
true to her ancient policy, she once more declined all alliance. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE VERONESE EASTER. 

True to her ancient policy, Venice declined all alliance. But 
Napoleon could not on this account defer his expedition to Vienna ; 
and, finding further solicitation hopolcsf, he left belling him softie 
20,000 men to protect him against the treachery of the weak and 
perfidious Oligarchy that declined his proposals, but, as events 
proved,* only awaited hoped-for reverses to crush him ; and, on the 
eighteenth of March, commenced his perilous enterprise of crossing 
the Julian Alps, and dictating peace beneath the walls of the impe - 
rial capital. Hardly, however, had lie sat out, when the revolu 
tionary spirit in the towns of the terra firma y of which he had 
warned the Provveditore Pesaro, broke forth into downright insurrec- 
tion. The discontent at the despotism of Venice, which had long 
existed, had been roused by intercourse with the French, and prox- 
imity to the Republics of dhe*Po and Lombardy; and every wliere # 
secret clubs and committees were formed, which, in correspondence 
with the republicans of Milan, openly avowed a wish to throw off 
the yoke of Venice. The towns of Bergamo and Brescia, which 
were nearest to Milan, were most agitated. The fprmer secretly 
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demanded of the Milanese whether, or not, they could rely on their 
support, and that of the Lombard battalion. This demand wjis 
revealed to Ottolini, Podesta of Bergamo, who had been so active 
in arming the mountaineers ; and ho at once sent a courier to inform 
the State Inquisitors at Venice. But the conspirators, apprised of 
the discovery, intercepted the courier, and published the names of 
those the Podesta ^ ad accused. Ottolini then ordered the arrest 
of all concerned, which, being attempted on the morning of the 
twelfth of March, became the signal for revolt. 

Napoleon, in his confidential correspondence of the time with the 
French Directory, states that the revolt at Bergamo was instigated 
by Captain Landrieux, chief of the cavalry staff, and that he was paid 
for it; while, at the same time, he revealed the plot to the Vene- 
tian Podesta , and was paid a second time by him ! But, while 
Landrieux#was thus employed to stir up revolt, General Killmaino 
had received positive orders from Napoleon to take no partin poli- 
tical events ; to give neither counsel nor aid to the disaffected, and, 
to the utmost of his power, to maintain tranquillity. \Vbdn, there- 
fore, aid was demanded by both parties of the Commandant of the 
French garrison, it was declined ; and the precaution of doubling the 
posts, in order to maintain tranquillity in the place under his charge, 
was the only measure adopted. The insurgents then formed a pro- 
visional government, declared the tovrn independent, expelled Otto- 
lini and the Venetian troops, sent a request to Milan for aid, and, 
finally, an address to the Cispadine Republic, which concluded thus 
— “Let us live, let us fight, and, if nelessarv, let us die together : 
thus should all free people do.” 

From Bergamo a party of the patriots marched to Brescia, already 
prepared by Landrieux for revolt ; and the Podesta , Battaglia, 
having fled, the city was on the 15 th declared free. From Brescia, 
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a party repaired to Salo, and thence to Crema, along the base of the 
mountains ; and everywhere the Venetian authorities fled, every- 
where the towns were declared free, and everywhere the French 
looked on as spectators. Housed^ by these events and by the priests, 
who came to preach in their hamlets, the mountaineers and peasants, 
long before armed by Ottolini, now mustered in vast numbers to 
pour down on the insurgent towns and reduce tflfcm, and perhaps, 
also, to massacro the hated French. Gen. Killnfaine, made fully 
aware of this, sent the Lombard Legion to repress the rising ; 
although had Venetian troops arrived to reclaim the revolted towns, 
neutrality would have forbidden his interference. Nevertheless, a 
general rising of the peasants and mountaineers might prove dis- 
astrous in the extreme, in the event of Napoleon’s defeat in the 
Tyrol ; and to the Gencral-in-chief he, therefore, at once dispatched 
couriers with the exciting intelligence. 

The Venetian Senate, terrified at these events, immediately sent 
a body of its Sclavonians against the insurgent towns, and, at the 
same time, demanded of Lallemant, the French minister at Venice, 
whether it could rely on the friendship of the Directory. The reply 
was, that, with modifications in its constitution, the Republic of 
France would support that pf Venice. Upon this the lesser Council* 
assembled to deliberate. For centuries, no public proposition to 
amend the constitution had been made ; and now; out of more 
than two hundred votes, it obtained but five. Fifty senators were 
for energetic measures, and 180 were in favor of gradual reform in 
more quiet times. 

This decided, Venice again reverted to negotiation, and two 
deputies were sent to Napoleon, from the noble families of Cornaro 

* It Coneigllo dei Pregadi , consisting at first of 601, thon of 120, and, in tho last days 
of the Republic, of 810 nobles. Pregadi — “ selected’ '—from pregare, to J>ray. 
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and Pesaro. They reached the head-quarters of the French army 
at Gorizia, in Carniola, at the same time with the couriers of 
Killmaine, and just as Bonaparte was settling the capitulation of 
Trieste, having secured the line of the Alps. He expressed surprise 
at the intelligence communicated, and, perhaps, felt the annoyance 
of which he loudly proclaimed. The envoys then demanded that 
the French should* aid Venice to quell the revolt, or restore to her 
the fortresses of Bergamo, Brescia, Pesehiera, and 'Verona, that 
she might quell it herself. Napoleon declined to do either. To 
evacuate these strong places was to leave them open to the chances 
of the war ; while, to arm against the friends of the French and 
their principles, in favor of those who Hated both, was impossible. 
Besides, had not the French Republic emphatically declared, that it 
would sustain all nations desirous of liberty ? and had it not issued 
* explicit orders to its armies to succor all people oppressed, wherever 
found? Yet, if Venice would ally herself to Franco and modify her 
constitution, peace and order should be restored, by any means the 
French might possess, short of force. At this apparently wise 
counsel the envoys revolted, and the conference became warm. The 
subject of supplies was next treated of. Hitherto, Venice had fur- 
nished the French, even as, previously, she had the Austrians. But 
now, having left her territories, she objected to feeding an absent 
army : and, having failed to pay hqr contractors, they had failed to 
furnish supplies ; and to levy “ requisitions” on the people had, to 
the French, become indispensable. But Napoleon opposed such requi- 
sitions, either on the Venetians, of 01V the Austrians, because they 
vexed the inhabitants, and gave rise to abominable frauds : and he 
boldly and abruptly demanded a million of francs per month for 
supplies duriug the campaign. On being told that the treasury of 
Venice wap bankrupt, the unscrupulous general bade them take 
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money from the Bank-deposite of the Duke of Modena, who had 
fled thither with his treasures when the French first approached ; or, 
levy it on property of the Russians, Austrians, English, or of any 
others of the foes of the French Republic, found in their city ! 

At a second interview Napoleon became furious.* “ What 
would you have ?” he exclaimed. “ I offer you alliance ; do you 
accept ?” “ No,” was the reply : “ Venice rejoi^ep in the victories of 

France, and*relies on her for existence ; but, true to her ancient and 
wise policy, she would remain neutral. Besides, what could she 
effect as an ally ? She is not now as when Louis XII. or Francis I. 
asked her aid.” “But your armaments?” interrupted Napoleon. 
“ Are indispensable,” was* the reply. “ Brescia, Bergamo, Salo, 
Crerna, Chiari, are in revolt. Verona is in danger. Venice itself is 
agitated.” “ Well,” rejoined Bonaparte, “ accept my alliance and 
these troubles cease : they are arguments for, not against itt 
But your fate hurries you on. Be then neutral, since you will ! I 
consent. I march on Vienna ; but I leave troops to control you. I 
know your designs. Beware ! If, when on my distant campaign, 
you murder my sick, attack my depots, intercept my convoys, 
interrupt my communications, cut off my detachments, menace my 
retreat, you have sealed your own ruin ! Your Republic is no 
more ! Things pardonable while I was in Italy will be crimes when 
I am in Germany. If you take up arms, your Republic or my 
army must perish. Reflect ; and hazard not the infirm Lion of St. 
Mark against the fortune of an army, in whose very hospitals could 
be found troops to cross you/ L*agune and crush you.” With these 
words Napoleon sent home the terrified envoys, and at once ordered 
Killmaine to disarm all peasants and mountaineers, but, at the same 
time, to maintain the strictest neutrality. 

• He was as fluent in Italian ss in Freneh. 

8 * 
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•There was necessity for this order. In the single month of 
March, from the 12th to the 28th, Bergamo, Brescia, Salo and 
Crema had thrown off the Venetian yoke. The Sclavonians were 
advancing to reduce them ; and the Lombard Legion was marching 
to disarm the peasants. Skirmishes ensued, villages were burned, 
towns were sacked, the French, wherever met singly, were assassina- 
ted. Salo, a fortidhd place on the Lake of Garda, was seized ; two 
hundred Poles of the Lombard Legion were taken and sent to the 
leads and pits of Venice, and the canal of Orfano was said to be 
choked with victims ! The mountaineers of the Bergamesco, 
pouring down on 1200 Brescians who were advancing on Salo, had 
taken prisoners the two hundred Poles, as mentioned, and sent 
them to Venice. Immediately afterwards, 10,000 armed peasants 
appeared before Brescia ; but they were driven back to their 
'mountains by Killmaine, and Salo was retaken. 

These events caiised great excitement in Venice. The Senate 
resolved by a large majority to act vigorously against the insurgents, 
without openly declaring against the French, — deciding even by a 
vote of 192 out of 200, to give the million of francs a month 
demanded for supplies. Was ever duplicity more profound ? It 
was worthy even of Venice ! At the same time, the retreat of one 
division of the French from the Tyrol, an irruption of Croatians into 
Friali, the re-eapture of Fiume and Trieste, and the advance of the 
Austrian General, Laudohn, excited extravagant hopes of the speedy 
defeat of the French. Rumor proclaimed that Laudohn was 
descending from the Tyrol at the head of 60,000 men — that Napo- 
leon had been defeated in the Alps, and that his ultimate ruin was 
inevitable — was absolutely certain ! 

Such was Ihe rumor ; but, far otherwise was the fact. It was 
true, that tht 3 French division under Serrurier had been driven out 
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of the Tyrol by Laudohn with 12,000 Austrians and peasants, and 
forced to seek refuge in the fortress of Verona : and it was true that 
the Croats had expelled the French garrisons from Tricsto and 
Fiume. But it was, also, true, th^t Napoleon by a succession of 
wonderful victories, had driven the Archduke Charles over the Julian 
Alps — had planted his outposts on the summit of the Sommering, 
whence they could look down on the towers of Ytenna twenty-five 
leagues distant — had filled that splendid capital \rtth such panic, 
that the crown and the imperial family — (among them Maria Louisa, 
the future empress of France, then six years old) — were embarked 
in boats on the Danube for Hungary — and, finally, lia<J compelled 
the armistice and Preliminaries of Lcoben ; and all within the ' 
period of a single month ! At the passage of the Tagliamento, on 

the icy summit of the Col di Tarwis , in the fearful gorge of JNTcu- 

• • 

mark, on every crag and in every pass of the dread Ndfic Alps, 
the impetuous charge of Napoleon had swept awfjy the iron files of 
the Archduke Charles,* even as the howling blasts of winter had 
swept the sleet and the snow around him ! 

The bulletin of Napoleon, on commencing the campaign, had 
been dated the 9th of March, a i Bassano, and the armistice boro 
date at the village of Leqjben, on the 7th of April. Two days 
afterwards, Killmaine’s couriers brought intelligence of the events at 
Salo, the irruption of the peasants, the seizure of tire friends t>f 
France, the murder of the French, the imprisonment of the Voles. 
Furious at these accumulated^ outrages, Napoleon at once charged 
his first aide-de-camp, Junot* with “a thundering letter” to the 
Venetian Senate, in which, having recapitulated his alleged grievan- 
ces, he demanded tho disbanding of their forces, the disarming of 
the mountaineers, tho delivery of the assassins, and the liberation of 

* The Archduko, like Napoleon, was then about 27" years old? 
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the Toles and Patriots^ 44 All the continent of the mighty Republic 
of Venice is in arms,” he wrote : “ on all sides the rallying cry of 
peasants armed by you is — ‘ Death to the French P Hundreds of 
soldiers of the army of Italy have fallen victims ! In vain do you 
deny the organization of these assassins. Think you, because I am 
in the heart of Germany, I am unable to make the first nation in 
the universe respected ? Think you the legions of Italy will suffer 
the massacres you incite ? The blood of ray brothers in arms shall 
be avenged ! Not a battalion have I whoso courage would not be 
redoubled by a charge of vengeance so noble. The Senate of 
Venice has responded with blackest perfidy' to ray generous treat- 
ment. I send you my first aide-de-camp bearer of this letter. War 
or Peace ? If you take not immediate steps to disperse your brig- 
ands, if you do not arrest and deliver into my hands the authors of 
the assassinations you have perpetrated, war is declared 1” 

This menacing manifesto Junot was ordered to read to the Senate 
in person ; and, if its demands were not satisfied, to bid Lallemant 
quit Venice at once, after having posted in the Piazza a declaration 
of war. 

On the 15th, the rough soldier was introduced into the Senate, 
and read the “thundering letter” of his General in thundering tones, 
to the dismay of the intimidated nobles. They strove to palliate 
the offences .with which tlify were o charged, and, finally succeeded in 
pacifying Junot, by agreeing to write to the French General, and 
send to him two deputies to arrange the satisfaction demanded. 
The deputies selected were the seriatVs Donato and Giustiniani. 

But while, on the 15th of April, it was known at Venice that 
Napoleon had compelled the Austrians to ask an armistice, it was 
still believed at Verona that he had been utterly defeated. The 
retreat of Serrurier from the Tyrol before Laudohn and the peasant* 
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to Verona, and the retreat of the garrisons of Trieste and Fiume 
before the Croats, who had risen like the Tyrolese, to Palma Nuova 
— although events of but slight general importance, had served to 
confirm this belief, despite all the explanations of the French 
minister at Venice., Shut up in the mountains — with the Austrians 
in front, the Hungarians and Croatians on the right, the Tyrolese 
and Laudohn on the left — the infatuated Venctjjyis supposed that 
they had onTy to rise in the rear to crush forever the hist fragment 
of the French army in Italy. In the Veronese, therefore, the agita- 
tion had become intense and general ; and the Venetian party, 
sanguine in their convictions of the overthrow of Bonaparte in the 
Alps, were resolved at onc<? to expurgate their military capital of its 
abhorred invaders. This was to be effected in a manner truly 

Venetian — by a conspiracy, involving all the horrors of general 

• • 

massacre; and the day fixed for the event was April l7tU, the verf 
day when the Preliminaries of Leoben were finally signed — the very 
day that the Venetian envoys started from Venice to strive to 
appease the wrath of the French conqueror, infuriated by prior 
atrocities ; it was Easter Monday, which, from the bloody events it 
was destined to witness, was henceforth to deserve a title as memo- 
rable in History as that of a The Sicilian Vespers”* — “ The Vero- 
nese Easier /” 

The citadel of Verona was by the French troops of General 
Balland. The city was full of Sclavonian and Italian troops in the 
service of Venice ; and, on the 16th, the number was augmented by 

* The universal massacre of the French in Sicily was precipitated by a gross insult of a « 
soldier to a young bride at Palermo, on her way to church, while the bells rang for vespers, 
March 80, 12S2. The French were distinguished from Italians by the mispronunciation of 
the words ceci and ciceri, and 4000 were slain. The tyranny of Charles of Anjou and 
the Guelplis ceased with the Sicilian Vespers. An insulted husband brought the Gauls to 
Rome: an insulted brldo drove the French from Sicily. 
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a reinforcement of 3,000, under Gen. Fioravente. On the same 
day, bands of peasants camo pouring down from the Alpine valleys 
of the Tyrol and Friul, in advance of the column of Laudohn, 
roused by the fanatic harangues of their priests, and true to their 
nationality — which bands, added to those who had already descend- 
ed, flooded the plains around Verona with 20,000 half-savage conta- 
dinu All communication between the French in the citadel with 
their compatriots in the neighboring towns was now cut off* ; and 
the indiscriminate slaughter of all detached parties who failed to 
reach the fortresses was at once commenced. Capuchins preached 
merciless massacre on Easter Sunday, which' 1 was the 16th, and a 
manifesto, invoking the people to sweep the French from the soil of 
Italy, was in every hand. This document boro the signature of 
Battaglia, Podesta of Verona, one of the wisest of the Venetian 
* Senators,* and one who had, from the first, counselled alliance with 
France. It was, of course, a forgery, and is said to have been 
written at Milan by a republican agent named Salvador, and 
distributed by the infamous Captain Landrieux, in order to involve 
Venice in strife with the French, and bring matters to a crisis. 
The manifesto more than fulfilled the purpose of its creation. It 
gave concentration to the movement, while it inflamed the people to 
fury. At length, all was completed, and on Easter Eve, a message 
was sent by the chiefs of the conspiracy at Verona, requesting Lau- 
dohn to advance the following day and receive the city. Bourienne 
passed through Verona, on his route from Paris to Napoleon, on 
the evening of the 16th ; and, if tne account of the scenes he wit- 
nessed was detailed by the secretary to his old comrade as vividly 
in person as in his u Memoirs” to the world, it is no wonder that the 
French General exclaimed in fury before he had half concluded — 
“ Sois tranquille ; ces coquins Id me le paieront ; leur Republiquc 
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a vecu /” After stopping two hours at Verona, the Secretary pur- 
sued his route, ignorant of the impending massacre. A league from 
the city, ho was stopped by a band of 2,000 peasants who required 
him to cry — 44 Viva San Marco ! n and then hurried on to Verona. 
44 What would have become of me,” naively asks Bourienne, 44 had 
I been at Verona on Monday, instead of Sunday ?” On that terrible 
day the church-bells were rung while the French were butchered in 
the hospitals ! Every one met in the streets was ’put to death. 
The priests headed the assassins ; and — 44 Death to all Frenchmen /” 
was the rallying cry. The very day after Bourienne passed from 
Verona to Vicenza, en route 1 all Frenchmen on the road were massa- 
cred ; and, hardly had he passed Padua, on his way to Venice, than 
he learned that he had escaped, as if by miracle, the assassin’s 
dagger on the road from Vicenza ! 44 Thus,” says he, 44 assassination 

travelled as rapidly as the Post.” 

General Balland could not be blind to the menacing events of 
Saturday and Sunday ; and, while he complained to the Venetian 
authorities of the insulting treatment of his troops, and in vain sought 
explanation of the military movements going on in the city, he or- 
dered his men to be ready at any instant to retire to the citadel, 
and despatched couriers to Milan and Mantua for reinforcements. 
Ilis apprehensions were not unfounded. On the morning of Easter 
Monday, bauds of armed peasant^ poured into the city, .shouting-^ 
44 Death to the Jacobins !” At noon, shrill whistlings were heard 
all over Verona. It was the concerted signal for massacre, and the 
work of blood began. Every Frenchman, or 44 Jacobin,” found in 
the streets was pitilessly slain; the guards at the gates were 
overpowered and butchered ; four hundred French soldiers in the 
hospitals were slaughtered, and their corpses were beheld by the 
garrison crimsoning the waves of the Adige ! The troops could no 
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•longer be restrained. A shower of red-hot balls was poured from 
the batteries of the fortress on the roofs of the city, and conflagra- 
tion added its horrors to the scene. A flag of truce from the Vene- 
tian magistrates brought the menace of the indiscriminate massacre 
of a number of refugees, who had sought asylum in the Govern- 
ment Palace, if the cannonade did not at once cease. Balland 
responded witl\ §, demand for their immediate release, and, also, for 
the disarming, of the populace, for the sending off tHe peasants and 
Dalmatians, and for the delivery of hostages in guarantee of submis- 
sion : while the brave Beaupoil volunteered to beat his way through 
the raging billows which inundated the ‘streets, to treat in the 
Government Palace on the surrender' of the city. Hostages were 
refused ; guaranties against the wrath of Bonaparte were demanded ; 
the massacre continued all night, despite the truce ; the magistracy, 
powerless to restrain the masses, abdicated and fled ; the intrepid 
Beaupoil by miracle regained the fortress; the cannonade and 
consequent conflagrations again commenced ; and, finally, another 
parley was demanded by prominent citizens who had now assumed 
command. But, even while this conference was going on, atrocities 
continued, and the garrison of Fort Chiusa on the Adige, which 
capitulated from famine, was butchered, in revenge for the cannonade 
of Verona; and every Frenchman in every village around the capital 
was slaughtered by the ferocious peasantry ! 

Such were the massacres named by Napoleon — Les Pdques Vero- 
naises. But retribution was at hand — close at hand. On Tuesday, the 
18th, intelligence of the armistice V Leoben arrived, and Laudohn 
retired towards the Tyrol as rapidly as he had advanced. Thursday, 
General Chabron appeared with 1200 men, and, after a bloody 
fight with *the Sclavonians under Fioravante, invested the town on 
•very side. The Lombard Legion of 800 men, and General Bara- 
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guay d’Hilliers with his division followed. Sunday, the 23d, intelli- 
gence of the signature of the Preliminaries arrived. The die was now 
cast. The Venetian authorities of Verona repaired again to General 
Balland, demanding a parley, and guaranties against the wrath of 
Bonaparte. Both being refused, they once more abdicated, and on 
Friday, April 28th, after an insurrection of twelve days, the city 
was unconditionally surrendered by a “ Provision?*! Municipality.” 

The populace were now as slavish in submission, as they had 
been atrocious in outrage. It was difficult to restrain the French 
troops, but the pillage and rapine were brief. The chiefs of the 
massacres were shot ; th& peasants were disarmed or cut in pieces upon 
resistance; a fine of 1,100,(?00 francs was imposed; a courier was 
despatched to Bonaparte ; Generals Victor and Killmaine occupied 
Vicenza and Padua; and the Venetians, from the Campanile of St. 
Mark, beheld the flaunting tricolor and the victorious troops ef Franca 
approaching their Laguna. 

Meanwhile, a most unhappy event had occurred at Venice itself — 
an event not unlike those at Verona. On Sunday, the 23d of April, 
a lugger of four guns, belonging to the French flotilla in the Adri- 
atic, and commanded by Captain Laugier, pursued by two Austrian 
frigates, sought refuge under the batteries of the Lido, with a salute 
of nine guns. An ancient ordinance of the Venetian Senate forbade 
the entrance of an armed vessel ^t the port of the Lido* Despite, a 
storm that was coming up, and the presence of the hostile ships, the 
lugger was, therefore, at once ordered off ; but, while obeying the 
command, the batteries of the fort opened upon her a tremendous 
cannonade. The captain ordered his men below, and went on deck 
with his trumpet to repeat that he was retiring ; and while engaged 
in this bravo act, was killed with two of his crew. Venetian galleys 
filled with Sclavonians then boarded the vessel. Several more of 
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the crew were massacred, eleven were wounded, and the residue 
were carried to Venice captives. Next day the senate decreed a 
reward to the Commandant of the Lido “ for having enforced respect 
for the laws of Venice ! ” 

In view of this event, as also of those at Verona, the principle 
has been appositely cited, that pusillanimity and cruelty are closely 
allied with slavery ; and that i)one are so humane as the brave and 
the free. 



CHAPTER III. 

VENGEANCE. 

Intelligence of the massacre at Verona, of the suppres- 
sion of the revolt, and of the signature of the Preliminaries yf 
Peace at Leoben, reached Venice immediately upon the occurrence 
of the deplorable, and most unjustifiable outrage, at # the Lido, and 
the Senate was in consternation. Fresh instructions were sent to tho 
envoys despatched to Bonaparte; and, with fear and trembling, 
they obtained admission to his presence at Gratz, tho capital of 
Lower Styria, on the 25th of April, on his return route to Italy. 
He had heard of the massacre # at Verona of the 17 th, from Bouri- 
enne and the couriers of Killmaine ; and, in a dispatch to the 
Directory had said — “ Tho only course left us is to destroy this* 
ferocious and sanguinary government, and erase the name of Venice 
from the face of the earth.” But he had not then heard of the affair 
of the Lido of the 23d. 

Receiving with courtesy the trembling deputies, and dissembling 
his rage, he listened to them at great length. Then, without 
noticing their explanations, he exclaimed — w Are the pnsoners re- 
leased! Are the murderers punished? Are the peasants dis- 
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armed ? I want no empty words. My soldiers have been mas- 
sacred. I must have vengeance — vengeance !” The terrified envoys 
faltered forth something about the disorders incident to insurrection, 
and the difficulty of discovering murderers. “ A government served 
by spies so well as yours should know the instigators and perpe- 
trators of those murders,” was the bitter reply. “ But it is as de- 
spised as it is, despicable. It cannot disarm those it has armed. I 
will disarm them for it. But my prisoners — are they free ?” Do- 
nato began replying that the French were free. “ I will have them 
all — all — all!” furiously interrupted Bonaparte — “all in prison be- 
cause of political sentiments. 1 will go myself and demolish your 
dungeons — your leads — your Bridge of Sighs. I will be a second 
Attila to Venice. I will have no Inquisition — no Golden Book — 
institutions of a barbarous age ; opinions shall be free. Your govern- 
ment is antiquated — it must be destroyed. At Gorizia I offered to 
Pesaro alliance. It was rejected. You awaited my return to cut 
me off. Well, here I am : but I treat no more. I dictate. I 
might have gone to Vienna, but I chose to accept peace. I have 
eighty tliousaud men and twenty gun-boats. Now, if all the pri- 
soners are not at once set free, if the English Envoy is not dismissed, 
the people disarmed, the murderers surrendered, I declare instant 
war. If you have nothing new to reply, I can only add that you 
can go.” . 

Upon reception of intelligence of the outrage at the Lido, the en- 
voys, not daring to seek the presence of the infuriated general, 
addressed him a most submissive letter, offering every possible ex- 
planation and atonement. “ No,” replied Bonaparte ; “ I cannot re- 
ceive you, covered all over with French blood. When you have 
delivered into my hands the three State Inquisitors, the Commandant 
of the Lido, and the Chiefs of the Venetian Police, I may hear your 
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attempted palliation of unpardonable crimes.” .Atonement of an- 
other kind, which had often proven serviceable to Venice in her 
need — which formed, indeed, a part of her cardinal policy, was hinted 
at. “No — no — no!” replied the hero ; “could you proffer me the 
treasures of Peru — could you pave your whole Docjado with gold — 
it could not pay me for the blood of the meanest of my Frenchmen, 
so treacherously slain !” 

The envoys v^ere dismissed. It was May 2d. War against 
Venice was next day declared. Assuming hostilities already com- 
menced by Venice at Verona and the Lido, Bonaparte, whoso 
powers did not authorize him to declare war, announced in his 
manifesto his purpose to repel t?ie assaults of Venice to the utmost; 
and, to this end, he gave notice to Lallemant, the French Ambassa- 
dor, to withdraw from that city, and ordered the Winged Lion of St. 

,* • 

Mark to be overthrown wherever found, and the Tree of I iberty 
substituted in its place. He also ordered the towns of ihe main 
land to be municipalized, the old government to be declared de- 
funct, and General Killmaine to proceed with the divisions of Vic- 
tor and Baraguay'd’ Ililliers, to the border of the Lagune, there to 
await the troops coming down from the Julian Alps, to complete 
the besieging force. 

Napoleon’s manifesto declaring war, was published at Palma 
Naova, on the 3d of May. It set, forth, that Venice had availed 
herself of Holy Week to organize war against France ; that vast 
bodies of peasantry were armed and disciplined by troops sent out 
of the capital ; that a crusade against the French was preached in 
all the churches ; that detached bodies were murdered and the sick 
in the hospitals massacred ; that the crew of a French brig had 
been slaughtered under the eyes of the Senate, and the murderers 
publicly rewarded. 
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Tho manifesto concluded with the following directions : — “ Tho 
General -in-chief requires the French minister in the Republic of 
Venice to leave that city, and the different agents of Venice in Loin- 
hardy and the Venetian states to quit the same, within twenty hours. 
The French Generals are ordered to regard the troops of Venice as 
foes, and to cast down the Winged Lion of St. Mark in every town 
where it is foyiyl displayed.” Tn most of the Venetian towns were 
to be seen iji the public Place, columns like those of the Piazetta 
at Venice — one bearing on its summit the Lion of St. Mark, and 
the other St. Theodore and the crocodile. These columns were 
emblematic of Venice — a portion of her' arms, indeed, almost as 
much as the objects they bore. 

To the manifesto of Napoleon the Senate replied that the mas- 
sacres were not the work of the Government, but of individuals 
whom it could not control ; that the people had been roused by 
the insolence of the French, and of the rebels whom they had 
seduced frc/M their allegiance; that the first acts of aggression were 
committed byatlie French, in aiding the rebels against their lawful 
government ; and, finally, that tho only fault of which Venice had 
really been guilty was, her not having earlier foreseen the designs of 
France and united all her forces with Austria, when combating for 
a cause, which, sooner or later, must be that of every independent 
state. 

The manifesto of Napoleon was the signal for revolt in all tho 
Venetian towns of the main land. , Prior to this, however, as early, 
indeed, as the 8th of April, and the very day after the signature of 
the armistice, he had issued a proclamation to the people of the 
Venetian towns, declaring that Venice could afford them no security 
of person* or property, and by her indifference to their fate had 
reused tho just indignation of Franco, and concluded thus : — “ If 
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Venice rules you by the right of conquest, I ^will free you ; if by 
usurpation, I will restore your rights.” Each city declared its 
independence and appointed a Provisional Municipality, while the 
districts of Brescia, Bergamo, Bassano, Padua, Udine, and Vicenza 
shaped themselves into Republics on the model of that of France, 
abolishing feudality, suppressing convents, confiscating property, 
establishing national guards and hoisting the trk^lpr. The only 
recorded instanoe of opposition by the Venetian authorities took 
place at Treviso. Bonaparte, on entering the place, ordered its 
Provveditorc , Angelo Giustiniani, to depart within two hours, on 
pain of being shot. Tit# worthy descendant of Justinian replied, 
that his post had been assigned him by the Senate, and ho should 
abandon it only with express orders from that source, adding much 
more of a very denunciatory character against the French. Bona- 
parte is said to have heard the old noble quietly to the enjJ, and 
then to have dismissed him unharmed ! 

The French troops, returning from Carinthia, poi»d rapidly 
down the southern slope of those Alps, which, less tliajr two months 
before, they had climbed ; and, joining the forces already gathered, 
an army of 40,000 men gazed from the margin of the Lagunc on 
the surpassing loveliness of the doomed city, while the French can- 
non again roared along those shores, which, for three centuries, had 
not echoed a hostile gun. The manifesto of Napoleon Jiad bcen # 
anticipated. The French troops under Baraguay d’ Ililliers and 
Victor, joined by those of the new Italian Republics under La 
Ilotze * had already reached thc # /?<£une ; and, as early as the 30th 
of April, four days before the declaration of war, had begun planting 
their batteries at Fusina. 

«» La Ilotze was a Swiss. lie subsequently changed service and fell fighting under the 
banner, Hcott pronounces him “ a remarkable character .* 1 
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Tho most deliriouj panic now took possession of the Venetian 
Senate, and, in some respects, the most causeless. Venice had 
known darker hours than this. Her position was far less desperate 
now, than when, centuries before, in the War of the Chioggia, 
her proud rival, Genoa, stood at her very threshold, and a blank 
sheet of paper was sent to Carrara, Lord of Padua, for the proposal 
of terms, ami tyr;ns were refused. At the same time Prince Charles 
of Durazzo, nqphcw of the king of Hungary, was in the Trevisano, 
with 10,000 men, and offered peace only on condition of the payment 
of 500,000 ducats, expenses of the war — the treasures of St. Maik 
and the ducal bcrclta being the pledge,* and, also, a tribute of 
50,000 ducats per annum ; also, tBat all future Doges should 
receive investiture and confirmation from the king of Hungary, and. 
as a mark of vassalage, that, on all festal days, the standard of 
Hungary should be displayed with that of Venice in the Place St 
Mark! hj wonder tin; Great Council, at this crisis, debated the 
question of Konoval of the capital to the isle of Candia. Two cen- 
turies before, iv> removal to Constantinople had been proposed and 
negatived, although Venetian possesions in the Orient, at that era, 
exceeded far in value tho ><» on the Adriatic. 

Nor was her position now so desperate its at tin* time of I he 
League of Oamhray, in the 16th century, when France, Spain, (he 
IJmperor, tbe Pope, the Duke of f’errara, the Marquis of Mantua — 
all Christendom, indeed, preceded by the awful “ Curse of Rome,” 
united to crash, to dismember, to pillage Venice, — to wipe her out 
from the map of Europe and fhe »world. This was not the first 
time her Lagime had resounded with the roar of French artillery — 
though all in vain — that it should now should so “ frighten her 
from her propriety.” Three hundred years before, when groaning 
beneath tjie incubus of all Europe in arms against her, the king of 
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France had established his camp at Mestre, planted a battery on the 
very spot where one was now erected, and had impotently 
discharged six hundred balls “ in the direction of the capita]* that 
posterity might be told he had cannonaded the impregnable city of 
Venice.” The Viceroy of Naples, too, in course of the same disas- 
trous conflict, had inflicted on Venice a similar insult ; and, while 
from the summits of their bell-towers, the Ve!>$tians beheld the 
palaces and vfllas of the IJrenta and *Bacchigliou<vand the towns 
of Mestre, Malghora and Fusinu, on the borders of the Lagune,‘in. 
flames, the balls of his heavy battery fell within the Monastery of 
Sau Secondo, on an island but a few hundred yards in advance of 
the city itself. * 

Nor was Venice now in such a condition of defenceless decrepitude 
as has been supposed. On the contrary, never had the Ocean 
Queen , been belter prepared to sustain # iier ancient intensions. 4 
lief old fortresses were all garrisoned ; new works h Jlf been con-' 
strucled ; she was amply supplied with stores and iMmitions for a 
siege ; the sea was all her own, for her foe had no fljet ; tho Lagune 
was covered with her gun-boats, batteries, and largo vessels heavily 
armed ; her islands were filled with troops, and the masses in 
the Tiazza still shouted the old battle-cry of her glory and 
her power — “ Viva San Marco!"* “ dPuori i barbari /” * “ Ve- 

nice, the city of lofty remembrances, thb Tyro of the Middle Agps, 
whose traders were princes, and her merchants the honorable of llie 
•avth, fallen though she was, fyjin lier former greatness, still,” srtys 
Sir Walter Scott, “ presented^sorRe appearance of vigor/’ She was 

* “At no time," says tin: author of Chi Mo Harold, “ wore tho subjects of the llepuMic 
go unanimous in tluir resolution to rally around the standard of St Mark, as when it was 
for the lust time unfurled ; and the cowardice and the treachery of the few patricians who 
recommended the fatal neutrality, w*,r- confined to the persons of the traitors thein- 


solves.” 
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still Mistress of the Adriatic. “She could still,” says the Frerio i 
historian, “ present ‘almost insuperahle difficulties,. eVen to the Gene- 
ral -who had just humbled Austria.” For her defence, heavy bat- 
teries rose at every assailable point of the Laguno. Besides vessels 

• • ‘ 'X 

of Wear, she had 37 galleys and 1 08 gun-boats, "carrying some 800 

guns, nearly 9,000 seamen and. mari no-gunners, nearly 4,000 regu- 
lar Italian soldioj>, 11,000 Sclavohians, provisions for eight months, 
water in her cisterns for two* months (her only means of supply at 
anytime), while the nearest islands of the capital were beyond the 
reach of the farthest cannon-shot from the batteries of terra finua. 
All historians — French and .English, as well as Italian, concur in 
bpiniou thaf, Venice aided by England, though Austria was lost to 
her by the iVeliminarics of Leoben, might have defied France. 

“ Venice, when she fell,” says a* Venetian writer, “certainly pos- 

t * 

sessed great power and resources. She was mistress of more than 
three millions of subjects ; of numerous fortified places ; of arma- 
ments of tho u laud and of the sea, and of an* attntial revenue of 
thirty millions francs. The capital was defended by the surround 
ing Lagune from invasion by the French. It possessed two hundred 
vessels of war,* manned by 9,000 seamen and soldiers, and 
mounted by 800 guns. Munitions were abundant, and provisions 
plenty ; and 140,000 citizens were eager for Inn' defence, for which, 
also, she ha<J over 20,000 regular soldiers. But the weakness of 
the government, the indolence of the aristocracy, the sluggishness 
of the people, concurring with otjier circumstances, caused that 
Venice came to be occupied by tht French” 

Despite all the boastings and blusterings of Napbleon, he had not 
a single gun-boat., with which to transport his ^ troops across tho, 

* Tbli^y-scven galleys and 1 OS gun-Loats besides largo Vessels. Adho, GOO merchant ves- 
sels and fl,000 sailors -^ay bowe ! . 
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Laguiie; and, when the delay of constructidff had supplied him, he 
would have been forced to feel his way with the lead through the. 
narrow and more intricate channels, exposed to a raking, point- 
blank, and murderous fire of numberless batteries. Whatever the 
ultimate result, delay of months seemed inevitable ; and what 
might not months-^even a few months, of such delay bring forth ? 
Austria might again be in arms, a«d all southern^fmd central Italy 
might be with her, instead of against her. - ** 

I5ut Venice, however powerful without, was weak within. She 
was “ a house divided against itself ’* ; and she was doomed to its 
fate. With.* a good government, the stronger the pressure fro to 
without, the stronger is the resistance from within. With a bad 
government the result is the icversc. II or old and her new nobility 
wore at feud. Her populace, ignorant, sjiporstiiious, half-savage^ 
were,. their slaves and tools. Her hour (/col sic — her niiiUfe class — 
hated her hateful. oligarchy ; and from among this *ht,sK^as nude up 
the party of 11 Jacobins,” or Venetian Republican/" Then there 
was the Sclavoniar* soldiery, entirely indifferent which party pre- 
vailed, so long a3 an opportunity was presented them to pillage tl to 
* 

opulent city, in the general- anarchy. The old nobility dreaded the 
loss of their offices ; the new nobility, wished to retain their pen- 
sions ; the middle class, composed of merchants, tradesmen, ad vo- 
o ites physicians, wished for equality and liberty, and welcomed the 
French, without daring to express it for fear of the lower class, 
composed of seamen, fisfrerm/n, gondoliers, a rtiza ns, who wore 
ruled by the liobility througlf the priests, and whose rallying cry 
was Viva San Marco ! This last class adhered steadfastly to the 
old order of things, to the government of their fathers, which, 

e m 

however hateful in its oppression of other classes, had. never 
descended to oppress, but had always protected, them. JV11 parties. 
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ainited in shrinking fi’Um a protracted siege, the chief horrors of 
which, however, would result from the internecine strife between 
conflicting factions within the Laguna, of which the mercenary 
soldiery would not fail to take advantage. United, Venice might 
perhaps,' have resisted all Europe ; divided, she could not cohtrol 
the factions by which her own bowels were torn. Venice, therefore, 
though heautififKn aspect, and, apparently, able to resist any assault, 
was liable to dashed into pieces by tlie first rude shock. She was 
“ a whited sepulchre — fair without, indeed, but within full of dead 
men’s bones and all uncVanncss.” "Besides, the prest/ye of that 
wonderful man— the “Man of destiny” — wlfo, within a twelvemonth, 
had overrun all Italy, and compelled Austria to treat to save Vienna, 
appalled her. She troubled for her commerce and her mercantile 
inayne. She dreaded the sequestration of her estates, and palaces, 
and villfcv on the main land. She imagined* that a few modifications 

of her old^nstijutions would satisfy her foes within and without 

wohld continue power to the old nobility,. pensions to the new, 
commerce to tie merchants, estates to the opulent: whilst it would 
obvi.it, e- all the probabilities of civil war, the expenses of protracted 
sirge, and prevent the horrors of sack And 1 pillage by the, Dalmatians 
or the I* tench her (j u (ist defenders t or her real besiegers. She 
therefore, at first, resolved to attempt her. ancient policy of cor- 
ruption. *We have seen the result with Napoleon at Gratz. He 
spurned the approach with scorn. .Whatever the “price” at which 
he might be “bought,” it could (mrdty be estimated in Venetian 
sequins.* With the Directory atv Paris the attempt, was more 

* Venice strove to bribe Napoleon to spare her with the offer of % million and a half of 
dollars. The Emperor, after the peace, offered him a principality of 250,000 souls. Jjfc 
instantly rejected botli. It ia also stated, that, when NflpoUon first entered th6 territory- 
Of Yenlee, in .turn- 17%, her envoys offered him *1,200,000, desiring neutrfdHy; and that,' 
while {'rant tin; request, lie declined the bribe. Some, authorities, h«>wo\er, pronounoo 
* him less ii«V': volute, mol thul he i..ci i,» .1 ft ,r», t ec ur of ei«i,t mill-., ms ,.f f lalli;s 
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successful. Ten millions of francs in bills exchange were trans- 
mitted for this purpose to Alvise Querini, the Envoy of Venice at 
Paris; and 000,000 francs in bills, as a private douceur , were placed 
in the hands of Burras, on condition of defending Venice in the 
Directory. The intrigue, with the njpes and sums, was discovered 
to Bonaparte subsequently, by the interception of certain dispatches 
at Milan, and the whole bribery was denounce^ * Venice was not' 
saved, and the bills were not paid.* The order pf the Directory 
would, at any rate,- have come too late to save the Bride of the 
Sea. She was already lost. Querini employed all possible means 
to gain favor for her, # and availed himself of -a crafty Dalmatian 
intriguant, intimate with •Barras, to win him. And Banns was 
won. 

On the 31st of April, the principal members of the Venetian 
government, forty -three in number, asscmlried on a summons of th* 
Signory/* in extraordinary council, in the apartments**! the Doge, * 
to devise some escape for the doomed city, from* th^ftoils by which 
she was enveloped : but its deliberations were paj/lyzed by terror. 
The aged doge, Mauini, tottered in, with Ills eyes full of tears, 
deploring the fact that “ he was not sure of sleeping that night quietly 
iu his bed 1” Various modes of salvation were suggested. The timid 
proposed to treat; the rich and corrupt, wlib, as is ever the case, 
fancied that mpney was all-powerful and that “ mammon could win 
its way where . seraphs might despair** — insisted on augmenting the 
bribes ; a few, and but a few of the heroic sons of heroic sires, — 
descendants of the Contarini, I ^ni, Morosiiii, proposed to light. But 
prudence, if not policy, prevailed. It was resol veal to convoke the 

„ li-pm Austria, as the price for Venice by the treaty of Campo l'ormio, and returned to 

i; 'Paris with twenty-five millions in all ! , , 

*.** Jia Quarantia , tho Council of Forty, La Sign or in, the Doge's Council of Six. 
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Great Council, and Jxx^ropose that modification of the constitution 
which ; the French general had himself suggested. This decision 
was quickened, as the day advanced, by the thunder of a distant 
cannonade, which announced that the Port-admiral, in obedience to 
orders reluctantly granted, ht^ opened the batteries of bis gun -boats 
on tho rising works of the Ficnch, on the margin of dtlie Lagune. 
Terrified at these J°rrible sounds, they were ordered to cease, aud 

. o - 

the Great Coined, embracing c the nobility, representing the republic, 
and numbering some twelve hundred members,* was convoked to 
meet the following day. ‘‘ 

On the morning of the -1st of May, agreeably to this extraordi- 
nary convocation, 019 members of the < Treat Council assembled in 
their magnificent, hall, one of the most spacious, and ffio most splendid 
in all the world. The question of the modification of the Venetian 
• constitution had been, it, will be remembered, already discussed in 
the montlNd* Ma;\*h, when the Senate, terrified at the general revolt 
of the towns vp the main land, had applied to Lallemant, the French 
minister, to knSi^ whether Venice could rely on the friendship of tho 
Directory. The result was, then, that 180 voices out of about 200 
were in favor of gradual modification in more, quiet times. But, 
those times had not yet arrived, and there seemed no hope of their 
ever arriving. Tn lienee— -Without a word of debate, the question 
was put; and, by a vote .of 598 to 21, the Doge’s' proposition was 

• f* 

adopted — that two commissioners should be sent by the senate to 
the French General, to day before him the ancient constitution of 
Venice for modification, subject, fore form’s sake, to revision and rati- 
fication by the Council. With this resolution thSdi Pfovveditori at 
once departed, and meeting Napoleon at the bridge of Malghera, oii 
themargin of the Lagune, where ho was making his disposition^ 

* Onco twenty -fl vo liumlrod. 
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for the siege, placed it in his hands. Foi \ pn instant, he seemed* 
astounded at the concession, but, immediately bursting forth in his* 
usual boisterous manner, he exclaimed — “And the three. State* 

Inquisitors, and the Commandant of the Lido — are they in prison ? 

* 

I must have their heads. No freaty till French blood lias been 

avenged. Your Lagune shall not deter me. 1 find it exactly what 

I expected. - In a fortnight I shall be in Venice^ Your nobles shall 
* ^0 
not escape death, except by going, like the French, emigrants, and 

dragging their misery all over the world.” The terrilied deputies 

implored a delay of forty-eight hours, iu order to obtain the consent 

of the Council to hh* demand. But, no. He would listen to no 

delay. French blood had bceu treacherously spilt. Toothing but 

the blood of the, murderers could atone for it. “Venice was/ ” .Her 

nobles should henceforth be wanderers forever from their hearths. lie 

at length, however, granted twenty-four tours for the arrest of th< 

Inquisitors and the Commandant ; and promised to .^uspend his 

attack on the city six days, in order to afford tlft olmcil time to 

accede to his conditions, and forward them to him*;lt Mantua or at 

Milan. 

This was wise. Tenor had now time to do its work. Indeed, it 
was Napoleon’s only hope, despite all his bravado. “ The Lagune 
was exactly what he had expected” — impassable without boats, and 

almost so with them ; and he had not one ! It is said that he had 

. • 

never been foolish enough' to contemplate an actual assault upon 
the city. Had success been certain, still the Preliminaries of Lcoben, 
as will be seen, and the unquestionable interference of Austria would 
have forbid. JJut his object was accomplished as surely as if his 
troops were already* in Venice, and he set but at once for Mantua. 

The Prov vct/ltorl, -immediately on their refurn, submitted their 
■ report to the Privy Council of the Doge, who, at once, resolved to 
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COtWoVo'afiew tlio Gre^t. Council, and submit to' it a proposition to 
ticcedo to all the French General’* demands. On the 4th, accord- 
ingly, tlie Council met, and, on motion of the weak Doge, seconded 
by Pietro Antonio Bom bo, by T 04 balls to 10, it was resolved, that 
the Inquisitors and the Commandant should be arrested and tried — 
for doing exactly what they had been ordered to do, and applauded 
. for doing! — and jtl^at commissioners should be authorized to troaUfa 
all conditions wjth Bonaparte. 1 TLiswas done, and th& Pro vveditori 
departed for Milan. 

Meantime, the internal affairs of Venice were every day becoming 
more desperate. The evils apprehended from a siege began to bo 
experienced. The arrest of the three Smte Inquisitors- — the terrible 
“ Three” — had paralyzed the Police • the sailors of tit! fleet and the 
' Sclatonians of the garrison were in a stMe of insubordination ; 
•the republicans, it was ussortod, were conspiring to massacre the 
aristocracy^ and thy garrison was awaiting the event to pillage the 
city. It is vofcy certain that tin*, republican party was not idle. In 
the absence orVLallomani, the Minister, they made Villetard (tho 
French Secretary of Legation, and actual ( 7/ a rye- d'ajf ’ t i re .s\) the 
nucleus of tin dr movements ; and, while tho more furious, of the 
party paraded the street-, demanding with shouts the abdication of 
the Senate, abolition of the aristocracy, dissolution of the govern- 
ment, admission of the French, and a democratic rule, a revolution- 

t * * t ' ' . 

ary committee was in open correspondence with the bqgieging army 
and- the revolted towns. ! K 

At one time terror had , readied* such a height, that tho Senato 
authorized the military Commandant of the Lagu ne^weapi t u 1 ate to 
the Generals of tho led* ging force, in the absence of Napoletm,^, 
- the,$pnditioqs of the reservation of nationality- and Teligion, protect; 
*tion of persons and property, and safety of the Mint, Bank, Arsenal^ 
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and Archives. The 1 response of the French ^gcnerais was a prolon- 
gation of six days of the armistice, which expired on the tth — the 
negotiations at Milan not having closed. Terror, they plainly saw, 
was performing their own task more perfectly than they could -per- 
form it themselves; and time only was requisite for its completion. 
The emissaries of France were busy in Venice. .Two of these, Spada 
and Zorzi, chiefs of the democrats, suggested to the privy counsellors 
of the Doge,* that they should adSroft* Villotard, thp Secretary, de- . 
siring his advice at the existing crisis, for the salvation of Venice. 
Such suggestions would once havo been answered- with a sentence 
to the itiombi, the po?±zi, or the Canal Orfano, in those earlier days, 
when a mere approach to •the dim and secret councils of a dread 
Oligarchy was sacrilege,, and its penalty death.* But. now, the 
crafty suggestion to conciliate tlicir foes by anticipation of the con- 
templated reform, was gratefully entertained, and Battaglia an4 
Donato were, on the 9th, commissioned to add^ss tjio Secretary, 
lie replied that he had no power to treat, but that lr< private opii> 
ion was, that, if the Slavonians were disbanded and*’ embarked — if a 
Civic Guard was established — if four thousand French were intro- 
duced into the city — if ilia ancient government was dissolved — if 
the aristocracy was abolishlf! — if a municipal body of thirty- six 
members, chosen from all* classes of citizens, with the Doge as 
Mayor, was instituted — if all political, prisoners were ^released, and 
the Tree of Liberty was planted ip the Square of St Mark — why — 
that, then, he had little doubt tjie French General would — graciously 
pardon the three Inquisitors and the Commandant of the Lido! 

* Tbo extraordinary secrecy which characterized the Councils of Venice was Instanced 
\ftt tlie case of one of her admirals, who was on trial a whole month, and was finally con- 
» but wh.o know nothing of the proceedings until arrested, although the whole no- 
were, of coure, aware of the facte, and some of them wero intinAte fricndtfpf the 
focused, engaged. warmly in his dofcnco I 
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^TheS$' modest proposals, as might ho imagined, encountered furious 
Opposition, in the Privy Council, especially from Friuli, Pesaro, Calbo, 
and Erizzo. They prevailed, however, and were ordered to be laid 
beforo the Great Council, convoked to assemble on the 12th.’ The 
. Sclavonians, also, were paid off at once, and embarked for Dalmatia, 
on the opposite shore of the Adriatic ; but an adverse wind forbade 
their departure frojn the port, and the presence, of these disbanded 

* r 

and semi-savage troops served to keep panic at its height. 



CHAPTER IV. 

“ SPOLIATION.” 

* - 

On tlie morning of tlie 12th of May, 179^, the Great Council 
assembled. The vast and magnificent. Hall of the Ducal Palace was 
thronged with citizens favorable to the abolition of the Oligarchy#; 
and alhits approaches swarmed with the populace ip favor of the 
ancient aider of things. The Arscnalotti were unde? 5 arjps : all the 
guilds of .artisans were present in body: files of ^ Slavonians with 
artillery filled the Piazetta : guards patroled all the streets, and sen- 
tinels stood at the approaches to the Piazza, and in the courts, gal- 
leries, and lobbies of the palace. 

The Council was opened by the aged. Doge with an address, in 
which, with tears and lamentations, lid deplored thejlesperate con- 
dition of his beloved Venice. Then presenting his abdication, 
the Council *was proceeding, to deliberate, when an irregular 
discharge of musketry • in tko Piazbtta beneath the windows, 
filled the with confusion and dismay. The members 

$tarte<jl to their feet. The Sclavonians are pillaging tho city ! — the 
Freuch have crossed the Lagune !— tho 3 acobins have risen on the 
npbles! — the populace ‘are murdering tho republicans! Such were 
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the fcjacnlations dictat^by the various fears of the members of that 
august assemblage ; and, without pausing to inquire tho rail cause 
of the distuPbainv, they united in a ’common cry — “To the Vote I — 
To the vote !” and rushed to the urns as they we’re presented. 

There "could be but one result. The guilty city was doomed. 
Madness took possession of her councils. “ As the fool dieth so 
died she.” The oj^y capital of Europe never yet soiled by hos- 
tile foot, yieldej r at last, without a struggle ! — u Whom the gods 
would destroy they first make mad.” Five hundred and twelve 
ballots, out of five hundred and twenty-nine cast, declared that the 
most ancient government in the world, and jvhicli had just com- 
pleted its eleventh century of existence*, was* no more,* was at a 
conqueror’s feet ! The majority demanded by the statutes was six 
hundred, or one-half of the whole Council. The measures embodied 
jc this v^te were — surrender of the sovereign power by the Great 
Council to thp Venetian nation — the institution of a Municipality — 
tlie csLablij}un\mt of a Provisional Government embracing deputies 
from all the Venetian States — consolidation of the public debt — 
pensions for the poor nobles and- admission of the French troops. 
The French tri-color displayed fiom the great window of the 
Council Hall, looking out ori the Mnlo and the Port, was tlie 
signal to the Democrats without that the deed was done. The dis- 
charge of musketry, which had caused such panic in the Nall, ami 


* Venice existed as a JUjuthlic exactly 11 00 y cal’s. The first Tlog<y Apafesto, was elect- 
ed in 097; the last, and 122d Pogo, Luiiri Maui id, abdicated in 1797. * Fifty years from 
that date, 1818, Venice was agai,tt independent. Thetejs a singular prophecy embodied 
in three lines of the Italian 'poet, Luigi Alamannlf respecting VenJoj^-to this effect:— 

“ if you change not, your liberties, already crumbling, wiJJ, not survive 'the century be- 
yond their thousandth year.” From 697 to 1797 is just one century over a thousand years- ■ 
The prophecy was made two aud a half centurids before the fullilhnent, and %as -<£hsttV 
' pointed out by tfto historian Plinguene. * Alarnanni was horn, at Florence, 1495, 
an exile ut Paris, 1530, uu Envoy of Francis I, to Charted V., in 151 1, aud died££551» jfjj 
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precipitated the sacrifice, had occurred in a casual rencontre l>etween 
a hand of those in favor of the measure and those opposed td it : 
and now, when the disgraceful consummation was received by one 
party with shouts, of joy, it of course filled the other party with un- 
governable rage. The narrow streets and public places were filled with 
armed bands, shouting — w Viva San Marco!” — “Viva la Liberia ! n 
—the latter bearing as their symbol the tri-color of France, the former 
the image of*St. Mark. A night of anarchy ensued* In the midst 
of the tumult, the insurrection, the horrible* convulsion, threatening 
general pillage, rapine, and conflagration — the disbanded and semi- 
savage Sclavonians mingled with the populace, and terror and 
havoc were at their height. • The houses of Spada, Zorzi, and others, 
charged with having urged on the downfall of Venice, were burst 
open and sacked : many of the most obnoxious of the “ Jacobins* were 
assailed and maltreated ; and one man, in {those pocket \^a* found ft 
tri-color cockade, being met by the mob, they naiied it to his fore- 
head To these atrocities, horrible and bloody reprisals were about 
commencing, when a brave band of the true sons tjf Venice, resolv- 
ing to put an end to* anarchy and restore order, at least, placed at 
their head an old Maltose, Numeral Salembeui, lung a victim of the 
State Inquisition, and boldly charged the insurgents. A conflict 
ensued on the Kinltu Bridge, and order was at length restored, 
Next day a Provisional Government was declared, under the Adyo- 
' tlo l>andole,as chief; and a Democratic Municipal rule succeeded, 
that of the terrible .Ten. The *Sc,lavonians, after ravaging the Lido 
and Malarnoecq, .were finally .embarked for their native land across 
the Gulf. " 


{ v! Qn the morning of the 10th, Venice Sent a flotilla to convoy to 
<;ity a division of 4,000 French troops, under Gem Paraguay 
Jf®illiei& And thus, having with her own hands torn down the 
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venerable ensign of S^Mark, “ with her own hands she ferried the 
invaders across the Lagunc” which no enemy had ever passed 
before ! The troops landed at the Piazctta. St. Mark’s Place, 
the Arsenal, and. other* important points were, at once, taken pos- 
session oflf, amid the shouts of some and the execrations of others ; 
and the tricolor of France was unfurled from those three celebrated 
masts before the Cathedral, which had so long supported the con- 
quered standard^ of Caiidia, 'Cyprus, and Morea, and over which, 
for centuries, the Lion of St. Mark had, in triumph, expanded,, his 
wings. 

The French were received with mingled shouts and sighs. -The 
middle-classes and the lower nobility , which had long groaned 
under the hideous despotism of the State Inquisition, could but 
.felicitate themselves on any change. The lower class, which had 
•never fcj^llio gallings <Vf the chains, gazed on the strangers, with 
frowning bi\>ws a^d flashing eyes; whilst those who saw in the fall 
of the institutiuns'of their country, however hateful, the fall, also, of 
her ancient pride, independence, nationality, looked on in mourn- 
ful gloom, and, in the words of Seiko wski’s report to Napoleon, 
44 retired in silence to the’r homes, exclaiming with tears — 44 Venice is 
no more! St. Mark is fallen!”’* 

Meantime, Bonaparte, at Milan, with the Proovedatori , was 
signing a treaty on the very day the French troops were entering 
Venice, embodying the same terms as those adopted by the Great 
Council, with the exception, that if enjoined the punishment of the 

i 

* “Venice, founded by Attila, fell by Napoleoift” Figuratively ||iia is true. llonorfa, 
a princess of A<iuila,in custody for her amours, besougjrt Attila to break her bonds, and 
accept her hand. lie demanded half the kingdom as a dovVer, which being refuse^; 
ho drove its people to the isles of the Adriatic, and— “founded Venice.” ’A 
princess gave Bfrain. to the. Moors for seven hundrod ;years, Napoleon accepted 
and gave her to Austria. 
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three Inquisitors and the Commandant of t}*; Lido, and contained, 
also, several secret stipulations. The ratification of this treaty hy 
the Venetian Government* was, of course, impossible, even had it 
been necessary. There was no Venetian Government. It was 
ratified, however, at the instance *of Lonaparte, by the Provisional 
Government of the city. The public debt was guaranteed by 

Napoleon, the pensions of the poor nobility worn allowed, a general 

• # 

amnesty to aft offenders — the unhappy Inquisitors .and the Coni’ 
inari&ant alone excepted,* was declared, while the French troops, it 
was announced, would remain no longer iu Venice than the tran- 
quillity of the city required. 

# 

In accordance with the Treaty of Milan, Gen. Paraguay dTIib 
hers entered Venice on the 4th of June with 16,000' additional 
troops, and the capitulation was complete. The Patriarch and his 
clergy administered the oath of fraternity, mid the scriptural Ifgetnl 
on the gospel held by the winged lion on the granite column of 
the Piazctta — Pox till , J farce, Eraugclhta was erased, and 
the motto of the revolution — dc I'homme et dtc citoycn— 
was substituted — even the Lion of St.* Mark, as was said by the 
gondoliers, being forced, for the first time, to “ turn over a new 
leaf.” The Tree of Libetfy was reared in the centre of the Piazza, 
the only tree that ever cast pts shadow over that toss elated pave- 
ment;,, and at its foot was burned (iu effigy) the “ Golden Hook” — 
the long reqord of Venetian nobility, as, also; the ducal cap, tho 
silver trumpets, tho golden spjirs, the cushions, the umbrella — 
nearly all of them presented as insigna of power by the Pope Alex- 
ander III. to tfie Doge Ziani, at the close of the twelfth century. 
m ducal cap — the beret la — the come dog ale, or “horned 

*.,TMs prosivutron soon dropped. Subsequently the Commandant applied to Austria 
'U&T assistance, but dud iu poverty, and neglect. In 1817, one of liia sons was nn artizan - 
■efcYenlcc, 
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bonnet”- — the republican diadem — with whicti the newly-elected 
Dogo was crowned on being invested with power, claims an origin 
yet more ancient — as ancient, indeed, ^is the middle of the ninth 
century. Its shape was that of the pilus, or ancient Greek cap of 
liberty. It was of gold, gorgeously set with diamonds, rubies, and 
pearls. It was presented by Augustine Morosini, Abbess of the 
Convent of San ^avearia, at Venice, to the Doge Pietro Tradenigo, 
on the occasion , of a visit to worship some reliques donated her 
convent by Pope Benedict TIL, because of its hospitality and' atten- 
tion to him on a visit to the city. This was given by the Doge to 
the State, and, ever after, until the fall of the Bepublic, was It the 
diadem of Venice. When worn, its weight and pressure required a 
skull-cap on the Doge’s head. On ordinary, occasions an imitation 

of the beretta in cloth of gold, with the Phrygian shape of the corno 

< 

Was used t . * 

The Golden Book, “ that severe nomenclature of patrician 
rank in Venice,” was instituted in 1315, and was thenceforth tho 
index and standard of nobility, by which all claims were decided, 
“Upon its pages wove inscribed all the births, bridals, and deaths of 
the nobles. The nann-s of a few foreign princes appear upon its 
loaves, and among them that of Henry IV., of France, placed there 
at his own request, on his marriage with the Italian princess, Marie 
do Medicis. , This king and his posterity thus became nobles of 
Venice. Accompanying h'is request w r as a splendid, suit of armor, 
yet to be seen at the Arsenal, and the sword worn by him at the 
Battle. of Ivry, which disappeared in the spoliation of TV 07. In 
1795, when Louis XVIII., on demand of the French Directory, 


was exiled from his asylum at Verona by the Venetian Senatq,. it * 
will be remembered, that ho demanded the erasure of his 


ancestor’s name from the Golden Book and the return of 
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armor. This celebrated book consists of series of manuscript 
volumes,. bound in crimson velvet, preserved in the convent attached 
to tte Church of the Frari, the depository of governmental archive?, 
ancient and modem, and which can now be entered only on special 
permission from Vienna. 

The secret stipulations of the Treaty of Milan wore five in 
number. The first provided for eertaiu exchange^ of Venetian ter- 
ritory, made by the Preliminaries of Lcoben ; the* second, the pay- 
ment of three millions of francs; tluf third, as many millions in 
stores ; the fourth, the delivery, armed and equipped, of three 
ships of the line and 4wo frigates ; while the tilth required twenty 
pictures and live hundred nffmuscripts. Those articles being secret, 
weie ratified, at the time of the ratification of the patent articles of 
the treaty, by the Pfovisional (Jowrumout,. hy the signature of 
throe of the members. We shall now soeluev they wet^ %vecu(od? 

Xapoleon’s objects in requiring die signafur' 4 «uf Jim Treaty of 
Milan, after the voluntary adoption of most of its measures by the 
Croat Council of Venice four days previous, were several, and are 
fully developed in a secret dispatch to the Directory three, days 
afterwards, quoted by Ali.stm: tljjey were —to enter Wme<- and 
extract what he chose on pretence of executing the. secret art it l.*s--fo 
bo. able to avail himself of all the resources of the cify, provided a 

9 ' 

treaty with. Austria should not be ratitied — to n\Vid fc odium m 
violating the Preliminaries relative to the Venetian territory, or to 
gain pretexts to faeilitato their* execution — to quirt Europe with 
reference to the ^ occupation *>f Venice, since it would thus appear* 
but temporary, and at .her own request. A few days later ho 
Venice must fall to those to whom we give the Italian 


hp$J^inont ; but, meanwhile, we will take its vessels, strip its Arsenal, 
rafetfoy its Dank, and keep Corfu and Ancona.” On the 13th of 
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Juno he wrote to Gera. Barnguay d’llilliers to present himself to the 
Provisional Government of Venice, and to represent, that her 
union with France, and the protection due to her from .that Re- 
public, rendered it indispensable, that her maritime force should be 
put on a respectable footing ; on which pretext he was to take 
possession of everything, taking care to keep oh good terms with 
the Venetians, enlisting all the Venetian seamen, and doing all 
things in the Venetian name, “ In short,” concludes this singular 
letter, “you rnu^t manage so as to transport all the naval stores and 
vessels in the port of Venice to Toulon. By secret articles of the 
treaty, the Venetians are bound to 'furnish j,o the French Republic 
five vessels and three millions worth 0 / stores ; but my intention is 
to take possession of all the Venetian vessels, and all the naval 
stores for the marine of Toulon”* 

In obedience to thesd orders* everything found in the celebrated 
Arsenal, consisting chiefly of hemp, iron, and naval stores, was 
seized. All the vessels were, also, seized, either on account of the 
secret, article, or on the pi'etext of occupying the Ionian Isles in the 
name of “ Democrats- Venice.” A few o£ the vessels on the stocks 
were completed, and others wero repaired, so 1 * that the Venetian 
fleet finally mustered six ships of the line,1nx frigates, and about a 

dozen galleys. Thirteen ships of war and seven frigates are said to 

* * 

have been found in the Arsenal, dating their commencement at 
different periods, from 1732 — two having been begun in That year — 
two* in ’43, and two lti ’52'— the oldest having attained the age of 
seventy-five years! But, had not' those vessels been’too dilapidated 
for completion, there was no material at hand for that purpose. 

* The l>ire<tory subsequently wrote to Berthier, who succeeded Napoleon 
command of the Army of Italy in October of ’97, that all tbo artillery and all 
tions, whether of war or of peace, should he transported to Corfu, Anaoha, and 
that Venice should, hot ho left a single cannon 1 
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Napoleon’s object in this speedy seizure is»sahl to have been to 
preclude the possibility of the repetition of such an event as occurred 
when the Dutch, dissatisfied with the revolution, delivered up their 
ships and Islands to the English. ]Ie was, also, excessively solicit- 
ous to secure the Isles of Greece, belonging to Venice — Corfu, 
Zante, Cephalonia, Santa Maura, and CVrigo. He desired the 

Directory at once to dispatch Admiral Drucys* with six ships to 

• # 

take the Venetian Navy and repair iS the Archipelago ; and, that 
there might be no pretext for d<*lay for lack of funds, he sent, him- 
self, two millions of francs to Toulon. JTe desired, also, that a 
body of seamen might.be immediately sent him, across the Veniu- 
sula, by land, engaging to [*iy ajid equip them at Venice. Mean- 
while, however, he united the French flotilla in the Adriatic with 
the Venetian vessels ; and, intermixing the. crews and embarking 
upon them two thousand troops, dispatched the couibiu^d*f1cet to 
take possession of the Grecian islands at once, forjicar^of the arrival 
of the French squadron too late. The Admiral reached Venice 
about the middle of July, where his fleet was paid, provisioned, and 
equipped, at the expense of the fallen "Republic, It was then dis- 
patched, with the' remaining Venetian vessels, to the Archipelago, 
the Admiral being siPplied with funds to enlist seamen on the 
coasts of Albania and Greece. Thus, not only were the important 
posts of the Ionian Isles secured to France, but a formidable French 
navy was created, as if by magic, in the Adriatic and Levant; 
while Corfu" was selected as the priricipaPhiaval station. 

* Immediately on entering g Vonice, the French had seized tlm 
public treasury ; but they found in it only about two millions of 
/ffencs, belonging to the Duke of Modena, which they, of course, 
fa^|i-opnatcd as the property of an avowed foe. But, supposing this 
Muh nasscd to the credit of Venice, there would still be due from her to 
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France, in fulfillment? of the second of the secret articles, more than 
one million of francs. Oil pretence of making up this sum, various 
most unwarrantable modes seem to have been devised and resorted 
to. The Provisional Government was compelled £o make forced 
loans; and even the celebrated Bucentauro , with which had so long 
been solemnized the symbolic nuptials of the Doge of Venice with 
the Adriatic, w.qs broken Op for the sake of its gilding, which is said 
to have yielded -the sum of 18,000 sequins — about , £20,000 francs. 
It was the third constructed since 1520, and was nearly seventy- 
five years old. At the same time the small museum of the Ducal 
Palace was conveyed to the Arsenal, and. some of its most curious 
and valuable articles disappeared J aiSiong which was the sword of 
I\ry of the Chevalier-King, Henry Fourth,' 'before-named, which is 
said now to be seen in the Cabinet of Medals of the ltoyal Library at 
'Paris. ,l 

This museum *of the ducal palace, which, contained antique arms 
and curiosities of art, adjoined a small armory amply supplied with 
weapons aud munitions, always kept ready for instant use by a 
special custodian, and sufficient to equip live hundred men. Thus, 
although no weapon could fie taken into tl^^couhcil "chambers, the 
patricians could, in five minutes, Tin themselves to the teeth without 
leaving the, palace, on the slightest cause. The chief of the decern-' 
virs kept key of this armory officially, and the significant leUcjg 
C. D. X. — Council of Ten — is yet to be detected a^ppg:^ho archi- 
tectural ornaments of the^walls. ‘ 

The famous bronze steeds whiefi se inappropriately stand over the 
grand portal. of the cathedral, and that symbol Venice, the 
Winged Lion of St. Mark, were also carried off. These horses, 
in number, Weighing each of them, about two tons, are cotr^^^ 
of pure copper, once covered with gold, and are remarkable, rathej| 
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for extreme antiquity, than as works of art. They arc supposed to have 
been the workmanship of Lysippus, a Greek of the Isle of Ohio, and to 
have been conveyed to Koine, in the sixty-fifth year of the Christian 
era, by Augustus. Originally designed for a triumphal car, they .are 
said to have been attached successively to those which surmounted 
the arches of Augustus, Nero, Domitian, Trajan, and Coiistantine. 
Early in the 5th century, they were transported* to Constantinople 
by the^Empcfor Theodosius, and placed in the cerise* of the Hippo- 
drome, a site far more appropriate, it wftl be admitted, than over the 
vestibule of a Christian church. In the year 1205, after the conquest 
of Constantinople by the Venetians and French, they were sent to 
Venice by the Podesta, Marino Zeno, as a portion of the immense 
spoil.'* In 1797, they wore sent hv Napoleon over the Alps to 
Paris, and placed on the arch of the Carrousel, constructed for the 
purpose by Fontaine. P»y the treaties of TP815, they wojjn jesforod* 
in common with all other works of art, to those ^Vom whom they 
had been seized, but nut until exact models had t>ci*n taken, which 
have replaced them, with the addition of an appropriate triumphal 
car, 'on the Parisian arch. Alison says, “The seizure of these horses 
was an act of pure robbery.” Kobberv ? — J Jobbery from wdiom, 
and by whom ? Tim Greeks were robbed of them by the Homans, 
and the Romans were robbed of them by the Pyzantians, and the 
Jtyzantians by the Venetians^ and the Venetians by # the French, 
and the Flin ch by the Austrians! It would bo exceedingly difficult 

* Tho spoil of Constantinople has been eltirnatwi- at tho enormous value of 200,0^0,000 
francs I Venice secured not ouly the bronze steeds and a vast quantity of marbles, statues 
And sculptures which enrich SL. Mark’s, but also, divers ndiques deemed yet inure? inesii- 
^tmble--to wit- an arm offct, George, and one of St. James; the load of. John the Baptist,, 

S body having fallen to tho lot of the French,) - the bodies of St. Luke and the pro- 
tncon, and a phial of Olirista Mood, am] a morsel of his cross l Tife phial of blood 
j inert by two soidiet’8, and ono shed the other’s blood to secure the precious booty f 
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1q determine' wht> ,idfve Reen the true robbers, though the Greeks 
of G bio were, doubtless, the true proprietors. Why Venice, in 1^9 7, 
should -complain of exactly her own a ct of 1205 — or, complain that 

France, who aided her in that earlier spoliation, should begin to 

* 

, enjoy a period of possession after a lapse of six hundred years, is 
♦ 

strange enough ! It is also a little strange how the Allied Towers 
could have had the assurance to denounce this spoliation, and return 
tho spoil to a 1 city whose independence they had themselves just 
seized. The same tieatics wLich provided for the restoration of woi ks 
of art, provided, also, for the restoration ef ieuitoiial and political 
rights to those equally despoiled. It was neither more nor less than 
a foul insult to Venice, to admit her light to her ancient indepen- 
dence, by sending hack the treasures of which she had been 
despoilul, tit the ^ame time despoiling her of that independence 
itself, anl rioie hopelessl) than ever 1 

As for the V erwtians themsehes, they had been for some fourfeceij 
hundred years the veiiest rubber in the world, as perfect Uscoques, 
indeed, as the I^triote corsairs whom they subdued and plundered ! 

, Saint Mai Vs Catliedial, in its absurd profusion of inappropriate, ‘yet 
costly decorations, gathoied from all the I^stoi n ’ world, resembles 
more the den of tlie “Folly r i hu\es” — tho Riding-place of their ill- 
got gains, than a Christian church ; and tho stolen broiw&e steeds oW&r 
^ th^ portal are can appropriate sign fur the place and -its contents. The, 

* whole city of Venice, indeed, has been well said by Alphopse Royer 
to remind oho of “ tho house of a pirate retired from businessi” ' 

Not content to confine their robberies . to profane objects, the 
Venetians extended their enterprise to sacred ones; and, not to name 
the* sacred spoil of Constantinople, the bodies of # San $farco, 
^Donato, San'-Nicolb, San Onofohv Santa Fosca, aftd^an Tar&i&j^ 
wcr§. the avails ef some few of these* “ pious ff]mds f while it was # 
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only because all their tricks did not prov* successful, that the “ crown 
of thorns” and the “ robe without seam” and divers other reliquea, 
equally rare and sacred, were not added to their collection f 
To hear lamentations, therefore, or denunciations from, or for, such 
a people, and such a city, because of sjwlialion, recalls the musty 
adage of the devil rebuking sin. In lV07, at the very worst, the 

chalice often in her long career of conquest mingtej} by Venice for 

, • * ^ « 

others, wa§ onfy commended to her own reluctant lips. The “evil 

instruction” only Came back to plague* the instructor. After all, 
there is such a tliing*as retributive justice, on nations as well as oil 
men. 

The case of the Winged Li oh of St. Mark, so far as France is con- 
cerned, is very different from that of the Bronze Horses. On the 
southern extremity of the 3‘iazetta, looking down on the canal of 
St. Mark, stand two columns of granite, oi& red and oneway, and 
each about sixty fept high. They were broughtf as before men- 
tioned, from the Greek isle of Naxos, early in the twelfth century, 
by the doge Dominico Michieli ; and here, for sever^ hundred years 
have they stood. On the summit of one, for more than live 
hundred years, has stood tin? statue of San Teodoro, the primitive, 
patron of Venice, supported on the back of a crocodile; and on the 
summit, of the, other has" stood the Winged Lion of St: Mark, which 

* * ^ v -V 

saint has been the patron of Venice ever since his remains, stolen by 
superstitious. Venetian sailors, .were brought to tlio city, early in the 
year 835 . V Both effigies are of bronze, and the work of the same 
artist, Pietro Gittlombardo, in 1,3219 ;^aud neither of them have the 
..slightest merit as wtovks of art. The lion, indeed — if-it bo not a 
ofl the king* pf beasts to call this hideous monster by that name 
^4^iu.this regard, entirely beneath contempt, though for its anti- 
as Jiio national symbol of a world-renowned people for ; 
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Otie thotteand yeivs'ity otjo of the most interesting objects in all 
Europe, ’’ iWhy Napoleon should have ordered this' venerable 
j|»3rffe‘o£ a nationality to bo borne away, only to be lost In tbe 
"esplanade of the Inualidis y at Paris, passuth comprehension ; unless 
indeed, as has been suspected, ho desired and designed, in & manner 
'the most cruel possible, to mortify a people “whom he despised, and 
to crush a city JhCit he hated. 

The lion returned to Venice and resumed his ancient position at the 
* ■ « 
same time ivith the bronze hordes, and by virtue of the same tu.ua s 

of 1815. The horses are said to have been packed by the English, 
and sustained no injuiy in the journey ; but the lion, less accustom- 
ed to travelling, perhaps, bore his jourm yings lessriiappily. It has even 
been asserted, that he sustained such damage at Paris, that another 
• lion was substituted in fulfillment of the tieaty. Rut this is im- 
r pro 1 oah ? e. < Two such beasts as the Lion of St. Maik could never 
have existed ! < -The damages of u the old original” repaired, 
the gospel under his light paw, absti acted at Ibnis, restored, 
he now rolls his hideous eyeballs as fn icd) over the blue' wav<% of 
the Adriatic, he di 1 five hundi<d ) ours ago. 


It ha$ been renmikcd of the “Leonine -City,” that her emblem — 
her symbol — hoi device —her blazon— is anything but a liptf; 
and the effigies of the king of beasts at the Arsenal andJnHho 


Cuthedi al Court, me baldly more fortunate in vraiwniblance, than 
upou*the colurrin of the Piazetta. It may not be afnffi^ fo suggest, 
in this connection, that the idea of a lion with owes its 

origin 5 probably, to the Vision of Jiq, Prophet Daniel — $uch a bon&t 


being one of the “ four great beasts which came up from the sea,” f 
^described in the fourth verse of his seventh 'chapter*— th$ 4 first 
being, “like a lion and had eagles^ wings.” 
peace an^ Wisdom, W at;e told 
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titude in execution, • ; The legend on his book— -Pd* iiji, Afara?* 

Evangelista meus — is sard to. have constituted the welcome of an 

angel to St. Mark, when, during bis , earthly pilgrimage; the^ saint 

“landed on the islet where, now stands .the Church of St. Francis J 

The heraldic colors are said to be azure for the lion’s body: Qt fer 

his wings, and argent for his book— for which latter in time of war, 

to be substituted a naked sword. u A lion witlf t^wo wings!” once 

remarked aif Austrian, derisively — ‘'"from what* clime does ho, 

come ?” .“From the same as an eagle* with two heads,” *wa3. tEe 

prompt reply of a son of St. Mark. ’ * • 

As touching the return- of the Bronze Steeds, it is mentioned as 

ajsomewhat noliceablcf coincidence, that the name of the ship- 

toaster who brought them back to Venice, was Dandolo, and, that 

he was a linear descendant of that same “ old blind Dandolo” who, 
* § 

. by conquest, brought them from Constantinople, six centuries be* 

fore If It is also said — “the* name of the # rcbeb apothecary, who 

received the Doge’s sword on the final annihilation of the ancient 


Government, was named Dandolo.” Another Djndolo — perhaps 
the’^me — a lawyer, and one of the only two men of merit whom, 
* a$.' Kapoleqn declared, he diad % met in Italy, -was, as lias already 
mentioned, placed at the* head of the Provisional Government ; 


tele, as hvtfe as the Greek Revolution Of. 1820, a Vice Admiral, 
.Count Dandolo, commanded the^ Austrian fleet in the Bo van t. The, 
name da&s its origin as far baqk as the year 421— to the founding 

♦ Smqdloy ;/ m \ ‘ - 

t After die eou quest of Constantinople, ijandolo was chosen Monarch of .the "West, In 
. tbd Church of Sta. SophK by a college of §ix Venetians and nix Frenchmen : but, deqlln- 
il ingi Biiuqouin, Count, -of Flinders, was then oloctcd. ' Dandolo died at Constantinople, in 
Vl4W>, iifiTlj- a U” nd rod years old, and was Interred beticath the domes qf the gftteat ‘Moa^.e, 
was’iln* rtr»t lioud stamps <?n the ooiu of Venice. - Andrea DdJUdolo, a deac&jdani, 
historian of Yealcc^ and' th© last^f borpoge* Interred (l8f>4,) id ttw #*»;, 

10 
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of Yeuice. The oldeft family names, indeed, in all Christendom, 
a*e to be found *in fhe island-city. 

From "the fifth century to ilie eleventh, Venice preserved family 
names according to the custom of Rome — a custom then aban- 
doned by all Europe. Her Dukes and Counts had islands in the 
-sea, but no castles on the land, and no vassals, with which to dis- 
pute the supremacy c ’of the State. Titles, therefore, were powerless 
for good or for bvil, and might w ell be allowed by tbe'most jealous 
Government. What Duni:i>, s.i)s of tlio nobility of Naples, is far 
more truc'of that of VemceCS— “They may, pci haps, ha\e an end, 
but it is very ceitain that they lud no beginning! Aceoiding 
to them, the must flourishing epoch of ‘their houses was uhdei the 
Roman Emperois; and they calmly name tlie Fabii, the Marcelli, 
and the Scipios amongst their ancestors. Those who aie able to . 
ft ace theft r g< ncalogy back to the twelfth century only, aie regarded 
as upstait nobility^ — mcie young fry of aiistocruy.” 

“ As early’ as 1297,” sa)s Maiiotti, “Venice boasted no Jess 
than four hundred and eighty pntiician families; while to name 
not only the titled, but the Historically noble houses, whose dtscend* 
ants still linger amid the desolation of* that tottering beaver-city, , 
would pro\ e as arduous a task", ; s to 'compile the peerage of any 
of the great European monarchies. Among the houses that go* 
Jba^k farthest into the past, a fe\v t are to bo found in Rome, or 
Florence, but a greater number at V mice.” The destitution to which 
they are now i educed, he adds, is fnelancholy, thdijgh some have 
purchased a precarious subsistence by t ignominious subservience to 
Austria: “ but who that could die a Venetian patrician would live 
an* Austrian noble ?” The names of Tiepolo and ^Erizzo, go bapk 
directly to Rome ; whilst the Giustmiani trace an unbroken pedi- 
gree to tlio^ Emperor Justinian, two thousand yearn ago! What 
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is descent from William the ponquerer and his robber-band to this f 

What descent from the oldest bouses p£ Germany and France! 

Well has it been said, dliut ,' “ placed" beside the aristocracy of ftaly, the 

nobility of every other country in, Europe sinks -into comparative 

insignificance.” The family offcbe Giustiniani, it may be remarked, 

liqs been preserved tp the present day in a manner somewhat 

<* * 

noticeable. In 1170, every male of the name had/ been cut off iu 
the wavs of the East — a pipus monk of the monastery of St.- Mi- 
cliael, named Nicolo, only excepted. To obviate the public 
calamity of tho* utter extinction of this great family, Venice ob- 
tained old Nieolo’s release from his vojvs by special embassy to the 
Pope,, and gave him a young and noble bride. For six years the 
devoted pair., served most faithfully and successfully their dear 
Venipe;. and then retiring to the cloister, lived in’ the odor, of 
sanctity, and, finally, thus died and were canonized ! A eentu'fy later* 
the Giustiniani had fifty branches, and two hundred Senators sit- 
ting in the Grand Council at one time l Forty branches* were 
extinct at the time of the invasion of, *97. It was #>ne of this great 
house, Angelo Giustiniani, l 1 rwveditore of Treviso, who, it will bo 
. remembered, nobly refused to abandon his post, at the conqueror’s 
mandate, until bidden by Jr'* true sovereign, the Signory* 

The fifth Of the sepret articles j of the Treaty of Milan exacted 
from .subjugated Venice, was tho delivery of twenty ^pictures aad 
five hundred . manuscripts. Very early in his Italian campaign wo 
see Napojeon transmitting to Paris works of art. Indeed, not three 
months had elapsed after he* took tho field, and hardly was the 
Milanese in; his hands, before we find him soliciting the Directory 
^‘appoint a committee of artists to make selections from-/ among 
the ifoaster-pieces which his conquests placed at his disposal (in like 
manner as Oanova was appointed in- 1815 to superintend their 
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return) ; while, in hte'Wletin at Bassano, less than one year after 
entering Italy, he enumerates among the spoils his army had 
taken, “ three hundred chefs <P oeuvre of art, the produce of thirty ' 
centuries.” During the same period, Northern Italy Jmd bceu 

9 

'forced to con tribute 120,000,000 o£ francs; and during the whole 
two years of the war, an aggregate of 400,000,000 francs, a sum 
estimated by Alj^dn to have been equal to £40,000,000 at that 
time in Great** Britain ! This is enormous — $200,060,000! — and 
seems incredible. But whatever may be said of the amount of 
spoliation to which other portions of the conquered country was 
subjected, or of the ethics of the system itself— it is very certain, 
that unhappy Venice did not escape the contribution of an ample 
quota. Some of the most splendid paintings transmitted to Baris 
were from the churches, and palaces, and public galleries of Venice. 
*Among**tlwse was 4 ‘ Saint, Mark surrounded by Saints'' by Paul 
Veronese, wl>ioh sjstill tills a place in the plafond of tire Louvre, 
and leaves one vacant in that of a chamber of the Ducal ’Palace. 
Another from the 'plafond of the chamber of the Council of Ten, 
representing a Jupiter , by tbe same artist, also remains at Paris ; 
while a third, from the same place, « by the same master, is at 
Brussels. Another, representing the f Doge Orimani. before the 
Virgin f by Oontariui, was returned among tbe rest; as, also, a 
superb earner of “ Jupiter Protector of the JBgcanf which had 
been’found at Ephesus in 1793, and which is now preserved in the 
library of St. Mark. Among the ‘ other works of art which have 
visited Paris, may ho named the 1 ' 4 Martyrdom of St* Agnes f of 
'Tintoretto, at the church of Za Madonna dell ’ Or to; the “San Pietro 
Martirvf of Titian, at the church of Sts. John and Paul, which, 
while at th* Louvre, was successfully restored ; the u Martyrdom of 
St. Lauren tf at the Jesuits, by the same master ; tho “Virgin and 
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Child and four Saints f by Bellini, at thJlburch of San Znccaria, 
of which picture there arc three other copies by the same artist ia 
the churches of Venice ; and the “ Martyrdom of St. Bartholomew f* 
by Ribera (Espagnolelto), the only picture of the Spanish school in the 
Academy. It lias already been mentioned, that the on1y*picturo of 
the French school at the Academy — “ The Magdalen at tlfe feet 

of Christ f by Lebrun, was sent from Paris in 1*31 5, as a substitute 

• • 

for several Venetian pictures too otd to bear jrcnioval. u The 
Bugger at Bed's house f by V crones<» abo crossed the mountains, 
as a pendant to his “ Marriage at Canaf still at the Louvre. At 
one time more tlfan a .score of chefs d'tvnvre of tills artist were at 
Paris ; but she lost half of Shorn at the time of the general restora- 
tion. The celebrated “ Christ* of Bellini, presented by that 

<* 

ma>ter to Louis XL on his visit to Venice, at the close of the 
fifteenth century, is, however, still retain^!. It is said # th*it 'Napo- 
leon ottered 20,000 francs in vain for the “AnosUf' of Titian, in tho 
Manfriui Gallery. The picture of a Berber, in % the same gallery, 
the only painting of Murillo at Venice, also arrested his attention, 
as well as a portrait of a lady, by Veronese, which was thought to 
bear a wonderful resemblance to Madame Elizabeth, sister of tho 
mtforturiate Louis XV L The “ Rape of Euro pa f by Paul Vero- 
nese, at the Ducal Palace, and the “ Virgin. Enthroned f at the 
Academy, by the same master, were also taken to IJpris, as well as 
the ‘f Faith” of Titian, in the Ducal Palace, and “ The Descent 
from the Cross f by the same* master, which is yet at the Louvre 
— Venice retaining two copies* of the same picture — one at tlfo , 
Manfrini Palace, and one at that of Valrnanma. 

.But/ Venice did not suffer alone. An armistice was granted to 
the Duke of Parma only upon payment of half a million of dollars, 
large supplies for the army, and twenty pictures. To retain the 
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« Communion of Jerome” the Puke offered the conqueror 

, c * 

.$20Q,000, but it was refused. To the Puke of Modena an armistice 
was granted only upon contribution of two millions of dollars, 
twenty pictures, and largo supplies of provisions and horses. 
Milan contributed four millions, of dollars and twenty pictures from 
the Ambrosian Gallery; while from the Pope was demanded, as the 
price of an armistice, four millions of dollars, one hundred objects of 
art, six hundred, manuscripts, and a costly cabinet of medals : but 
the envoy of France had been assassinated at Rome without atone- 
ment. The treasures and reliques of the church of Notre Dame do 
Loretto were also taken ; as well as most of the beSt paintings of the 
churches of Polugna, and the jewels 'which adorned- the shrines; 
and Paris yet possesses the celebrated bas reliefs by Riccio of 
Padua, taken from a church at Verona — a city which contributed 
C'.earty ^!\cp millions of dollars. At Leghorn, English goods, valued 
at nearly three trillions of dollars, were seized in reprisal for the 
spoliation of French commerce by England on the high seas. But 
thm latter spoliation >v:i* deemed only “ the fortune of war and 
the money and m< vch uulise, horses and provisions, legitimate prizes. 
The ravishment of the wmks of art seems alone inexplicable — albeit, 
they were but the luxuries of an opulent aristocracy, while the 
former were the necessaries of an impoverished people !'* 

The secret stipulation with Venice exacting Manuscripts, was ful- 
filled from the depot of Government Archives in the convent adjoin- 
ing the church of the Frari ; and this article has been instrumental 
of more benefit to the world than all the others put together. 
"Whatever the value attached to these archives, they embrace, por- 

♦ En<;lWi writers have been particularly severe on Napoleon's spoliation of Ttaly. Vet 
it would compare favorably, perhaps, with Lord Elgin’s spoliation of the Parthenon, so 
bitterly satirised by Byron's “ Curse of Minerva.” The British Parliament voted £35,000 
for these AthOPiau marbles in 1S16, thus making the deed its own. 
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hap?*, the largest mass of written paper and ^parchment of 'an hi^ ■ 
torieal character in the world. There are not less than 8, GO 1,700 
manuscript volumes, arranged in 380 alcoves and cabinets. About 
350 years ago, a portion of the Archives of the Council of Ten was 
consumed by fire. There remained, however, copies of all the de- 
crees of this remarkable tribunal ; and although I he Ten were less 

given to writing than to acting, still, in a period of nearly ii\e him- 

• • 

dred years, it heavy mass of records would be, apt* to accumulate. 
There, remained, also, that atrocious itxle — “the old) code a legis- 
lative body has ever dared to elect on the avowed basis of perfidy 
and assassi nation,' ”* \yitteu by the Inquisitors themselves, and pre- 
served in a casket, of which* each one, by turns, kept the key. Hut 
far the conquest of Venice by the French, this extraordinary docu- 
ment. W'-'ihi, in all probability, never have hern laid before the 
world. The archives irmisported to Farts, in accordances nil tko 
fifth of tin* secret articles, furnished Vomit ])nru* a Member of the 
jioidat’ic Fnan^aiiCj with lnahainL for his ilistory of Venice,)* 
which affords the only account, of this ancient and mysterious govern- 
ment and city at all reliable or complete; while oven this is dV* 
figured by prejudice. Tloimadon of Venice was like the breaking 
open of the ma>si\c walls of a dungeon, and permitting the sunlight, 
for ages excluded, to pour in. Had she never been entered by a 
foe — a foe } however friendly t^e guise — her secivU history w<pild 
ever have remained as secret as it had, during her m various isola- 
tion of f mrteen hundred years* it would never Lave. been dragged 
out to tlie light and to tb*# r Serration of mankind ; but, like her 
and In r jnombl — her pi's and Jier l> <v(h — have veiled its 

* li! .. H-erct c«»rrt*S|»on!i«*n^c of a Y«, notion atuliu.'-'.aUor, iiTiMihlo-U I./ A Urol ■ !< SI iiw.fc, 
at is lbnti‘1 recor«)i*«l this l*;iy to Signor A. tho >urn of for haviri/; 

Vilk'4 the S'^nor 8., who spake ill of thu Iloimblic of Ycnico.” 

t Ilistolroplo Vuiilse, 8 tomes, 1521— recently puLliihcd. 
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horrors in Cimmorian^Bhades. Many of the darker,, evidences of tha 
despotism of the Decemviri arc said to have disappeared on the ap- 
proach of the French. Ilobkousc, in his notes to the fourth Ganfo 
f of Cliildo Harold, says that the Venetians hastily blocked up the 
deeper of the dungeons of the Dneal Palace, and adds — “ if you are 
in want of consolation for the extinction of patrician power, perhaps 
you may find it t.hue. w These dungeons are, indeed, dreadful ; but 
the idea of them, usually entertained, derived from those notes, as 
well as that of the piombi or- leads, derived from “ Cooper’s Prayo,*'* 
is, as before stated,* far from correct. One inmate only of thesv, 

, dungeons is said to liave been found there by*tlu; French. He had 
been confined f»»r sixteen years; and, on coming Midden!} into the 
broad sunlight of the Piazza, was struck blind, and shortly died* 
Among tin; few arrests made by the French on entering Venn:-’* 
wvis that of . the Count d’lvutraigues, an embsary mid agent of the 
Count of Lille, and of the emigrants, who had sought there an 
asylum, Napoleoh might have sent him to Paris to be shot ; Put. ho 

did wiser: lie gave the. impoverished and terrified fugitive assistance 
r 

in money, assigned him Milan as Ifis prihon-bounds, extracted from 
him all the secrets of the “ Prolendor’caml the emigration worth 
knowing, as well as the whole History of Pichegru’s treason, before 
. undiscovered. Important disclosures, moreover, were made by tho 
papers found in tho Count's portfeuille. Subsequently, he broke 
his parole, and fled to Switzerland, where he published a shameful 
libel against the man who had spared his life. 


* Intro*lattio?'. 
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CAMl’O I'OltMfO. 

Intelligence of the triumphs of *I>oiiaparl.o, was revived at 
Paris by the friends *of the revolution Avith unbounded joy, and 
by its foes v/ith ill-concealed vexation — a vexation which was shortly 
manifested, by a motion of inquiry, on the ibid of Juno, by Pinno- 

lard, it. the Council of Five Hundred, iv-pecting e\ents at Venice. 

• 0 * 

“Humor/' said he, “ diffuses everywhere our conquests* over urn 
Venetians, and tlm astonishing revolution Avhich^has browned them. 
Our troops are in their (Capital ; their navy is deli \c rod up to us; 
the most, ancient government in Kurope is annihilated; in tho 
twinkling of an eye it again appears under democratic forms ; and 
<>nr soldiers, la-axing the l>il!o\vs of the Adriatic., are on their way 
to (Wfu, to complete the #iew revolution ! Admit these events as 
certain, arid it folloAvs, that the Directory has made war and peaee, 
and in certain respects, a treaty of alliance, with "Venice, and all 
without your concurrence.” j ’ 

This, certainly, was plausible — perhaps true. The historian of 
France* has well said — “Tin*, conduct of Donaparle in regard to # 
. Venice was l>v>ld but, he adds— “it had, nevertheb^s, not -ex- 

* Thk'n. on whom, m aulhmity, <V ; Vo<l with Aliens. I’otU, an$ HoOlt, tho autlmr iiatt 
relied in all this narrative of the fail of Vciiicu 
10 * 
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ceeded the limits of law.” His manifesto of May 3d, was based on 
the necessity of “ repelling hostilities already *bogun then followed 

s ♦ , 

surrender before war had actually commenced, succeeded at once 
by a treaty. /Thus, Yenico had been erased from the list of Euro- 
pean powers, without a single consultation between the French 
General, the Directory, and the Council. The treaty forwarded by 
Junot to Paris, with the Austrian trophies, for ratification', was, 
therefore, almost the bulletin rnnouncing the events. 

But the motion of Dumolurd failed of its object. It was one 
of .the earliest and boldest of the movements of the Clichyans, in 
that conspiracy to overthrow the French Republic, and restore the 
Bourbons, which was crushed by thg 4 prompt measures of the 
Directory, on the memorable* 18th Fructidor, September . , 0th, 
1797 . 

The, interest felt by Napoleon in this event, and in those immedi- 

<> A 

sitely preceding, was, of course, great, lb leave Italy, in order 
personally to participate, however, was, of, course, impossible. He, 
therefore, sent Augereau ; and, subsequently, Bernadotte and his 
aide-de-camp Laudlcttc. The hero of Lodi and Ilivoli, had been, 
indeed, severely assailed by the Society of Uliciiy. In journals, and 
in pamphlets, in the Council and in public meetings, they proclaim- 
ed, that Venice was the victim of his perfidy and private malice, 
aud that the assassinations, so loudly complained of and so sig- 
nally avenged, had been foreseen a‘ud contrived at his owq Head- 
quarters ! Bonaparte replied in furious letters ‘to the Directory : — 
“We have been assassinated by traitors/’ he wrote: “morethau. 
, four hundred qp*u have perished, pierced by*innumerable blows 
with such daggers as the one. I now send for inspection, yet the 
cliitl magistrates of the .Republic would make it a crime to have it 
for a moment' believed l I repeat, citizen Directors, * the request I 
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have made for my .dismissal. I \y\Ai to livc^in peace, if the dag- 
gers of Olichy will permit me.”* 

Hut i)(.‘itlior Napoleon’s wrath nor lus repealed request for a .dis- 
missal — of which, in all probability, ho never even dreamed — dimin- 
ished his wonderful activity. lUwas now, that, for the first time- in 
his life, ho visited Venice,; and, like every one else, ho was wonder- 
struck at its strange magnificence. Jle was shortly joined hy 
Josephine, yho had accompanied Jynot on his Return from Paris. 
“Come,” her wrote to lc r — u come and enjoy the enthusiasm of 
which F am the object. Come and partake of the good fortune of 

a Frenchman, who is the, tint, since Pepin, to raise his flag on the 
. • * 
monuments of the first « »f U* puUiis.” The young conqueror was 

too niodc.it by half; Lillie lVpiii never raided Ju's llag on the 

“ mom m nU” of Vi’.nici ; ; and, in vcry-s.O'U.h, she could have had 

hut few monument", if any at all, in tho # ycar of grace 80 for him 

to raise it on ! 1 Jut Napoleon was more versed iif?act!c$ than in, 

chronicles. Josephine bdh u<, however, in he* ‘SSoorel Memoirs,” 

tliat she hastened to obey the summon-*, and “ from Padua caijjc to 

* 

Venice by the canal of tin* llrenta, which communicates with the 
lagoons, a kind of ponds, or lakes, separated from each oilier by 
sand-batiks, forming pretty islands.” Josephine’s topographical 
knowi&Ig# and graphical skill seem quite on a* par with her 
husband’s knowledge of^ history. *f l The beauty, the variety, the 
picturesque views, the delicious gardens along the banks of the 
iireiita," *he continues, “ enfhanted me. In this country, nature 
everywhere presents a perpetual spring. The most magnificent 

* VnpoVnn als > ri'ftifew] tahnmiM s of Un: CTM--!iy f i* ti*m in an anon ymoiA circular, 
«li»tn..nl»‘*l throughout the anny. . In an address nUk-h in - .'.ontby A ugerutu to Pails, in tho 
nuiiu; rf the Army of Italy, orcur tln-s.* si»i»Ulfant. vords :—■•'* Tivmbio, O, om. 1 [.iiator.* * 
From tho A>!i go awl tin* Lhimto the. 1 :' in*' in but. a -tq>! Tremble* ■’ 
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palaces attest the wealth and luxury of tlieir owners ; the feathered 
inhabitants of this promised land, with their harmonious concerts, 

; welcome the stranger, who conn's to breathe the ri(*h perfumes, ex- 
haled front vast fields almost without cultivation ; for, along the 
* road leading from 1'adua to Venice, the air is really embalmed. 
During all iny travels in Italy, 1 found no region more delightful.’! 
Of Venice she says : — “ Here stands that unique city, the strongest 
unfortified town known, impenetrable without any (Jefenee, .and 
which has given the law to so many of the vanquished, without 
having ever yet fallen into the hands of a victor.' My luishand was 
now its conqueror, and I hastened to present him with the laurel, 
the symbol of his new glory. My presence seemed quite pleasing lo 
the. people of Venice. Those grave, illustrious Senators, whoso 
fathers, if wo are to believo*au ancient tradition, descended in the 
direct lino from the Adriatic Sea, (!) daily came and g ive brilliancy 
to’my codrt/' Ilero, ns at Milan, fete succeeded fete, and the thun- 
ders of Mars dbl n6 f J, prevent the opening of the temples of Mourns. 
All the authorities of the Oispadaue and Traieq.adane Republics 
« hastened to Venice to obtain a look at the French Washington.* (') 

1 spoke Italian passably - enough, at. least, Lo be able to reply to 
the compliments' made me, and sometimes to the ver\ wearisome 
speeches with which they honored the first f7 Iuwhm of the Fieu<h 
Republic — for thus they called we. I was in the midst of every 
kind.of diversion, and for some timcfthe Oarnfval* furnished new 
varieties" for our Venetian belles. I ^clid my best to prolong the 
-illusion.” * V . 

Tjbo presence of Josephine, had, no doubt, a marked influence on* 
Venetian society. The ladies fashioned their dresses upon hors, 
and abandoned the zendale for the cashmere. They also adopted 

* Tills “ Curnivir must haw been at a subsequent visit ; fur it whs now summer 
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the French rli/jm ffr in visiting and entertaining. “ Prior to the in- 
vasion,” says -a writer of the time, a a dimiA- party furnished gossip 
for t } . c ' \\ hole t»>\\ n. In the hugest palaces (lu re wore, hardly a 
pair chimneys : in pm ale dwellings raioly bin one, and that 
only for the kitchen, and seldom heated l»y a tire. Put the Vene- 
tians are adopting French habits and employ cooks. They do every - 
thing, however, contrariwise, from other nations* They cider their 
gondolas backwards ; men wear tTieii* hats in the pest company; 
the place of honor is on tie' loft, hand few of tin* house, s are open 
to visitors; they see each other on!) at places of refreshment —tor 
a bench costs less than a mppH.’’ 

Nearly sixty years bn\e elapsed dneq these comments were made; 
y t they are hardly less true <>f Venice in 1 than of Venice in 
J'i’U/. 

NapoleonV ollbrts to organize more permanent ^bnernnywls f.^ 
Lite f'iiy and States of Venice, were attended whh no little diffi- 
culty, for tlx* want, of men whom be. d»*eine«P suit aide for tlm 
serv’ee. lie see ms to have fit the same conminpt fur the Vene- 
tians as that subsequently expressed in siieh hitti r terms by Pyron — • 
“ <,*ood (lodT* lie exvlaime^ ; - u I low scare*; are. men I There are 
in Italy eighteen millions, a^»d with difficulty do 1 find two — l>an- 
d<*!o and Molzi!” I >ainlolo was a lawyer of Venice, and Melzi a 
lawyer of Milan/ Each was placed at the bead of # affairs in his 
P'.'peCtivo city. This Disk completed, the young emi.pierur retired 
with Josephine to the beautiful^ palace of Munteb'Uo ; arid for a 
few months enjoyed some relaxation from his arduous and incessant 
toils. 

The villa of* Montebello, or, more, properly, of Mombello, ore*, of 
% most lovely in Italy, is situated about a <h*/.*n mile^ from Milan, 

♦ Melzi cVEril w as a noblo Milanese of Spanish extraction, uru/.t- 1«* Pniafox, t,h« ikfeiukr 

Baragosba. * He was framer of tho Constitution of the Cisalpine ”* ' • 
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on the route* to the 'bake of CogioT Us silo is an eminence about 
a mile from the high r<j ad on the loft, commanding an extensive 
view of the green plains of Lombardy. It formerly belonged, to 
the Crivelli family, and was celebrated fur its gardens and its 
-exotics : but it is more celebrated now as tlio scene of those 
.important negotiations, which, amid gayety and pleasure, pre- 
ceded the treaty . of Leoben, and for the most splendid Court 

t i) , 

which Northern Italy lias r over ktmfyn. Here were assembled 

Ambassadors from the Emperor, from the Lope, from Parma, 

Cenoa, Venice, Piedmont, Naples, and Switzerland ; here the 

graceful Josephine — still a bride though m6re than a twelvemonth 

wed — recehed the homage* due to tl e glory of her youthful bus- 

- ♦ * 

band ; and — far more dear to her — the adoring homage of that hus- 
band himself. Here Pauline exhibited those matchless fascina- 
tions’ v’hi^h t Liter, were* to irradiate her brother’s imperial Court, ; 
and here was, gathered all the rank, atlluence, iuihienco and loveliness 
of Italy, to swell the cortege of admirers of the most illustrious hero 
of the age, surrounded by a staff of officers worthy his renown. 
Palls, hunting parties, excursions to the Porromean Isles, to Lago di 
Como, to Lago Muggier**, and to t^e neighboring ' villages and 
towns, all of which vied in tin ir bondage with each, other, hailing 
him as “ the Saviour of Lombardy,” formed a recreation to tlm 
severer tasks, of diplomacy. “ This,” says Sir Walter Scott, u was, 
probably, the happiest period of Napoleon’s life. . Honor beyond 
that of a crowned head was his ov£n, and the full relish of novelty, 
to a mind, which, but two or thv#e years before, was pining in ob- 
scurity. Power was his, and he had not yet experienced its cares 
and risks : high hopes were formed of him by all around, and he 
had not yet disappointed them, lie was in the flower of his yoi^th, 
aid married to the woman of his heart. Above all, he had the 
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glow of Hope, which was marshaling him on^fven to more exalted 
dominion ; and he had not yet become a wire that possession brings 
satiety ; and that all earthly desires and wishes terminate, when 
fully attained, in * vanity and vexation of spirit.’ ” 

As fair Josephine, she was \vt>nt* to call these days the happiest 
of her career. Not two years before, she had been a prisoner at 
Fans, awaiting the guillotine ; and Napoleon had been a soldier out 
of employment — out of money — dhl #f credit — -withjiardly a friend 
‘in. the world! What a bewildering phangn for both! And both; 
seemed now to enjoy their triumph to the full. .Josephine, in her 
“ Secret Memoirs,” already quoted, can hardly find language to ex- 
press her exaltation of feeing ; “while Bonaparte,” she says, “ was 
utterly intoxicated” “I am n^olvo'd,” he said to hot, “ to hi' the 
great 1 1 julafor of the dosliuit.s of Fi iropo, or tin*, tirst citizen « *u the 
globe. I feel myself capable of overtiming all, even to [jj^ Ww 
World; and then, the universe will receise tin* law from my 
hands !” • 

The destinies of Genoa, Piedmont, Naples, the Unsung the Cisal- 
pine .Republic, but, above all, those of Venice, whkfh hung upon the 
treaty now being negotiated with Austria, engrossed the attention 
of Napoleon in the intevvjls of gayety, at the splendid Court, of 
Montebello. ' The iTeliminanes of Leoben, it will bo remembered, 
were feigned at that village on the 18th of April. ]>y the articles 
of this convention, Flanders, Lombardy, and the frontier of the 
Rhine, were ceded to France — fhe whole of the continental states 
of Venice, including Illyria, Istjia, Friuli, and- Upper Italy, were 
sccur-d to Austria — Romagna, Ferrara, and Bologna, taken from 
the Bop< j , were, with her Ionian Isles, secured to independent 
Venice; while Mantua, Fesehiera, Porto Legnano, Palma Nuova, 
and Verona were, on the conclusion of a general peace, to be re- 



stored to the Emperor. Two Congresses were to be opened — one 
at Berne- — the other tk This tad t; and peace was To be concluded 
within tli ii;o months, on pain of nullity of the Preliminaries. Aus- 
tria was,'*of course, anxious to withdraw Venice as speedily as possi- 
ble from French influence. The occupation of Venice *and the 
Ionian Isles by Bonaparte was certainly in derogation of the Con- 
•vention of Leoben but Austria herself occupied the Venetian pro- 
vinces of Istri# and Dalmatia in anticipation of a final Settlement, 
and the offset was considered fair. 

On the 2 tth of May the exchange of ratifications took place at 
Montebello, when the powers of the plenipotentiaries' were verified, 
and the work of negotiation began. The conferences wen?, at first,' 
excessively tedious. Count Cohen tzel, aware of the re-action going on 
at Paris, protracted tins negotiations on pretences the most frivolous; 
jjntilvfil hope of the restoration of the Bourbons being crushed by 
the events of tlm 18th Fruetidor, they began to proceed more 
rapidly, though i&ill too tardily to satisfy the fiery spirit of Napo- 
leon. The Count, with three colleagues, repaired* to Udine, a 
town at the foot, of the mountains, some sixty or seventy miles 
north-east, of Venice ; and Napoleon, with two colleagues, repaired 
bom MonP’lx Ho 1o the lovely villa of*. Pusseriano, a few miles dis- 
tant, the conferences taking place alternately at the two places. 

One niter the other tin; articles of a treaty were settled; but, on 
the subject of Mantua, it wa* found impossible to agree* Austria 
demanded it as the bulwark of (Germany, while Napoleon insisted 
on retaining a place which had co$t him so much, as the frontier of 
the Cisalpine Republic. * In this emergency was it, that he scenis, 
for the first time, to have ffeolved to sacrifice Venice, in order to 
secure, a peace which the lapse of every day rendered more import- 
ant. His ultimatum was this : — Venice to Austria — Mantua and 
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| the Adige to the Cisalpine Republic — ihe^lwne, May once, and 
the Ionian Isles to France ; and this ultimatum he communicated 
both to Count Cohen tzel and to the Directory. As lor the latter, 
it had in June acceded to any disposition of Venice deemed expe- 
dient; but now, nothing less than the emancipation of all Italy 
would answer! Venice was, possibly, again busy with her bribes ; 

and Harms, under date of September 8th, wfoto to Bonaparte: 

• • 

“Let Mantua fall to the Cisalpine Republic, but, Venice imt go to 
the .Emperor.” .Napoleon, on the l*lh, replied — * k lf it is your* 
vlthnaln;m not to redo Venice, I much fear peace will b.* impracti- 
cable. Yet Venice is# the city of Italy most worthy of freedom.' 
The Directory replied witlf its ultimtitun ^ — u An>hi:i has long 
desired to swallow up Italy, and to acquire maritime pow« r. It is 
the iiiiei.jsL of Franco to pr.-vent hoih tlr^c d^-dgns. It is evident, 
that if the Emperor acquires Venice, wit li* it. hmtoi ioi*, 

ho will secure an entrance into the whole of, Loydwirdy. We 
should be treating as if we had been eotupu red, independent « »f the 
disgrace of abandoning^ enice, whieh von describe as * \v< >rt liy to 
bo fre-e.’ What, would posterity say of us, if we surrendered that 
great city, with its naval arsenals, to the Emperor l Better, i 
hundred times, rotore to IJin Lombardy than pay such a price for 
it. The wb'olo question comes to this : Shall we give up Italy to 
the* Austrians ? The French Government neitlu r can nor will^do 
so: it would, in preference, encounter all tlie hazards of war” *Tho 
same disjeitoh tvbicli bore thcAe unwelcome instillations, informed 
Jlonaparlo that, on the resumption of hostilities, commissioner* 
would !■“ >»*nt to relieve him of his diplomatic owes, thin allbrdmg 
liini all his time to attend exclusively to bis military duties. 
Enraged at these restrictions, the fiery Corsican at <*nce replied — 
September 25tii — ■“ I beseech. you, citizen, to appoint a successor to 
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me, arid accept my resignation. No power on earth shall make tia 
continue to serve a government which has given me such a scan- 
dalous proof of its ingratitude” * The prompt reply of the Directory, 
under date of the '29th, wits utter inhibition of the cession of 
Venice! What was to he done now? Any ■man hut Napoleon 
would have, been at a loss — would have hesitated — might have 
despaired. * 

It will bev remembered, 1 that, by the IVcliminav'ies of Lcoben, 
three months only had be-ui accorded for negotiations for peace. 
This period ha l expired, but the truce had been renewed. Still, 
Bonaparte was anxious for a speedy conclusion, and had resolved 
that such should be had by the owning of October at farthest. 
Then, in event of renewal of hostilities, lie would at once cross the 
4'i*s '> vibre the snow bad blocked the passes, and thunder at the 
rates'*-?** Vienna : w hile, **if the rupture were delayed until after the 
winter had set in. the Austrians, who could descend at all seasons, 
would meet him fn Italy, and he might be in danger.’ TRs own 
reinforcements amounted to only 15,000* men, while Austria had 
thirty regiments and two hundred pieces of artillery on the Tsonzo. 
She had, also, ord* -red a Uric cn wasse in Hungary ; and 18,000 
Hungarian horse had, for three months) it is said, •* been in training 
on the banks of the Danube.” Her preparations of all kinds had 
boon immense. True, Napoleon had not been idle, but liis position 
may be gathered from a dispatch of that date to the Directory, in 
which lie says, that his foe had on liie frontiers of Carinthia 90,000 
infantry and 10,000 horse, besides 18,000 ITungariau volunteers ; 
while he had only -18,000 infantry and 4,000 cavalry; and thag if 
Austria should assume the* offensive, everything would become 
doubtful. There wore, in reality, in Italy 80,000 French troops; 
' but, -of these, Bonaparte estimates, not more than fifty or sixty 
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' thousand in the field. Besides, he urgttjVtliut the war, once 
national, when the tbe was on the French iron tier, was now foreign 
— a war of governments, and that, in the end, defeat was inevitable, 
lie urged, also, that it was indispensable fur France to destroy the 
British monarchy. The “ prosen £ moment,*’ he writes to the Di- 
rectory, October 18th, “oilers to our hands a noble enterprise. Let 
# us concentrate all our activity on the marine, ami destroy England; 
Unit done, Efirope is at our feet.” Napoleon’s d» siiv to acquire the 
port and naval resources of \ rinre, i# attributed to bis auvictv to 
assail Great Britain in the, East. Even then he contemplated' tiio 
expedition to Egypt ; # and in a dispatch of a month prexiou**, Sep- 
tember 13th, he dwells upu« this idea, and asks, also, “ Why do wo 
not lay hold of Malta P-’ A train, in his proclamation of September 
Kith, to the seamen of Admiral Bme^V .-quadivn. then at Venire, 
he says,— “ Without you, -we could iu>> eariy the .^’loi;jj>of t^o 

French name bwond a small corner of Eun-pe; with you, we will 
* 1 '* * * 

traverse the *eas and bear the standard of tin? llepublic into the 
most remote countries” 

At St. Helena, Napoleon revealed tin* value/ he attached to 
Venice in connection with that favorite selemm, the <• inquest of 
Egypt. Ho also highly 4‘>preeiated the capucith ■* of tin* city of 
^ mice as the site for 'M\ emporium — whatever his approbation of 
its people. “Venice,” he sa\s^“is hotter situalod^for commerce 
than any other port of Daly. The merchandise of Goi^tantinople 
arid th& Levant arrives tlie.ro by tie*, shortest route, cro •'lag the 
Adriatic; and thence it spread# iL-olf over Upper Italy, high as 
Turin, by the Bo; over Germany, as high as Boknzo, by tho 
Adige ; and thence by the prt^c* of the Alps to Kirn, to Aug .burg, 
to Muuich, to Nuremburg. Venice is the sea-port juf the Upper 
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Danube, of tbo Po,*o^the Adige; and nature destined her to bJ 
the storehouse of the Levant, of Italy, of Southern Germany.” 

' Such were some of the reasons which urged Napoleon to present 
an vltimat-nn which he hoped would be accepted, though there 
vere many other reasons of a private character hardly less power- 
ful. 1 To was weary of war — he had, like Macbeth, “won golden 
opinions from all 'sorts of people,” and he wished to wear them* 
awhile “ in their newest gloss.” Ho longed fo ? peace and the 
society uf his adored Josephine. lie had been married rr-TC than 
two years, it is true; but ho was still a Jover, and, judging Iron,', his 
letters, a lo\er of the. most ardent description. A new 
could add but little to the glory of «iho past, and might dclra.-l 
much. It was too late, to reach Vienna hefnv At’ig* u with the 
army of the Rhine; while, all the toils and all the peril- of il-e 
«ampV^;n \£gphl fail on the army of Italy. DeshPs, la-, was anxious 
to be at 1 \ar;s at this critical periotl w Paris, the centre whence 
sprang all honors*" and all power, 1 ’ and whore, already a warri <•*, ho 
could appear with the double* wreath of hero and diplomat upon 
his brow, 

Regardless therefore, of the express and reiterated injunctions of 
the i directory to “ spam Venice, r his m|nd was jnade up. Above 
all other considerations, he knew that the terms of this treaty were 
“ glorious” for* Franco. A slight event served to accelgrato his reso- 
lution* — as it were, to precipitate hi^ purpose. On the morrmg of 
.the 13 th of October, on rising, he looked from his window away 
toward the Alps. Their peaks were* white with snow! Winter 
was, ir^ed, at hand ! lie shut himself up in his cabinet, and mar- 
shalled his forces, and passed, them in review. He had on paper 
80,000 incu---of these’ 00,000 in the field^of .these 26,000 dis- 
abled^ and no hope of reinforcements, from the Rhine , before it 
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would bo too late to cross the Alps; ^*$00 French against 
[l 00,000 'Austrians! “It is all over, Boimerme,” he said to his 
secretary.. “I shall sign the treaty. Venice shall pay the costs of 
the war, and guarantee the boundary of the Rhine. The Directory 
and the lawyers may say what they please.” 

The next conference was held on the 10th, at Udine. Napoleon 

resolved it should be the last. Both sides declared readiness to 

• • 

dissolve the (Jin- less. Couul/Cubcntzel recapitulated all his former 
argument's: Russia war the ally of Austria -the keys of Mantua 
were indisputable to ; lies Emperor in exchange for the keys of May- 
eneo, Ac Bonaparte *’>at indignant, but silent* 

Rising as the Count concluded, lie said, 11 This, then, is your last 
rest riv* V, would have war? WMI, you shall have it!” Then, 
dicing the sideboard a porcelain \ asc. of great value, presented 
1 Be Count bv the groat Catharine, he abided, dashing i f - fnto m, 
ihou '- nd fragments at his feei/—“ Thu*- thus, tin three months, 
will l dash your momtehy 1” J * 

Before the Austrian negotiators could recover from their astonish- 
ment., Bonapaite had left the mnn, and was cuU-fing his carriage. 
The Marquis do Ballo followed, and strove to detain him-—' 11 hew- 
ing most profoundly and in {so piteous an attitude,” says the Em- 
peror at St. Helena, u that, despite my apparent anger, i. could 
hardly restrain a laugh.” An officer was at once sent to notify the 
Audnhike Charles, that hostilities would re-comrnence in twenty- 
four hours. The Count ’alarmed, immediately sept th v ultimatum 
Sighed to Basseriano; and, on 4ho following day, the treaty was 
executed at that villa. It bore date, however, at f Jainpo Formic, a 
small hamlet midway between the two’ armies, which could oiler no 
accommodations for an interview to “ the high con tracing parties 
.• but it gave a name “to a famous treaty, and received in return & 
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t&ame from that treaty itself, which }t could have gained from 
< nothing beside. 

Tt has been said by one whose opinion is authority,* that never, 
during her whole existence us a nation, had Fiance made so glorious 
a peace as that concluded by tho fust Lieaty between the Emperor 
and the Republic. 15y it she arquiud* — fust, lur natiual boun- 
dary, the Rhino; second, the city of Majenco, the bulwaik of the 
Etnpne ; thiid, the city of Mantua, the bulw r aik of Gcimany on the 
houth ; fouith, the line of the Adige; and fifth, the ionian Isles. 
‘In letuin she guaranteed to Austria, Venice and all hoi continental 
ptjssessioiis on belli sides of the Adnatic, including the towns of 
Veiona, Peschieia and Put to Legnnflo ; while Lombard), with 
scwoial of the Duchies and smu il of the Papal Legations, constitu- 
ted the ( Vulpine jR< public. For Austi ia, also, a defeat d power, the 
hug d,. not b,vl. Sue i (signed distant Lomb.it dy and Plan 
deis, with tin e and i lnlf millions of people, and iecei\ed Venice 
with all her continent il possesions, cnibiacing two seapoits, with 
an equal number of people, equally ii<h and extensive, and abo\e 
all, immedutt ly .tdjo'miig her bet editary States.f 

Among the luminous MCtei articles ^f this lieaty, was one in- 
sisted on b) Napoleon and leluetantly [gi anted by Cobait/el, by 
which the illustrious Lafayette, with Iite colleagues, Latour-Mau 
bourg, and Liiieau-de-Pusy, patriots of the second, or Republican 
emigration, who, for fi\c years, ha$J been peifidiously incat cerated 
in the horrid dungeons of Olmulz — were set at liberty. A con- 
gress at KasladL for definitive settlement of the. conditions of th<T 
treaty, was, also, stipulated : also, that Austrian troops should not 
enter Palma Nuova, until French troops had entered Mayenco. 

Anxious reputing the latihVation by the JDpctory of a treaty 
* 'fhiew AllsoB 
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concluded in express contravention of its instructions, Napoleon sent 
Berlhicr and Mongo to cany it to the capital. It was received by 
all 4’aris with unbounded joy, and was, of course, ratified. On 
the same day, the hero of Italy was appointed “ Oouunaitder-iu* 
Chief of the Army of England P 

Napoleon now prepared to leave Italy — the scene of his ^glory 
for two years. He left an army of occupation *of thirty thousand 
men, under lWlhier, in Lombardy, and made his hist appointments 
to office in jhe Cisalpine Republic, lie Ordered the withdrawal of his 
troops from Venice and her delivery to Austria. He provided an 
asylum in Lombardy ibr the Republicans of the fallen power. lie 


ordered a funeral service forltodm, just dead, and hastened the corn- 
pleliou of the monument to Virgil at Mantua. Then taking a 
touching farewell of his army, and issuing an appropriate proclama- 
tion to the Italians, lie proceeded rapidly through Lorn 1 *ir<lj , l*! co- 
rn out and Switzerland to Ibistadt, to exchange wili float ions of the, 

* 

treaty and attend the Congress. This journey was one continuous 
triiynph — a royal progress, though the young conqueror, moody 
and abstracted, seemed hardly conscious of hi^ glory.* From 


* Before leaving Milan, that capital presented Napoleon a medal struck in his honor, and 
decreed hlru the title of Italians, ■ j|ut this, according to Josephine, seemed to eJafc him 
no more than all the rest, u 1'ublk* Tavor, public favor,” ho repeated continually — “thou 
art its light a« a zephyr— as inconstant os the seasons: thou wilt pass away like them ; and, 
when the north wind blows, thpu wilt ceasc^to be aeon. My deeds, hi.ft^ry will tran<*»vitt 
but for myself,' I may reap only oblivion.' 1 This said, Uesaftk into Mio sit out gloomy and 
jftplanchj&Jy reflections. Wherever ho Went, rejoicings attended hiS'foo! stops ; hut I5ona* 
parte was hiruficif a stranger to the jajfc he inspired, — Secret Memoir’s of the Empress 
Josephine. .. 

‘ t ; I’bis recalls Napoleon's reply to O’Meara, when it was remarked at St Helena, that the 
' triumphs of his ilrst Itillati campaign most have afforded him exquMto happiness:— 
♦* Ho— no— not one moment of peace. Life wa» oplv incessant strife and solk-itude: and 
the inevitable battle of the morrow Might annihilate all memory of Vie victory of to- 


day ” 




i^the delivery pf Mayence,jeaving the*" end- 

T _ __ .Ongness to' his colleagues, he hastened into#. 

^atfy^ibh he reached on. the night of* December 5tb,*and 
l"at 6tice to k private house he hid caused previously to be 
But, from this studied seclusion he yeas soon to be with- 
drawn, to receive an ovation such as French General had never 
received before.. 
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“ J'liUt’lUV.” 

“No words,” says Alison, *J cmi paint llio horror and const, or na- 
tion, which tho promulgation of the Treaty of Campo Fori mo 
excited in Venice.” A n«»I»le lady poboiicd herself. The old Doge 
Nlanini loll seiisolos as ho was about to ta l c tho oath of alkHano^ 
to Austria —own as <li» 1 Kranebro Fo>cari, throe centuries and a half 
boforo, wlion ho hoard tin*, ureal bolt of St. Murk announce tho 
election of his successor; and, like lib deposed predecessor, Manim 
diortly died. The patriotic patrician IVsaro, who.yis a Wocw/a- 
tora^ and as an envoy to Napoleon, and in the (fraud and Privy 
Councils, we hau* H-en presenting, from the first, all the opposition 
in hi> power to foreign aggression, could not endure the sight of 
any standard on the masts of St. Mark, save that of the Lion. 
He became, therefore, a voluntary exile, and resided at London 
until his death — a period of eighteen years. In the church of tho 
Frari stands the gorgeous mausoleum of his ancient family ; on tho 
banks of tho Brenta its lovely villa; on the (fraud Canal its im- 
mense, its massive, its magnificent palace — one of the architectural 
wonders of Venice — of Italy— of Europe — aT the world. Bui lie 
abandoned all — he abandoned his country, degraded and fallen, yet 
11 
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dearer than all — ancNdied an exile in a distant land, rather than! 
behold her in the stranger’s grasp. Ah, had Venico had but morel 
Pesaros ! * 

When, on the lCLh of May, 1707, Venice admitted French 
troops within her sea-girt limits, it was with the distinct understand- 
ing of an independent and democratic existence thereafter. What 
then was the horror and indignation of those who had been favor- 
able to that moat questionabfe surrender, to lind themselves yielded 
up to the darkest despotism* in Europe ? But, neither they nor the 
democrats of the continental towns, were alone in their profound 
emotion. Even the nobles and the populace, who had preferred 
Austria to France, revolted against th8 predominance of either over 
their ancient country. But it was now too late. Through their 
own insane and petty factions — through their own timid policy and 
tilmosf juettoial blindness — through their own degrading pusillan- 

* The Falazzcf*Pesaf , o was constructed by Longhona, architect of the Solute Church. 
After tho 6eIf*exilo o^its hereditary proprietor, it became the property of the noble 
Gradcnigo family. In 1S51, it again changed hands, and was in course of repair. Some 
ten or twclvo ycars^ince, the Armenian monks of San Lazzaro had hero one of tlieii 
schools for tho instruction of youths sent from tho East, for missionaries. It was called 
“ Tho Raphael Armenian School,” from the name of its umnder, Alexander Raphael, of 
London — by birth an American, son of a rich merchant, lie resided long at Venico, and 
became so attached to tho Armenian monks of Sfln Lazzaro, that, in 1845, he gave tho 
Convent £100,000. llo was a bachelor, a miser, a fox-hunter, very eccentric in dress and 
manner, and, at Jiia death, in 1850, was member of Parliament for St. Albans. ITo left 
£800,000 in stocks, and £150,000 in estates.* Leaving no will, Ids brother ami sister, as 
heirs at law, receivod his property. lie had luken offence at tho Armenians on account of 
the manner of conducting his school, or lie would, probably, lifive given them more. Tho 
school ceased some years since. A similar ^dssmnary school, or Propaganda , exists at 
the convent on the Isle of San Lazzaro, in the Lag u no of Venice, and one, also, at Padua 
The entry of tho Austrians exiled, aho, the celebrated TTgo Foscolo— tho dark, fierce, 
fenatio, hairy, bearded, poet, soldier, patriot Driven subsequently from Lombardy by 
the French, ho fled to London, and poured out his bitterness on the invader of his coun- 
try in letters and lectures. An article on Venico from his pen appeared in tho Edinburgh 
Review, Juno, 1827. 
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jmity — their country had boon lost — thoii* aficient and beautiful 
/capital enslaved. Their reward was appropriate — tlie contempt of 
foes, the hate of friends, the robbery of trophies, the dismember- 
ment of territory, the extinction •of liberties, the annihilation of 
nationally * 

On the ISth day of January, 1798, the Frenoli troops, by which 
for eight mollis Venice had bee if occupied, evacuated the place, 
and the troops of the Emperor entere<J. There was no resistance, 
no commotion, no disturbance — all was *piiet; and, tie*, only inci- 
dent commemorative of the final extinction of the most ancient 
government of the world was the one already mentioned — its 
last chief magistrate, wIiomj tomb is yet shown in the splen- 
did church of the Jesuits, dropped lifeless when about to take 
the oath of allegiance to the stranger. # “Thus,” sa)s Mo(tu # 
“ perished Venice. Tn these days, when Venice shah be spoken 
of, the- name will signify Venice enslaved ; but time will conn*, 
and, perhaps, is not distant, when the nani3 of Venice will mean 
mins and sea-weed, covering the. spot where once rojfs a magnificent 
city, the marvel of the world. 1 ’ And the British poet thus echoes 
the Italian historian: — “ It may be safdy foretold, that this unpro- 
fitable aversion (of the Venetians to the Austrians) will not have 
been corrected, before Venice shall have sunk into the % slime of her 
own choked canals.” 

View those prophecies as we may, how fallible do they not prove 
the predictions of human wisdom.^ Venice died not when entered 
by France, nor yet when entered by Austria: and still she lives; 
and she still will live ! 

To Villetard, the Secretary of the French Legation at Venice, who 
remonstrated on her surrender to Austria, and who, an ardent 


* Alison. 
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Jacobin, seems to have* entered into engagements with her in behalf 
of France — Napoleon wrote in terms most contemptuous and harsh.) 
“1 have received your hitter and cannot comprehend it,” he said. 
“ The Republic of France is not bound to sacrifice its interests to 
Venice. France does not make war for the benefit of others. It 
costs nothing to a handful of declaimed — madmen — to rave about 
republics everywhere. 1 wish thf»sc gentlemen would make a winter 
campaign. Venice exists no more. Effeminate, corrupt, treacherous — 
cowardly tis hypocritical — divided into interests as numerous as 
there are cities — Italy, and (‘specially Venice — is utterly unfit for 
freedom.* Vet, if she has the spirit to appreciate, or the courage to 
assert it, let her stand up for it — the* time is not unfavorable.” To 
Talleyrand he wrote — 14 You know not the Italians. They are not 
worth the sacrifice of 40,000 Frenchmen. You are under delusion. 

*1 ^ c 

You think liberty can do much for a base, cowardly, and supersti- 
tious people" Ypu wish me to perform miracles — I cannot. Italy 
has afforded me little support to liberty and equality. Jn my army 
1 have only J ,500 Italians — rascals swept from the streets, and 

M 

good only for pillage;’ And thus, by denouncing Venice,” sa\s 
Alison, “would Napoleon fain strive to palliate his own unparalleled 
perfidy.” “The history of the world,” he continues, “contains no 
blacker page. To find a parallel we must, search the annals of 
Italian treachery. It is difficult To say, whether most indignation is 
to be felt at the perfidy of France, the cupidity of Austria, or the 
insanity of Venice.” 

Is this just? Is it true? Is it reasonable ? Lot us examine. 

* “Many politicians of our time,” says Macauley, “are in the habit of laying it down its 
a Self-evident proposition, that no people ought to ho free till they are lit to use the.ir free- 
dom. The \Miixim is worthy of the fool in the story, who resolved not to go into the 
water till ho hud learnt to swim ! If men are to wait for liberty till they become wiso 
and good ip Blavory, they may indeed wait forever.” 
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On tlio breaking out of the French revolution, Venice, as we have 
seen, sided with the absolute powers of Europe — signed with them 
the treaty of Mantua — afforded an asylum to the, exiled llourbons 
— withdrew her ambassador from. 1 ‘avis, and refused all commu- 
nication with the Republic of France. Subsequently, however, 
impressed by the power of that republic, she exchanged ambassadors, 
and expelled the Rourbons. In J»nc # of l7l)0, ltannpartc, in pur- 
suit of the Austrians, entered the Venetian States, and demanded as 
aright, from a neutral power, tlm same privileges which had been 
accorded his foes. r J he town of Mantua cost him a siege of three 
months and lYschiera it battle ; and to prevent the occupation of 
Y< miia, Ihv.scia, Forto Legnano, Bergamo, and other places in a 
similar manner, at his similar probable expense, he strengthened the 

Wni*iian garrisons with hi< own troops, The result was natural. 

9 t • 

1 he inhabitants had hated the despotism of Venire, and now babul 

it none the less by intimacy with tin* French republicans; though 
all political propagandism and pronely t ism had been cx]>n*>sly 
forbidden by Napoleon, as well as all interference v^iih the existing 
government. To obviate the evils apprehended, Napoleon repeat- 
edly urged on Venice French alliance, and also the quadruple alliance, 
promising a guaranty e of tin* integrity of her ancient government 
ami security against Austrian vengeance — all of which was as repeat- 
edly rejected. lie was accordingly forced to start on his expedition 
over the Alps to Vienna, leaving i?i his rear a covert and insidious 
foe ready to crush him, in case of reverse — leaving also menaces of 
terrible retribution, should his apprehensions l>e realized, and the 
pretended neutrality be infringed. It is probably true, moreover, 
that, in order to create a diversion in his iavor, and to leave friends 
instead of foes in his rear, he now directly encouraged tfie propaga- 
tion of free sentiments in the Venetian towns. Meantime Venice 
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had begun mustering idicr forces, and arming and exciting the 
peasants and mountaineers against the French, and had consulted 
Austria about a Connnander-in-chief for her army. It is plain, she 
had then no idea that the old °aying, “ Italy is the grave of the 
French’’ — was now, for the ih-sfc time, to bo falsified ; and she as 
confidently expected, as she strongly hoped, soon to see back again, 
her friends, the "Austrians, and hi triumph ; for her despotic spirit 
sympathized with despotism everywhere, even as much its it 
abhorred true freedom. 

Well, hardly had Bonaparte started on his expedition over the 
Noric Alps, than an insurrection broke out in the Venetian provinces, 
and Brescia, Bergamo, Crema, and Salo declared their independence. 
To recover these places, Venice sent her Schivonians ; and the armed 
poiisants were let loose to butcher the French and Jacobins, wherever 
found. The intervention of French troops now, of course, be- 
came indispcnsaMo; for, were the French defeated in the Alps, 
they would be cut to pieces in their retreat by this organized and 
ferocious forco.^ Upon this, Venice at once despatched envoys to 
Napoleon, who overtook him at (torizia, and demanded the restora- 
tion of the fortresses of Breach, Bergamo, Verona, Posohiera, etc., 
which he had been forced to occupy, to'kcop out the Austrians ; and, 
also, to aid the Schivonians and peasants in putting down the patriots ! 
Both demands were clearly absurtl. Napoleon, so far from inciting, 
must have regretted this insurrection; for it was, at any rate, peril- 
ously premature for his purposes, and afforded Venice a pretext for 
unmasking a force which, in the event of his reverse, she might use 
to annihilate him. To give up the fortresses, his only retreat, were 
madness ; while, to ask him to assist the avowed foes of the French 
against their avowed friends, and against the organic order of the 
Directory* was asking rather too much. “ The French Republic,” ho 
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said, u did not pretend to interfere in the internal dissensions of Venice ; 
but the safety of her army required that lie should not overlook 
enterprises hostile to its interests.” And, once more he urged alli- 
ance with -France, declaring that till should then In* well. This 
alliance was again declined. It was never ollered again ! 

hut the surrender of the fortresses, and the Rutting down of the 
Jacobins being refused by Napoleoft, t^ie envoys of* Venice declared 
that the Republic would no longer furnish the French army with 
supplies, ('specially as it was now no longer within her territory. — 
To this honaparte brieily and sternly rejoined, that Venice had 
fed his foe, and she should now feed hhii. If slit* called this 
neutrality, he would have the benefit of it. The result was sure 
and speedy. The envoys promised abundant supplies at the rate 
of a million of francs per month, for six months, charged to Franco^ 
and were then dismissed with the distinct declaration, on the part of 
J Iona parte, that, should she, in his absence, provcjhosfilo, ho would 
return and crush her. 

Well, she did prove hostile in his absence. r J»he French and 

4 

Jacobins were, slaughtered everywhere, singly and in masses. Two 
hundred Poles, sent prisoners to Venice, were cou lined in the piotabi 
and 2>oxzi of St. Mark; and ^nany friends of France were strangl'd, 
or were drowned in the Canal Orfano. Informed of this, Bonaparte 
S' Mt Junot to the Senate demanding the release of the prisoners, 
and the disarming of the peasants* on pain of immediate declaration 
of war. But, on the very day before, April ‘Jth, Napoleon had 
signed the armbtice of Leoben, wVieh lie had forced the Arcliduko 
Chari's, l>y a series of triumphs to demand, and by which, for 
Belgium and Lombardy, lie had given Austria the continental 
possessions of Venice — compensating that Republic vvit.li Romagna, 
Bologua, and Ferrara. This compensation was adequate ; if any 
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one was to complain, # it was the l\>pc, from whom, as a foe, a 
Legation had been taken : the transfer had been often before spoken 
of, and was strongly desired by Austria; and finally, if she had no 
scruples at the dismemberment; of a friend, by which dismem- 
berment she was to profit — of a friend who had incurred her 
present terrible troubles because of that friendship — how was France 
to be expected todiave scruples at consenting to the dismemberment 
— with no hope of gain to herself- — of an inveterate, and irreconcil- 
able foe? That such scruples would have been folly — or, at any 
rate, that, if there were “perfidy” in the transaction, on Austria 
alone should fall denunciation — events at that very time occurring 
in the Venetian states satisfactorily demonstrate. 

But Alison says that the page of history lias nothing more ini- 
quitous to present; that it was darker in atrocity than the partition 

< i 

of Poland ;‘ and has only excited less indignation, because attended 
with no herdism *or dignity iu the vanquished. J Jut Poland was 
partitioned by the very powers that had been her allies, and had 
promised her support! She was, moreover, an old and independent 
nation even as Venice, though with distinct natural boundaries, a 
reasonable government, and a brave race, of people. Hut. the natural 
limits of Venice were the Lngune and* the Dogado. Nature never 
gave her provinces on the main land, nor 'beyond the Adriatic, nor in 
the Grecian Archipelago. It was conquest — conquest only — un- 
scrupulous conquest — the insatiate* and grasping conquest of a thou- 
sand years. As for her government, it was abhorrent and abhor- 
red, even by her subjects ; while her perfidy and her cow- 
ardice were a by-word among the nations. Besides, Poland was 
demolished , while Venice by this arrangement of the Prelimi- 
naries, would be made stronger. The French historian is right 
then, whep he says, that there was nothing in the partition of 
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Venice like tliat of Poland — except, indeed^ the perfidy of Austria. 
It was she — Austria — who rendered both dismemberments indis- 
peu>abh;.* 'File provinces of Venice were the only recompense .she 
would accept for the line of the Rhine, which line France was bound 
in honor to demand, and the cession of Lombardy, which province, 
after its friendship and republicanism, it would have been base in 
France to desert. 

Put, to conclude all, Venice was the deadly foe of Republican 
France, had rejected repeated oilers of alliance and protection, 
and lay in wait, like a lion — a “ Winged Lion” — in his lair, to leap 
on her at her first inverse. True, she had, also, declined alliance 
with absolute Austria ; but* she was none the less her warm and 
clo<e friend. Indeed, at the very time of the partition, she was aid- 
ing Amiria — was asking a General for her army of Austria, and was 
assailing France ! * 

Early in April, the retreat of the French before "Laudohn from 
the Tyrol to Verona, and before the Croats from Trieste to Palma 
TsTiova, confirmed prior rumors of Napoleon’s utter defeat in the 
Noric Alps, and the advance of 00,000 Austrians # on Italy. Venice 
now threw off her characteristic mask. Twenty thousand peasants 
poured down, at her command, from the mountains of Bergamo, ami 
were joined by three thousand Sclavonians, sent hy her to Verona. 
Then commenced the horrors of the Veronese Eastflr, continuing a 
whole week, wrapping the whole country in flames, and drenching 
it with French blood — the very hospitals of the sick supplying the 
butchers with more than fbiir lfundred victims! At the same time 
French blood was basely spilled on the deck of a French vessel, by 
the Commandant of a Venetian fort, and that Commandant was 
applauded by the Senate for the deed ! There coulA be but ono 

* By tho villany of Itus?la, and the perfidy of Austria and Prussia, licrqjo Poland foil. 

11 * 
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possible result. TV err— agreeably to the customs of all nations, 
savage or civilized, ancient or modern — was inevitable. It was 
declared, and Venice, who could yet, after all, proudly have defied 
her adversary, yielded without a blow. Anticipating the Treaty of 
Milan, with a baseness and a cowardice unparalleled in history, and 
matched only by her own previously unmatched perfidy, she 
lay at the feet »of one whqm . she regarded as her conqueror 
— though he was not so, and could not so have become — 
her ancient government, rights, powers — every thing most dear 
— and with her own hands, in her own barges, conveyed troops 
over her Lagune into her Piazza, which could never have other- 
wise been reached — conveyed troops to a spot, to save her 
from anarchy, which, for fourteen centuries, had been unpolluted 
by hostile step, and on which a transalpine soldier had not trod 
biiice the French crusaders knelt to implore the aid of Dandolo, 
eight hundred' yea^s before! True, Venice understood, that, by 
this submission she secured her old and independent nationality, 
with a democratic constitution ; and such was, probably, the un- 
derstanding and the design of her conqueror — a design which subse- 
quent events, and the avarice of Austria alone, rendered it impossi- 
ble for him to carry out. 

As for “ the spoliation of her arsenals, galleries, fleet, and treasury,” 
so pathetically deplored by British lristorians, they seem not to con- 
sider that such spoliation is the prize — the penalty — the fortune of 
war : that, Vae victis f is the expression of an idea older even than 
the Roman phrase which conveys % it : that the “ spoliation” took 
place in direct accordance with treaty : that the conduct of their 
own nation — England — in seizing the Dutch fleet, led the same to 
be apprehended with reference to the fleet of Venice f and that 
* Copenhagen and the Parthenon, not to name India and China, one might imagine 
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the junction of Ikvt with the squadron of Admiral Brucys was 
indispensable to secure the, fonian Islands, and to provide a suflici- 
ent French force in the Adriatic. That Napoleon at that time had 
the purpose of plundering Venice, and then handing her over to 
Austria, “ like a squeezed lemon,” as lias been charged, seems im- 
probable, if not absurd. It is plain, he had already begun to think 
of “ lighting. England in the E;fct,’# — the favorite scheme of his 
whole career — and deemed Venice inestimable as a port from which 
to fit out his “Expedition to Egypt.” Why then despoil her, and 
give her to a foe ? 

The causes which led to tin; cession of Venice by J 'ranee, or rather, 
her seizure by Austria, at Campo Formio, seem to have been abun- 
dantly developed during the negotiation. At first, such transfer was 
not mentioned; and it was only when Cobentzel utterly refused to 
forego bis demand for Mantua, which had cost Napoleon a three 
months’ siege, and was the bulwark of the Cisalpine Republic, as 
well as of the Tyrol — that Venice was named. Peace, we havo 
seen, was indispensable to Napoleon ; and Austria#had long coveted 
another sea-port, besides Trieste, on the Adriatic. Venice had mani- 
fested as much love to Austria, as she bad hate to France; yet, the 
cession of Venice was the sole condition on which Austria w r ould 
cede indispensable Mavence and Mantua, and conclude an indispen- 
sable peace! There can be no*doubt, therefore, that she was then 
as eager for the glittering prize, as she w>as, twenty years later, at 

would. render England silent, at Joas^ if no more, respect ing Napoleon and Venice. 
The capital of a neutral Power bombarded and nearly burned, and her fleet of thirly-fivo • 
vessels seized and carried off! “Henceforth, treaties with that perfidious Power si tall bo 
written in blood and fire P exclaimed the French Emperor, whon told of the outrage of 
the Baltic. “ Treaties are made to be referred to— not acted on,” said the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, quoting the Great Frederick, in the British House of Lords, in 1791 ; “and the 
moment they aro perceived to bo against a country’s interests, cease to hind 1” 
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the Congress of Vienna in 1314-15, when it was demanded by her, 
and secured to her, in utter scorn of the great principles of the 
treaties of the time — the restoration of all Europe to its status no 
ante helium — its condition before the earthquake of the French 
Involution — 'Continuing thus hei prior perfidy. 

As for the people of Venice, the only portion of them really to 
be pitied, because ^f the transfer to Austria, were the flaming Repub- 

c 1 _ . ^ 

licans — the “Jacobins,” as they had been stigmatized — who had 
overthrown their ancient government to receive the democracy, 
of which they were now deprived. To throw this red-hot and 
inflammable mass, which had endured so much for its French prin- 
ciples, and which, with such religious hatred, had hated all approach 
to despotism, into the freezing embrace of the most absolute 
despotism in Christendom — a despotism only less hideous than 
tha'c they had just escaped — was, indeed, as has been well said, 

“cruel;” and l&ustdinvc caused in them sensations not unlike those 

« 

attending a plunge into the ice-water of the Neva, after being steeped 
in the scalding steam of a Russian bath! No wonder that (hey 
denounced, loudly' and deeply, both of the “ high contracting 
parties;” pronounced “ a plague on both the houses;’ 1 refused to 
be, comforted ; and failed utterly to appi^ciate, or to avail them- 
selves of, the retreat provided them by llonaparte, in the Cisalpine 
Republic. 

As for tho nobles, with their dependents and clients, the populace 
— tho government, to whose tender mercies they were now commit- 
ted, must have proven infinitely more consonant to their aristocratic 
feelings and their absolute principles, than the hated democracy 
which they owed to the hated French — a government infinitely 
nearer to their own pld and cherished oligarchy. Indeed, it is 
asserted tliat_tkis party, constituting the largest proportion of tho 
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Venetian people — “ celebrated with transports of joy the victory 
over the democratic faction, though obtained at the expense of the 
very existence of their country.” This Napoleon had foreseen, 
“lie disliked the Venetians; he saw that the change of government 
had produced no change of opinion ; that the nobility and the 
populace were enemies of the French, and of the revolution, and 
well-wishers of the Austrians, jynl that a very. sTn all number of 
wealthy citizens approved the new order of thing*; that the demo- 
cratic municipality manifested the worst disposition towards the 
French; and that almost every person in Venice desired a turn of 
fortune which would permit Austria to restore the old government.”* 

When and where, in his ft hole wonderful career, it may be asked, 
did the Man of Destiny endure from any government so much and 
so long, as from the government of Venice? Yet, without attempt- 
ing any undue apology, or seeking any undeserved palliation for Ids 

* The poet Moore in his “Rhymes on the Road,” thus .speaks of Venice: — 

“ Mourn not for Venice— let her rest 
In ruin 'mong those states unbless'd, 

Henoath whose glided hoofs of pride, 

Where'er they trampled, Freedom died. 

Mourn not for Venice— though her fall 
Uo awful, n* if Ocean's wavo 
Swept o'er her— she deserves it all. 

And Justice triumphs o'er her grave. 

'Hnis perish ewrylUng and state, 

That treads the sfttys which Venice trod, 

Strong but in fear, and only great 
By outrage agdnst man and God!” 

The poet Shelly, in the “Lines Written among the Euganeafl Ilills,” represents the 
distant towers of Venice, under Austrian rule, as— 

“ Sepulchres, where human forms, 

Like pollution-nourished worms, 

T<> the corpse of greatness cling. 

Murdered, and now mouldering.” 
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conduct in its surrender, % tho sweeping declaration of his foes is by 
no means endorsed, that “ no possible apology can be found” 
And, so far .from just is viewed that other sweeping declaration, that 
“ the whole infamy of the treaty, sc* fatal to Venice, rests on the head 
of Napoleon,” that it may be unhesitatingly declared, that to Aus- 
tria, and to Austria alone, is duo “ the deep damnation of her 
taking off.” Tfioi Senate of yewee, in its proclamation of April 
12th, 1798, after the occupation by Austria, sustains this view. 
“ Venice, from the breaking out of the French revolution,” says this 
paper, “ though at times vacillating, had, on the whole, acted with the 

Emperor and against France; she had given safe-conduct, support, 

* 

aid and comfort to the imperial armies ; she had refused all alliance 
with his foes ; and, at length, in support of his cause, and because of 
favor to him, she had compromised herself in open war against those 
foes ” Was it just — was it honorable, therefore, when her evil day at 
last came — was it pot, indeed, unutterably base, instead of defend- 
ing an only too-faitliful ally, to suggest her dismemberment, and 
greedily to grasp ^.hc spoil ? — to seize on her capital and continue to 
hold it for half a century, and in perpetuity, indeed, despite all 
principles of justice, and of all international treaties and laws? — to 
blot out from the map of Europe that m&st ancient and illustrious of 
commonwealths, which, for fourteen hundred years, had maintained 
an independence of glory and of pffwcr? Well might her annihi- 
lation, like that of unhappy Poland — though less base — “ cause a 
shudder throughout Christendom and well may the British histo- 
rian, with all his *prejudices, say of fhe perfidious instrument of her 
destruction, that “ it was an act of rapacity which must for ever 
form a foul stain on Austrian annals.”* 

♦ Venice, undoubtedly, precipitated her own doom by her remarkable refusal of all 
alliance, and bet obstinate adherence to neutrality. As early as 1791, Sardinia proposed 
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But not long was this perfidious powtjr destined to retain her 
ill-gotten kingdom, as wo shall seo. 

In 1708, Napoleon was in Egypt, and the following year was, to 
the combined armies of the Russians and Austrians, under Suwanow, 
what 1796 had been to the French, under Bonaparte. But, early 
the ensuing spring, another Hannibal swept like an avalanche down 
the Alps, and the battle of Maien^o and the Peace of Luncvillo 
restored Upper Italy, after an interregnum of a few months only, to 
its condition under the Treaty of Oampo Fonnio. Tn January, 
1 802, was established the Italian Republic* of which Melzi d’Eril, 
the Milanese statesman, was nominated by the First Consul tho 


alliance; in ’02, Sardinia with Naples did tho same; in '97, Bonaparte urged it four 
different times, Austria twice, and Prussia once; hut nil the offers were alike rejected. 
The Ten, it is said, retained the proposals from the Sttrii, or Sages (there being live for 
the State, five for the Marine, five for the Terra Firma , Arc.) and the Snrii retained tfiem 
from the Preya/H, or Senato ; for they eeem never to lmve bgen e*en acted on by tho 
latter. So, when tho Senate accepted 10,000 volunteers of l»org%meseo, the tittii rejected 
them. Yet, as early as ’91, Venice recalled her naval marine and refused it to Tuscany to 
defend Leghorn, because “needed for her own defence while, as early as *90, as we have 
seen, at Pesaro's instanee, she began secretly to arm, after the itormy scene at Yillagio, 
of Napoleon with Foscarird, the Proved! tor of terra Jiruut , and the occupation of V r erona. 
lier people, also, voluntarily aided her with a million ducats of contribution. Tho secret 
of Prussia's zeal for Venice was ftfir of her ultimate possession, with the Adriatic, by 
Austria; and the fear did not deceive. Intrigue and corruption were the order of tho 
day. A forced circular precipitated the Veronese Easter: two forged Jotters tot fie old 
Doge, May 11th and 12th, menacing conspiracy nnd promising democracy; precipitated 
the fill of Venice : QuerinPs bribe to th if Director Burras of 700,090 livres fonrnoi .v, In 
bills, at thirty days, was approved by Venice; but Querini was sent from Paris— -Venice 
was not spared — Querini ignored the bills when presented — was arrested by tho Di- 
rectory, December 3d, ’97, and sent to failan — was thence senttiff for Paris in March, 
and, on the 30th, rn route, was suffered to escape! Among other charges of Vandalism 
against Napoleon is — that he suffered his soldiers to sell valuable archives of Venice for 
waste paper , while whole cart-loads that wont over tho Alps to France and Derm my 
never returned. Tho latter clause of this charge is, certainly, moro*probablo than tho 
former, though both, probably, are aliko untrue. 
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Vice-President.* On tlip 18tli of May, 1804, the French Senate 
declared Napoleon Emperor, M through the grace of God and the 
principles of the Republic and the new Pope, Pius VII., crossed 
the Alps in mid-winter to officiate the coronation at Notre Dame : 
hut Napoleon took from him the crown he had consecrated, and 
placed it on his own head, and then placed her diadem on the 
head of Josephine/ One year plater — the Italian Republic had be- 
come u The Kingdom of Italy,” at its own request, and the Em- 
peror, after a triumphant progress through Piedmont, on the 20th 
of May, 1805, in the venerable Minster of Milan, in like manner 
violated the sanctions of antique usage, and himself placed on his 
head the Iron Crown of Lombardy, consecrated by Cardinal Caprara, 
repeating aloud its haughty motto — “ Lieu me Pa donnee : Gave 
a qui la touche? \ 

An invasion of the new kingdom by the Archduke Charles soon 
followed ; but it ended in his defeat by Massena on the banks of 
the Adige; and the great battle of Austerlitz, December 2d, 1805, 
forced the Emperor Francis to the Peace of Presburg. Py this 
treaty, signed at. the capital of Hungary, while Napoleon was at 
Schbenbrunn, on the 2(>th of December, and which concluded a 
campaign of only six months, signal ized^by only one great battle, 
Austria lost 20,000 square miles of territory, two and a half mil- 
lions* of subjects, and ten millions oDflorins (five millions of dollars), 
of annual revenue. She lost Venice and her States — consenting, at 
the same time, to their union with that new kingdom by an attack 
on which she had? commenced the Var. In exchange for Venice, 
Austria received the Electorate of Salzburg. Napoleon’s ostensible 

* Subsequently Melzi became Duke of Lodi ; but he was suspected, and was excluded 
from active office. 

t “ God hath given it to mo ; woo to him that touchctli it, 11 
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purpose in this was to removo* that warlike power from the eastern 
frontier of his empire. 

For ill-fated Venice this change) of masters could only ho for 
the better. Under the Austrian rule of eight years, she is said to 
have been ill-governed and oppressed, and on Lombardy the leaden 
hand of despotism had begun to lio with ponderous weight. 
During this period, Venice witnessed but one Tweiil of political in- 
terest worthy of mention. In the* month of .March, 1800, the 
Papacy haviug become vacant by thfc decease of that feeble and 
persecuted old man, Pius VL,* a conclave of cardinals, convened 
at Venice, elected tdie Cardinal Ohiaramonti, Bishop of Tmola, 
equally feeble, and destined to even more persecution, to the 
chair of fit. Peter. He was crowned with imposing pomp, as Pius VI L 
in tin*, spacious church of San ( Story to J/b;////o/v, where, his benevo- 
lent face is yet to be seen on canvass ovei one, of tin; interior portals ; 
and, a few weeks later, he departed for Rotnr^ where he arrived 
early in July to assume the administration of the Tiberine Re- 
public. 

In September of the ensuing year lie concluded a Concordat 
with the French Republic, by which, under the auspices of the, First 
Consul, the Roman Catholic religion was made that of France. 
But strife arose; and, on the night of the 5th of July, French sol- 
diers broke into the Quirinal, and carried off its inmate; and, for 
five years, bo was tho prisoner of Napoleon, against whom ho 
launched the thunders of Rome. “ Does ho think his excommuni- 
cations will make the weapon^ fall from the hands of my soldiers ?” 
scornfully asked the Emperor of tho Viceroy of Italy, in 1807. But* 
himself, the Man of Destiny, recalled those words, and so did his 

* Rerthier proclaimed the Roman Republic February 15tb, 1798. liua died a captive in 
Franco, August 29th, 1799. 
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soldiers, during the unspeakable terrors of Moscow and a Russian 
winter. Cardinal Pacca with holy horror refers to the verification 
of the impious taunt.* 

“ If I mistake not,” said the Eipperor to his captive, at Fontain- 
bleau, “the Conclave at Venice, by which you w T ere elected, took 
its inspiration from my Italian campaign, and from words I had 
dropped respecting you.” In 1813. a Concordat was concluded, but 
subsequently revoked. 

In January, 180G, Austria evacuated Venice, and French troops 
under General Miollis entered. Its annexation to the kingdom of 
Italy by formal decree took place the following March. Dalmatia 
and Istria, three years later, were detached frrom it and incor- 
porated with France. f 

It was in 1807, that Napoleon, having visited Milan, prolonged 
his triumphal progress to Venice, in compliance with the invitation 
of her Patriarch Gain both, who had conveyed it to St. Cloud, “lay- 
ing the heart of the Sea-City at his feet.” Napoleon had replied 
“ that he would willingly visit Venice, well knowing the love she bore 
him.” According to P>otta, the whole city was illuminated to receivo 
her Sovereign — the Canale Grande burning as light as day, and 
the Place St. Mark more brilliant still. “'There were regattas, balls, 

“On tlio 10th of June, 1809,” says Pacca, “Napoleon published in Pome his decree 
for therdeposition of the Pontiff. This the Pontiff met by a bull of excommunication, 
which was posted by his agents against the walls, in the most public places, in open day, 
and at the three Basilicas of St. Peter, St. John Lateran, and Sta. Maria Maggiorc, at the 
hours when the peoplo were gathering for Vespers. The agents were seen, yet none 
were betrayed ; it was foctnd impossible for the French to discover them by most search- 
ing inquiry. The whole population, also, resolved to obey the bull, and on the following 
day, Monday, every Homan in the employ of the French, down even to Custom-house 
porters and street scavengers, resignod their places.” How diminished was Papal influence 
in 1849! 

t Marshal Marmont, when Governor of Dalmatia, under the Empire of Napoleon, pub- 
lished a work descriptive of that singular country and peoplo. 
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and operas,’ 1 continues the unfriendly Italian ; “and what was even 
worse, tli ere were plaudits of voices and hands. Every thing wore 
a cheerful and serene aspect ; notwithstanding which Napoleon 
himself dreaded assassination : gnd Duruc, the Grand Master of 
the palace, 'was more than usually diligent, visiting cellars and cis- 
terns. Some Venetians fluttered around their lord with joyful 
faces — for the age preferred a bi^se but splendid £&vi tude to honor- 
able obscurity.” 

Eugene Beauharnais, son of Josephine, was appointed Viceroy of 
the new kingdom ; and though but twenty-five years old, ho gov- 
erned wisely and tfell, and became, as some assert, as great a 
favorite of the Italians as lie was of his imperial step-father. Others 
assert that he was as odious as he was pompous. Napoleon him- 
self was but a year older when conqueror of Italy. J Vince Eugene 
abode some time at Venice, and it wits by his order the Fro- 

curat le iVuorc was transformed into a Palazz* Lifiik for the resi- 
ft 

deuce of himself and court.* 

Availing himself of the new kingdom, Napoleon established a 
new nobility, appropriating a portion of the regime and the lands 
of the provinces for its support. In Parma and Piacenza vvero 
erected three of these fief* or dukedoms ; in Naples six ; in Venico 
twelve, among which were Bassano, Dalmatia, liovigo, Treviso, 
Vicenza; in the Papal States Uvo, Pontecorvo and ‘Ben even to j and 
all were rendered noted by the celebrity of such names as Ney, 
Caulincourt, Bernadotte, Talleyrand, Mortier, Soult, and Savary. 

* Eugene was made Prince of ^eni-|p and his infant f^irl IJrincesa of Bologna. His 
vr;fi‘‘s father, the King of Bavaria, with his queen, was present; also, Joseph Bonaparte, 
King of Naples, Eliza, Princess of Lucca, Murat, Grand Duke of Berg, Berthior, Grand 
Duke of Neufehatel ; while Lucien from Rome, hitherto estranged, met his brother at 
Mantua, and was urged, in vain, to aocept a crown. 



CHAPTER VII. 

T.OMBARDO-VENETO. 

The eight years of French rule at Venice, from 1800 to 181 4, has 
left very different traces on that beautiful city, from those left by 
the eight years of Austrian rule, from 1798 to 180(5, which imme- 
diatfcly preceded. Every vvfiere in Venice, even now, may be seen 
the “ mark” of 'Napbleon. It was by his order that the old struc- 
tures at the eastern extremity of the city were demolished, among 

them being a church, and the beautiful Public Garden created 

f 

— the only spot of the kind in all Venice, if wo except the smaller 
garden on the Giand Canal, in the rear of the Royal Palace, or new 
Palace of the Procurators. Originally, tlfis latter spot was the site 
of a dock-yard : subsequently it became that of a menagerie of 
wild beasts ; and,' in 1809, Napoleorr transformed the fish-market, 
which then possessed it, into the lovely garden now existing, lie 
also constructed the elegant and classical Greek Pavilion at its ex- 
tremity, surrounded* by water, whitheiMie was wont to repair during 
his residence in the adjacent palace, while at Venice, to imbibe the 
exhilarating Mocha, of which he was so fond, and which, if “ a poi- 
son,” he considered a *• very slow” and very delicious one. It was 
in this garden^ as some assert, that Napoleon’s statue was erected* 
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More probably, however, its site was the Piazetta, and opposite the 
great window of the Ducal Palace. It was inaugurated with much 
ceremony and solemnity, on the 15th of August, 1811. It was 
of marble, of colossal size, erect 0 and naked, bearing in one hand 
the globe of Charlemagne, and in the other the sword of the Ca> 
sars ; and was sculptured by Dominico Bauli, an artist of Venice. 
A model may be seen, it is saijjl, in the Brer^ Gallery at Milan, 
where is, also, to be seen a bronze statue of the 'Emperor designed 
for the Triumphal Arch of that city, representing Achilles, like that 
of Wellington over the entrance to Hyde Park. The marble 
statue at Venice disappeared in IS 14; and its whereabouts seems 
not now to be known. It*s said, that when the statue was about ■ 
to be removed, a gondolier of the Molo cruelly exclaimed, “ Lot it 
stand, only turn the hands down.” Such a change would have made 
the figure of an emperor the figure of a*inendicant — the globe ^md 
the sword having been taken away. 

Another memorial of Bonaparte — a bust which looked down 
from amid tin*, old Roman heads which decorate the pediment of the. 
Juilfbrka-Nuoru, now a portion of (he Roya/ Palace, occupying 
the western extremity of the quadrangle of tfie Place St. Mark, 
opposite the Basilica, and* uniting the old range of palaces on (ho 
north with the new range on the west — has, also, disappeared. Here 
stood, in 1809, the celebrated *>ld church of San tfi min m na^oflon 
before removed, containing tin? remains of the great Sansovino, re- 
moved often or yet. In 1810, the church was demolished, the re- 
mains of the architect bciift* t|ansferred provisionally to the church 
of San Maurizio , and thence to that of the Salute ; and the New 
Palace of Napoleon rose to complete the most splendid square in 
Europe. Napoleon strengthened, also, the defences of Venice, re- 
pairing the old fortifications and constructing new — the strong for- 
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tress of Malghera being the most considerable. He, also, improved 
the Arsenal, expending upon it a portion of the annual subsidy -of 
thirty millions of francs which, after the annexation of Venice, was 
required of the Italian kingdom, on the pretext of supporting the 
French army of 30,000 men constantly quartered there. This 
entire sum was expended in Italy, besides other sums from France ; 
and the effect was decidedly beneficial on the prosperity of the 
kingdom, though bitterly mortifying to national pride. This forced 
contribution and the military conscription were the chief subjects of 
complaint during Napoleon’s rule. The annual levies, from 180 G to 
1814 , amounted, in aggregate, to 98,000 men, though but a por- 
tion were ever called into active service, — 0,000 men being de- 
manded during each of the first two years, and 15,000 during each 
of the last four. More than 30,000 Italian conscripts were sent to 
Span, of which number less than 9,000 ever returned home ! The 
loss in Russia is* said to have been yet more severe, bfc suse it fell 
chiefiy on members of the first families, who, as “ Royal Velite^’ or 
Guards of Honor, were forced to accompany the Kmperor on that 
disastrous expediti&i ; and, unaccustomed to hardships and the in- 
clemency of the climate, perished by the hundred.* In the winter 
of 1812 , there is said to have been hardly a household of consider- 
ation in Lombardy not in mourning. Among the Velitcs, or volun- 
teers jpf the Emperor’s Italian Guard, who died at the close of the 
Russian campaign in 1813 , is enumerated by Count Litta of Milan, 
in his “ Famiglic Celcbri d? Italia ,” Francesco, “ the last glory of 
the house of Foscap.” Another Fosfiari, a lieutenant in the fourth 
regiment of foot, is mentioned by the same writer, as having refused 
to enter the Austrian service on the downfall of Napoleon, and as 
being, a few years since, a comedian at the Fenice Theatre. Domi- 

• Spalding. 
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nioo Foscari was, also, a player ; while Marianna was the wife of a 
coachman of Pordenone, and Luigia wife of a tradesman of Dun- 
kirk ! Oh, what reverse! As for the great Conaro family — the 
last of the kindred of the Queen of Cyprus served Napoleon, and 
received the cross of the Legion of Honor. He was aide to the 
Viceroy of Italy, Eugene Beauharnais, and died some ten or twelve 
years ago. 

Napoleon’S policy of suppressing Inonastic institutions and reli- 
gious establishments, found ample exercise in Italy, and especially 
in Venice. In 1805, the monastic orders were reduced, and in 
1810 abolished. Napoleon found more than a hundred churches 
at Venice, and left little inure than half its many. As for con- 
vents and monasteries, he suppressed all — that of the Armenians 
’'nly (iamboni, the Cardinal Patriarch of Venice at this 

period, wa< lnguly esteemed by the Emptror for his charity, liber- 
ality, and learning. Early in life, Gamboni is ^aic^to have been 
one. oi the gayest of the clerical courtiers of Pius VI. 

Napoleon seems to have done all in his power to restore Venice 
to her pristine commercial importance ; and, if heJFailed to succeed, 
to the almost constant blockade of the port, aim the restrictions 
thrown around trade by his “continental system,” may the failure, 
in a great degree, be attributed. As early as 1800, he adopted, 
with slight mod ideations, the projet of a system of. works to pro- 
bet, the port of Malainocco — the; principal approach to tlie city — 
from the accumulating sands — which projet was presented by Col. 
Salviui, a distinguished Venetian engineer. The work was com- 
menced, but was interrupted bj^the war, and the downfall of the 
Emperor. In 1825 it was resumed under the Austrian^government, 
and the interior works, which were most imperatively demanded, 
were completed. Since then the two enormous dikes projecting 
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into the sea, have, also, been completed. Napoleon, likewise, con- 
ceded the privilege of a free port to the island of San Giorgio Mag- 
giore : and, in view of all his efforts for the advancement of the an- 
cient emporium, it is not strange, perhaps, that he should have de- 
clared in 1810, u I have now recompensed Venice for all the ill I 
did her at Campo Formio and at Luneville; 1 ’ and, possibly, he was 
more than half light. Yet, Venice was by no means peculiar in the 
reception of his ilivors. Which one of all his conquests bears not 
tho mark of his mighty mind ? His enterprise is not less plainly 
read in the docks of Antwerp and the dikes of Ancona, than in the 
Piazza of Venice and the Dicomo of Milan. M 

For a period of nine years, from 1805 to 1814, the amount of 
revenue of the Italian Kingdom is estimated at one thousand mil- 
lions of francs. Out of this, seventy-five millions of francs were 
expended on highways. 'The Simplon road over the Alps cost six 
millions of francs, of which I taly contributed five millions and 
Franco one. There were similar expenditures on bridges, canah, 
and embankments of rivers, and the civil -list amounted to an 
aggregate of for million francs — or six million francs each 

year; while the population was nearly seven millions. Money was 
also consumed in the drainage of marshes — in improvements of 
agriculture — for premiums, models, and other encouragements to 
the-useful arts-*-in establishments for education — pensions to nuns 
and priests impoverished by the suppression of their institutions; 
and, finally, in the construction of splendid palaces, squares, public 
promenade's, and gardens. The vsluef’ of the monastic estates was 
estimated at four hundred million francs. They were sold as fast as 
possible, and the proceeds applied to extinguishment of the public 
debt. Two millions from this fund were appropriated to aid in the 
completion of the splendid Cathedral of Milan. 
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Tlut' nothing which Napoleon did for Italy, it has* fteeri said; 
fcMTcdnalf so distinguished a benefit, as the imposing upon her %$<$. 
I Co<$ NajiMon ; and, ^fn view bf his principgf ads, there seeins 
^iii the remark^ 


a “ whatever the Italians may ‘have 
.dfbpGt they now back to the glory and activity; of 
‘The Kingdom y with regret ; M ag, also, in this remark, fdr 

|r consolation evea< at the worst—tbat, 


Napoleon chastised 
Italy with whips, lie chastised France" with scorpions” At Venice, 

L' wW*. «.,i uu I*.:* 


the FrciiCra 


seems now recalled, ;i»t only with regret, bufceven , 
with attachment. Efforts, not unsuccessful, were made to^reMncile- 
the Venetians to subjugation, by means of public amusements;* 
An anecdote apropos of -thk is related. In May, 1812, the A4-| 
rrliral Count Villaret-Joyeuse, who then . > com snai i de d Venice as* 
(u>vernor-( ieueral for France, f wishing toe' add a novelty to the 
splendid fete which he gave the <$fy in lienor of, the anniversary«bf 
the coronation of Napoleon, ordered^ two of tl^ celebrated leasts 
which stand in front of the Cathedrals St. Mark, and which are each 
■ihout seventy feet high, to be cohered with grease, and the summits 
to bo huiig with rich prizes Tor those who coulJ^each them by 
i-liinbingC On the central mast rolled out' the fi*ms of the tricolor 
llag uf France A crowd of candidates presented themselves for 
tie* contest ; but the first who attempted the task were ; the last. A 
sailor of the Arsenal had grasped the prize at the summit of x>ne 

* “The chill and deaffiptee yoke of,, tbo Austrians,** sayg Mariotti, “made a sad con* 
trust io t lie activity and liveliness of t^^french doi^intod.” ,, 

t The Admiral and Count Yillar^wycnse, whoso name hid been previously men- ' 
tinned, was Captain-General of the Islands Martinique and Saint*Lucie, when, in ,1811, 
ho was named hy Napoleon Commandant of tlie Fourth Military DI th e Frnpi rc, 
atirl in IS] 2, Governor-General of Venice. lie died tho, same year, T> wn desire 

was interred at the I.ido. as near as possible to the sea, where his huit&ble and irross* jrqwu. 
tomb Is yet to be distinguished. Byron's wish .to be buried at ^ the fido, &eed'n9fc^ 
recalled; 


12 
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flj fc whin i.t broke from i Is base and lie fell — himself being killed 
Hu, several of the multitude beneath be|ng severely 'wounded by 
• ine casualty v A gondolier, on the other mast, also, at,^|e moment , 
of success, Jos t his strength, or his equilibrium, and Ids bra^^^erq^ 
clawed out on the pavement below. The Admiral ga#. pensions to 1 
the bereaved families ,<>f the victims; but the old Venetians said,, 
that the puni^uhent inflicted by Providence* /or the desecration 
of the masts wKidii had borne the ancient standard of, St. Mark for 
a thousand years, was perfectly just. 

Tlut Napoleon’s downfall was at hand. His grand army of half 
a million perished amid the horrors of a northern winter. All 
Europe was aroused cn masse to crush him with a* promise of free- 
dom never to be 'fulfilled. Italy, witli chivalric constancy — sullen 
Venice only excepted — rallied to sustain him, when abandoned by 
all his other conquests, '‘though with hefr young Viceroy Eugene, 
she proved r.o match for the veteran armies of Austria, led by 
veteran chiefs, which poured down the passes of the Alps in the 
summer of\ 1813. The dreadful battle of Leipsic took place the. 
ensuing nuturtSji*' when, for two days, 600,000 men with 3,000 
cannon, shuighte Vl* each other, until 100,000 dead and wounded 
strewed the field, and every stream ran- blood ; and, on the 11th of 
.April, 1811, Napoleon signed his act of abdication at the. Palace of 
Fontaifibleau. * One month later, the dethroned Emperor, was an 
exile at Elba. 

The battle of Austerlitz deprived, Austria of Venice: that of 

•Lcipsic restored it. On the 7th of April, the Austrian General, 

✓ 

IMlogarde, signed a convention with Murat, King of Naples, by 
which, on jl&dition of the guarantee of his throne, he was to aid 
the Eniperoi Francis in expelling the French from Italy. On the 
f3th, 1 Vince Eugene was repulsed with scxcre lo>s, and the passage 
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of th© Stura was effected l>y Bellcgarde. t On tbo 17 th arrived:^,! 
telligence of tlio abdication of Napoleon. A convention was 
diaj^ v ,cqj^M<led, in virtue,, of which, Palma INuova, Qsopo., and 
, were at once- ktowendered, followed by Mantua on ; 

the 28th, wifh 0,000 troo] »s, and by all other portions of Lombardy 
.,$hortlv after. As for Venice, she was subsequently besieged by an 
Austrian army ; bc& the French seeiy not to haVli <Tffi?red any very 
desperate retail ce. They attempted but one sortie — a sortie against 
the post of tlavanella on the Adige, and in that were unsuccessful. * 
JJy the Treaty of Park, of May 30th, France lost fifty fortresses 
of note, 12,000 pieces* of cannon, a population of fifteen millions of 
souls,- 100,000 men in garrisons, and was restricted to her old 
frontiers of 1702, all her subsequent conquests being restored 
to their former possessors. By the Treaty of Vienna of March 23d, 
JNJ&, these articles were confirmed, and details were settled. 
Then came, in rapid succession, the return of N*%j>oloon from Elba 
in March, the scenes of the Hundred Days, the annihilation at 
Waterloo in June, and the successive acts of ihe Congress of 
Vienna during the ensuing November. , By these /acts the restora- 
tion of the conquests of Napoleon, begun in I8 ll, was completed. 
Austria received her anemia* territories of the Milanese and Mantua; 
she also received, in violation of the very principle on winch she 
had taken lip arms against Napoleon, Venice, with all its conti- 
nent il i>osses.sionJjp*a»d a portion of the Orisons. As fur the 
Netherlands, which Austria, In ? 97, by the Treaty of Campo Fer- 
ro io, had, fur Venice, ceded to ^Trance, they wefo seized by the 
Congress, and, with the. United Provinces, were constituted one 
political body, under William, Prince of Orange, having the 
title, Kim' of the Netherlands. And thus, Belgium* not having 
Ih-cu restored to Austria, she claimed to retain Venice. t Tbe claim 
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rccoghized, and the desperate effort to make of two wroi^s 'a 
fight 1 has been ever since attempted in vain.* 

■ On the 7th of April, 1815, the Emperor of Austria,, proclaimed 
the erection- of his Italian territories in tot the u Lombirdd^yjeqj8tql 
Kingdom, ” lying between theTsouzo and the Po, and the Ticinio 
and the Adriatic. Of this kingdom, Lombardy comprises seven 
districts, iuc, hiding the Duchies of Milan and Mantua. In VeniSir 
are six districts’: ’the Pogado, or Duchy of Venice— embracing the 
city with the Lagutie and* isles, -and a narrow zone around its 
margin, comprising no towns larger than Most re or Fusina : the 
territory of Padua: the Polesina: the VcNXieao March :f the ter- 
ritories of Vicenza, llrcscia and Bergalno: the province of Treviso, 
with the. districts of Feltre, * llclluno, and (J/ulore ; and the ancient 
ducal province of Friuli. 

‘On the 2 tth of April, 1815, the Emperor Francis gave his 
Italian Kingdom *a charter, without, at, thp same time, however, 
conferring much liberty /[ He, also, substituted the code of law 
which obtains in Austria for the Code A T apoleon, to the great dis- 
satisfaction of ^e Italians, damsons were then placed in every 
town, and mostttb rhe o dicers, civil and military, were entrusted to 
Hermans. Me.l/i d'Lril, Duke of Lodi, however, retained both his 
title and his pension. Monastic institutions were not revived, though 
swh restoration was urged by Venice ; and there are said to Ik*, at 

* “Of ull that Napoleon hail done for Italy," says Mariotti, gorily the work of destruc- 
tion was satu-tioned, Austria, Sardinia, ami l lib Bourbons : : t!ni l’opo and tin* d* suits 
returned: but doima, \e»iei\ and l.ueeu bad censed to exist. " 

t A. Oe t in ail word fur (‘order. 

t Austria, in 1600, promised Italy a eondiluliou, through the Archduke John: Naples 
was promised independence in Mil, through (Jen. Nugent; and England guaranteedf'Wer 
Ihe Mi no. through Lord IJentinek. in 1 SI I. Uni these promises were nJJ forgotten at 
Vienna, ju 1MT>; and “ I •>,* m -a r re. t hue. t t 1 -'.‘i'-'.'I, *md ’R follow i 1, as a lu.im d 
result” 
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this day hardly a thousand monks and nuyjis in the wliolo king dons, 
lint, discontent soon began to manifest itself, although it was said, 
theo,' As it Js now, to be the best governed state in Italy ; and then, 
WhbWj the secret causes’ of dissatisfaction were almost as powerful as 
were those palpable to every eye. The everlasting interference of the 
government with private interests — the terrible retribution for 
political olTeuccs — the offensive poiijp of foreign# niters — the cease- 
less and senseless parade of foreign troops — the mystery and pedan- 
try of German officials — that singular sullenness and haughtiness 
* . 

which makes even favors seem insults ; hut,, above all, the eternal 
hate, of race between the Italian and the Teuton — such are a few, of 
tlic less obvious sources of irritation, always fending, more or less, 
to revolt, even from the very Commoneemont of Austrian rule, forty 
yea is ago * 

* Byron, in 1^20, wrilinp at Yonh-c, say??, “Few huli\ MiiaN ran <omvivo. aiul none 
roiil.L «l*-«iri 1 the uetual .state Into wLieli the inure thua Infernal tyranny of Austria 
ha-' | a this unhum>y oily.* 1 



CHAPTER VIII. 

INTERVENTION. 

' ' ® 

For a period of five years, from 1815 to 1820, Italy seemed per- 
fectly quiescent under its “ legitimate rulers.” This, howev$£ was 
far from being the fact. The masses were discontented — the higher 

(i •• i 

classes disappointed with the restoration* and this discontent and 
disappointment fi^st reached a crisis— pa culminating point — at 
Naples. It is singular, that the movement of 1820, likg fjfcat of 
1848, should 'have commenced under the coldest, dark&#^t&£ most 
odious despotisniVof Europe.* But there had long existed, in the 

* From 1759 to 182b, a perloa of G9 years, Ferdinand TV. was King of Naples. In 
1797, Qen. Cliainpionet took Naples and declared tho Farthenopian .Republic, the king 
having been conveyed to Palermo by Lord Nelson. But Cardinal Ruffo drove out (ho 
French uhder Macdonald, and a capitulation was signed by tho rejjresentatives of England, 
Russia, the] Forte, and Naples, and tho livep slid property of tire republicans were aagiojcd 
. upon surrender of the fprts, This capitulation was repudiated;,^ the king; and, sup- 
ported by Lord Nelson under the baleful influence d Lady Hamilton, 25,000 lives wSSft 
sacrificed, and Admiral Carracciolo was hanged frotn tho yard-arm of hfs owii frigate, the 
Minerva 1 Rut the tyrant's triumph was brief. The French returned-rhe again fledUo 
Palermo, wtfij^e,. during the successive reigns of Joseph Bonaparto and Joachim Md 
be remain e(Vibdfld *Iune, 1815. On tho night of January 8rd 1828, Verdhiand diod^ 

* apoplexy, as was said: ho was found doa£ in his bdd at 10 o’clock the nejpt morrilng. 
ITe was JO years *01 d and had reigned 65 ; and, despite tbree revolutions and tbiree restora- 
tions, is said td have been “ the meet popular monarch that Naples ever had," in like man- 



AWtizziv,and C^ifeb ria — for a period, indeed, of ten ' -or twelve 
years— a secret society, with signs, symbols, forms of initiation, £$$$? 
mod&||)t'^ecooan tion , called G^^nari, o^fchArcoal-burners — (the 
£ion of t h c, peasantry of *th at region being to manufacturer* 
J^teiile*, carrying oi#the idea;* a meeting was called a Vcn- 
(fiifib^and ^lodge a Baracca* The members of a counter-society 
Were known as Calderari , or Braziers. 

Origiually* Republicans, the Carbonari declamf themselves, after 
if*the restoration, in favor of a constitutional monarchy under tiro 
Dourbon dynasty, though always distrusted by the Constitutionalists, 
whom they, in their turn, charged with lukewarmness. They had 
lodges in Piedmont, Lombaftly, and the* Popedom, and a general 
and simultaneous rising in each government is said to have bceu at 
one ‘time designed; this rising having been encouraged by" tho 
declaration of the principle of non- intervention by the Allkid 
Powers, in the late successful revolution of tjie &th of May in 
Spain. . . 

A history, of the Secret Societies of Italy, during the half century 
last past. Would fill volumes. First in ehronologjjfii order h&rc, as 
e very where else, indeed, stands the orcUrof An**|it Free Masonry, 
the order of Liberii or French, Mur atari, or Francs Maqons, It 
is a remarkable fact, that a lodge of this fraternity existed for some 
time under the jealous and argus-eyed Oligarchy of Venice ; jand 
was not disco veredxU util 1785, when it was suppressed, and all its 
■furniture and archives- committed to the flames, by order of the 
‘y^upremc Court of the Due*l Palace” In the segret records of the 

f SRepublic' appears 4 catalogue of the singular articfe^Tound in 

probably, as Naples herself is called “tho faithful city of Naples,' "'tfosplte her twenty- 

v/ # t i 1 

six iusurraflSHfonB! Bat old King 2fa8one—Iiig Nose— was always the jjlol of his Lazza- 
roni.v 

* Vendita — a Sale: Baracca^-o. lint 
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tktQ.Lodgo iiooin, as, also, a detailed account of a form of Initiation, 

# ( "* ' 

'and a list of members’ m nines. The whole number was fifty-four, 

and the list, embraced names of some of the most distinguished 
men of Venice. Among these were Qucrini, subsequently Ambas- 
sador do France, Pattaglia, Knvoy to Najioleon in ’90 aTidontr v of 
the Grand Sagos of the Senate, Albrizzi, Inquisitor of State, Phi de- 
monic, fhn distinguished poet,, Fontana, tin* celebrated engineer; liko-, 
wise several ecclesiastics of high rank, as well as members of the 
noble families of the Pisani* Morosini, Giustmiani, Gasparoui, nnd^ 
persons hearing the well-known names of Memo, Korair/o, I ‘aW*apa, 
and Cainerata. * 

Glider French rule, Masonry seems* to have been tub-rate*! in 
Italy, although bv an official act of December 9th, 1 800, the order 
is declared “perihms to go\ eminent and subversiwi of religioiFand 
sofu-ly.” Another protest, under dale of March filli, 1819. also ap- 
pears, although tin. order seems not to ha\o been suppressed. Put. 
if France, tolerated Masonry in Italy, not so, certainly, did Austria, 
lb r first, ollicial anathema against it bears date 1 890, followed up 
by one yet inoreAcvero in 1894, and another in 18*26. 

As early as ,VpMI 2oth, 1*798, Masonry was denounced by the 
Papal 8ee. A second dcmiuei.uioii appeared May 1 Sth, 1 To! , a 
third, September Fkh, 1821, and a fourth March 1.2th, 1825, since, 
whoa, it seems* not. to have. been. dtmoii need by ite 'distinctive appel- 
lation, but to have been included ifr the wholesale anathemas of the 

■P 

Italian despots against Secret, Societies.” 4 Of these societies, not 
less ilian thirty-fwur have been formally denounced by the Austrian 
Police, by respect i\e naino«, as appears by official records. Acool*^ 
ing to Italian writers, the first of these secret societies — “the first 
sect of Italian Independents” — arose among the Venetian and Lom- 
bard patriots with the first oppresshe acts of French rule. Tl was 
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known ,-Jby the name of tho “ Liyvo Xoire' to flic French, wlg^ 
dreaded, and hated, ami left nothing unattempted to exterminate it; ’ 
but, thriving and increasing during the whole French occupation, it 
akfed materially in the cxpulsiog. It enlisted malcontents of all 
part^, and its sole object was to drive out tho. barbarians.* With 
this league, iroder the general name of Carbonari, originated towards 
the end of 1814, a project for Jho liberation </. ^ v ’iy — a project 

• * Jr • 

crushed before any overt act had transpired, and punished by years 
-of captivity of its chiefs in the/ dungeons of Milan and Mantua. 

1 hit the fraternity was not crushed, ami with that fraternity origi- 
nated, subsequently, the Revolution of 1820. 

The rising at Naples commenced on the 2nd of July, with a 
mutiny in the army, because of dislike to General Nugcift, an Irish- 
man, who was Commander-in-chief. Tho nsuli was entire desertion 
of ihe royal cause by the army, led by its # ofi leers, who were mostly 
Carbonari, f immediate adhesion on part of the pcjplo •and a demand « 
for a liberal constitution. Tho old King Ferdinand acceded to tho 
demand, arid gave power to Francis, the Crown -yrince, to carry it, 
out. The Carbonari then proposed the Spanish c< mtitutionof 1812 
recently revived — which was, also, the oonstituffbniof Sicily in J 8 1 2, 
the. most democratic charter over framed for a monarchy, and 
deemed bv conservatives as utterly unfit for Naples as for Madrid, 
ii, was, however, accepted anj stworn to by both knig and ptlnco. 

Gen. 1 *e] »/* at the bead of the army and tho people then entered 

’ i k . 

"Naph'S, arid a provisional commission entered on the administration 
of government. J hit difficulties innumerable, at* once arose, and 
■v^ifirmo; them was a revolt at Palermo, in the island of Sicily, tho 
people demanding restoration of their independent government, and 

* Muriotti. j 

t Tho i arhouuri, from 1'03 to 1&21, Lm<l tlicir hcail-tiuurt&is at Naples. 

12 * 
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tlieir constitution of 1812, granted by Ferdinand and guaranteed 
% England — yet annulled at Vienna in .1815 which revolt was only 
quelled by bloodshed,’ and by an anned force despatched from 
Naples, * , .f i b • 

On the 1st, of October, the king opened the parli ament' in' the. 
church of Spirito Santo, and, during the same month,' the ■‘Holy' Al- 
liance, emhrqgjitg Jiussia, Austria, and Prussia, met at Troppau and 
resolved, in violation of’ their own declared principle of non-inter- 
vention, to crush the constitution of Naples * by force of arms, , 
France appro\ed, but gave no aid; England remained neutral, and 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the Netherlands, recognized the 
now government. The. King of Naples was invited to the Confer- 
ence, and was suffered by the Parliament to go, with a protest on 
onC’ side, and a promise on the other, ’against any change in the 
constitution* Put, once at Laybaeh, wKerothe Congress now sal, 
the old despot was easily and speedily convinced that his .promise 
. was null, having* been “ extorted by violence and an army of 
43,000 Austrians, which for six* months had been on the^Po, crossed 
that river and Vas on the frontiers of Naples and entering the 
passes of the Al^«**i, h d by Gen. Krimonl, with a proclamation 
from the king calling on hi" people to receive the invaders as iriends — 
almost before the danger was suspected. 

It was at this time, or a few months previous^ttiat Lord Pyvoti, 
,t,hen at Itavenna, who had warmly sympathized in the whole move- 
ment, addressed the Neapolitan government, presenting to 44 thlr 
good cause” a thousand Ion is. His address concludes thus: — 

“ Distance from the frontier, and <’ne feeling of personal incaflacity 
to contribute efficaciously in the service of the nation, prevents the 
* Naples sent L'rinoe('imitil6 to Laybaeh to deprecate the intervention of the absolute 


pov* era. 
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writ er from proposing as worthy of the lowest commit -.ion 

for which experience and talent might ho ronpiisit- : hut if, as a mere 

> • ■ i * 

volunteer, his presence wore not a* bunion- tp whomsoever lie fnight 
serve under, he would repair to whatever place the Neapolitan gov- 
ernment might point out, tliere to obey the orders and participate 
in Hie dangers of his commanding officer, without any other moth o 

than that of sharing the d*stiny of a brave iffttioiv defending ii.self 

• m 

against the* self-called lloly Alliance, which butrami bines the vice 
* of hypocrisy with despotism.” • 

Fortunately, the services of the rioble Lord were not accepted, 
although liis contribution was. 

< hi the 7th of March, 1*21, the arm) of f lie ( ’onslitulionnli'-da 
of 25,000 men under (in,. IVpe, joined ‘hat lie. with the foo at 
Jh(tr; and, on the ensuing morning, that army numbered but*hun 
died' in piece of thousand- ! Tin* Noup-tdii im, hadlhd! <hi. ; (he. 

1 Oth, the Au.-triaiK were in the fortnss of AipiiJa ami iv islaneo w;u 
at tm end. ft was on learning tin' entry of tin* Austrians into Na- 
ples without even a shadow of resistance, that the poet Moore, a«; 
every one knows, penned his spirited verses commencing -• 

“ Ay, dou n f» the dust v.ifh them, i-law s as lift / ,g.-, 

l’rom this hour iuay tic- Mood in Ilnur d.ist.mlly vein-, 

Which hJjrank fr'»m the Ui.st touch of lihcitys w.ir, 

Bo sucked •»ut l>y lyr.m! , <>r stagnate i:i clriiii.-. 1 ’ 

• * •• 

In, palliation of the apparent poltroonrv of the .Neapolitans, it 
ihas been urged with nmeli force, that “ the lead, rs h.‘id before them 
Austrian bayonets, and sa\^ behind them the piles and scallblds of 
’90.’ They knowfthat they we** betrayed at Naples, whilst they 
>had come to die on the frontier.” Treachery has been attributed, 
also, to some of the leaders themselves; ' and the malign intluonco 
of ,1 e-nit isrn, it is said, was aho busy. 



On the 15th of AIa\v Ferdinand was again in 'his capital. Put 

f^jjbmiso of general thnimsty was forgotten. A hundred heads 
fell; Vhany persons were ’sent to thy galleys, to dungeons., .to convict 
islands. Pope and Oarraseosa escaped to England, afad 
two other generals were exiled to remote provinces of Aualrufe^ Qft 
the 2(.th, a decree was issued hy the king in the nature of tl Rafter,* 
hy wjiich Sioi ly^ was 'rendered, in a manner, once more independent 
of Naples. ■ « v ' ' • 

It was at *lhe Congress of oTroppau, which was in session from 
Odohev to 1 lecctnher 1 820, caused hy the recent revolutions in Spain, 
Portugal and Naples, — convoked hy Prince M^cttcruich, and held hy 
Itussia, Prussia and Austria, that, tin? principle of Ar/ml Intcrveu- 
lion, as understood in •modern times* it) ay, perhaps, be viewed as 
having been first formally and definitively announced :* for, at 
Trpppau, it seems tohave,)>een distinctly agreed, that Austria should 
light, and Pus-da and Pruvda hold at hay llm rest of Europe; 
while the doctrine 'put forth was this, — “The Powers have an un- 
doubted n ;ht to take, hostile attitude in regard to thosoVBtat.es, in 
which the o\vrtU"i»\v of government may opc/ale a 13 an 'example.’’ 

At* Mu 1 Congvexv . ,p I ,a\ hai h, held l»v the same powers undo lie 
{ '*’* \ 

name of “ 1 he !{i.|\ Ah; nn'i from January ’m Mat, t SJ I , ih*' 

* A v, c!M;if >rj!u,| in the 4, JDorn>*< , e!i i»- li» v \ le.w," rj.uinnry, 1 *'i>2 T iLlr." Un 1-nth^f 

I nT< i \ «'itf ion wilhthe adoption of th(' 17th ;.i 1 ido of the Treaty u£>lY#$y>liu : ha . s. ,i. < m! \ly 
i ran*. 4 a.ud S\ved< ft, in If. C 4 »‘\aeilv two reburies before it SO.-ftitjiUy extrebed in 
Is f \ TIio.oHW-i <»f tho pnneiple \v:»s h> wipe nut (Jornuny by the intervention Frame 
and llussia, and to e&tabli.di A ustria, Fni^-ia, and tlerty-eiirht lessor sovereign stales. I'liilip v 
II. of Spain intervened, also, in Franco, and William II, of Prussia, in Holland. Then 
followed the interventi,'*ns of ltpssia ia L’oland and fne. Infamous partitions, tho interven- 
tion *»r the Allies in the affairs -of Franco for tro-nty-iivc vwirs-i-thc intervention of Na- 
poli am in the n flairs of Kuropo for lit'U-’on years — the. intervention of ttv« Allies by the , 
Tre-*uies‘of Paris and Vienna, of 1814*15 — followed by the subsequent interventions, njore 
particularly uotie^l in tho text — and the jet more recent .intervention, that of JSngland 
in Central America, 



Emperors of Ru«da and Austria being pivs«?iU in person, and Eng'- 
land, Fra nee, Prussia, Naples, Modena, Popedom and Tuscany, by 
envoys — Urn smw principle became a portion of the international 
cbd& 9 ? the. continental powers; and in pursimneo thereof, \aples, 
Sicily atod Piedmont worn occupied by Austrian troops, and the 
vSpaiSisl^coitliSitutiori they had adopt' d was abolished. The doctrine 
of this Congress, as put forth in the Laybaqh circular of May I lit ?i, 
1821 — a circular distinct from that Sgned by lti&la, Au.M.iia and 
• Prussia, and signed by Mcttcrnich aloife in behalf of Austria,— was 
this That Useful and r necessary changes in legislation ought. only 
to emanate from the *re 4 c will and intelligent con victual of those 
whom Cod has rendered •responsible for power; and all that 
deviates from this line, necessarily leads to disorder, commotions, 
an:l evils far more insufferable than those which they pretend to 
remedy or, in the language of hank*] Webster, in reply to 
Clunalier Hulsemaim in 1819, — “That all popular oi»n»uMit utional # 
lights ar^ holden no otherwise than tv* grants and indulgences from 
crowned heads.*’ Against this monstrous piincipl*, «ven Lord 
Castleve&gli, in* behalf of England, entered his soCmu protect. 

At ill** Congress of the live great powers \ # » r«>na, li«-M from 
October t,o December, l822, # the same priiwipl.* was n\«>\v«d by the 
KtPI" rois of Russia arid Austria; mid, in :n<u>vdaiu*<\ theicwuh, 
r . »c« o was suilefidf in lHiSU, to jrcstoro the Pom bon*, to tie throne 
uf and suppress the Cortc.s«md Constiimion, and n:s promised 

abl if required. At the same time, the Greek resistance, which bad 
alwa\s been encouraged by* one of the powers, Russia, was pro- 
nounced “rash and culpable” — “•a firebrand of rebellion in the Otto- 
man Empire!” To all this, and specially to the intervention of 
France in Spain, England again -protested, September. 27th, 1822, 
through her then Premier, the great Canning, But, four years 
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later, England herself intervened in Portugal, in favor of Donna 
Marta against Don Miguel; and, in 18:33; intervened in Belgium, 
with the other great powers, 'to place Leopold on that tkvonc, in- 
steadyof the Russian Bench hmberg, or the French Nemours, inhib- 

fj ' r * ''' 

iting all idea of a Republic ! So inuch for England in the - pafttV* 
an index and a prophecy of the future. i 

Tn 1 83(3, the. Emperors of Russia and Austria, the king of Prussia, 

• k, <. v 

and all the otlfiil European Sovereigns, those of England and France 
only excepted, met in Congress at the Baths of Toplilz, in Bohemia. 
The cause of this meeting was the- Qu/idruple Alliance of England, 
France, Spain and Portugal, for the expulsion of Don Carlos and 
Don Miguel from the Peninsula. Armed intervention was then 
urged !>y tliQ Emperor of Russia, in order to prevent the evil infill- N 
ences of. the Revolution of 1830, in France, the defeat of Don 
Miguel in Portugal, and 'the failure of Don Carlos in Spain., 'this 
was opposed ■ by fhe King of Prussia and Prince MeUernieh ; and, 
cm the 4tli of March, the Congress broke up — no intervention being 
resolved on, save that of a pecuniary character proffered by the 
Czar — the principle of now-intervention, being, in fact, virtually 
ro-dcclatvd ! . 

All Europe, howe\er, and. especially p the Peninsula of Italy, as we 
shall see, continued to b$ oppressed by this jncjibus of armed in- 
teryeutioh, by which not less than a score of insurrections were 
crushed within as many years; and it was this same despotic prin- 
ciple which crushed the liberal cause in Europe in 1849. Rome and 
Hungary threw off a yoke which coukl never have been replaced, 
but by the armed intervention of 'France and Russia. Had England, 
France and Prussia forbidden, as they might have, done, the invasion 
of Hungary by Russia, Europe had now, perchance, been compara- 
tively free. u With Hungary triumphant and independent,” says 
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an able, writer, * l Austria could not have bullied Prussia, could riot 
JifiVo trampled on the (vn-stitution of Hesse, could not ha\e coii<[uft , od 
Venice, could not ha\e retained, though she had recovered Lom- 
bardy* and could not have given France even the paltry and miser* 
able pretext, for that attack on Home, which has covered both her 
arms and her* diplomacy with indelible infamy.’* 

On the very day that the Austrian troops oc^upiej the oitv and 
castle of A<jufla, near Naples— (on life 10th of IWATvh, 1821 ) — a 
•mutiny broke out in the army of Piedmont. Seu-ra! ollavrs and 
nobles, members of the Society of the Carbonari, were, at the lu’ad 
of the movement, and. it was secretly countenanced by (diaries 
Albert, Prince of Savoy-Caaignano. The citadel of Turin was 
seized on the 12th, and next day the king’ Vidor Kmmanuel, 
abdicated in favor of his absent brother, (diaries Felix, appointing 
Charles Aib.'it, Regent, who, on the 'I 1th, ore support to thosaiw) 
Spanish Constitution adopted by Naples. A npnid/y was then 
fumed and a Junlau’onslituted. On the *2 2d, Cenoa dcclated her 
independence of .Piedmont — as Sicily had declared hers of Naples' 
a year before' — and proclaimed the same Constitution* Put 
already the cause was lost. The Austrian t^oo^s in Lombardy 
were on the Ticinio; Charles Felix had disowned .and denounced 
the ads of the JRngcut ; and Charles Albert liiiyself, on tlm night 
of the, 21st, had fled to the Austrian camp. On the.^th of Aju-il, 
the r«»yal troops, united with the Austrians, routed the insurgents at 
Novara — a spot fatal to Piedmont: — on the J»th the Junta dis- 
solved; and, on tlio 10th, Char I es helix f was at Turin, and the 
whple affair was over. 

♦Geima ;ui<i Sirily <Vul each, precisely the kuuc tiling in lslS-49, umli*r pwHu-ly ths 
ettme circtun-UTicca 

1 This kin?, who/o Italian name was Carlo Fdtc*, earned by bis Syrnuny another 
moio appropriate than Felice. — happy— before his decease : it wus Fcroce— 

savage I 



An insurrection in the Papal States seems to luve been 'designed, 
si rf|hUa noons with tha\, at Naples. As? early as February^ i$>r-d 
Byron, then at Uavehtia, wrims to Mr. Bankes — “Be assumed therri 
are troublous times brewing* for Italy.” Again, fn April^tn^^tes 
to Murray — “ there is that brewing in Italy which will speedily Cut 
off all security of communication,, and set all your Anglo* travellers 
flying in every direction. * The Spanish and French affairs have set 
the Italians in>^‘ ferment ; arid no wonder : they have* been too long 
trampled on. I shall think it by far the most interesting spectacle 
and moment in existence to seo the Italians send the-barharians of 
all nations back to their own dens. I li^tve lived long enough 
among them to fuel more for them i|s a nation than. for any other 
people in the world.* But they want union, and they want princi- 
ple;* and 1 doubt their success. However, they will try, proba- 
bly i niul, if they do, ij^will be a good cause. No Italian can hate 
an Austrian more than I do” On the 23d of the same month, ho 
writes that the Walls of Bavenna wege that morning found covered 
with placards — “ Up with the Ib-pufee !” “Down with the Pope. T 
“Down with Priests P “Down with the Nobles!” arid adds — “ T 
disl-ko tho. Austrian**. and tbink the Italians infamously oppressed.*’ 
In the month of AuVusf. he writes, that “the JIuns” were on the 
P<>, and that if they crossed it there would be fighting. A month 
later 'ho w rites that all w r ore looking on each Ot|ter like wolves, only 
wailing for the first falling on to do unutterable things, and that tho 
government had begun to look on himself with a suspicious eye : 
also, that the Austrians were masters of the Papal Police: “but 
some day or other they will pay tJ for all ; it may not bo very sojon, 

* ‘‘Tins Italians are more children,” writes Mazzinf, Oct. 4, U7, “but with pood tfistincts. 
They ha\V uot a shadow i*f intellect or political experience. I speak of the multitude, 
and not. of tho tew lenders, whoso sin is want of resolution.” 
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lor these;, \inhap|»v Italians have. no consistency among themselves.’* 
‘evening -of the 9th of December, the Commandant of tho 
troops, who was very obnoxious to the people, was shot down at his 
% street at Ravenna. Byron had him taken to his house 
while be died. Subsequently, an Austrian spy was stabbed. In 
the month of July, 1821, lie writes — u Tbe tyranny of the Covern- 
rimnt here is' breaking out. They have exiled ahnut. a thousand 
people of the best families all over the Roman Slafes.” And again 
— you liavo no id«*a what a state of oppression this country is in— - 
they have arrested above a thousand of high and low throughout 
Romagna — banished &>roc and confined others, without trial, pro- 
cess, or everusccusation ! 1ft cry body says they would ha\e done 
tlie same l»v me if they dared proceed openly.* Every one of my 
acquaintance, to the number of hundreds, has been exiled. It has 
been a mb- ruble sight to see tho gi*!iiT:fl desolation in lamilic?/’ 
During this period Byron received an anonyinuu^IrfOr sl\ liifg him 
Chief of tho Americans’’ — Capo c/i 'M< rianri — the Carbonari of 
! ! » e Romagna being honored with that name: and threatening him 
with assassination. Byron, soon after, h it for l‘ha. # 

A large portion of a Journal kept by fly rental jRavonna, during 
tbe e\ ei it ful months of January and Ivbmary, 1821, is devoted to 
tbe political movement by which all Italy was- at that time en- 
grossed. No doubt is left by (Jus Diary, that- the ■po*-(, fogvJxT 
wi;b. his friends, the elder and younger (’omits (Jamba, father and 

♦ Jh nut soon it* to have an nl/jrrt i»f . t }i- Y?t) s ,//••?> Wanes' fn Hu- Kalian TYhW-. As 
• sir! / as October a notice 'vas' n il hy U.i* Police >>f P.*< ! ignn to U.jit of Vonicr, 

awning them r»f tV- p< i vi ;»-> a ineiui • r of t iWn*ty of /.Witf* A nt i< <>, ; n<l m»- 

imfcly clot-iiiiior hi“b:thil-. frnl pnnHphH. Thi - rsn-oi * .JoiT.tmnn i- h> In* found >'-u tb.* 
2i#5lh .-f ;i.l Nt of tin* “ Carte d- (/rvfa e AM LjfirMi ihlhx p„)hin A nd>iar</ in. 
Kalin, da! 4 (liungn, l 1, It nl l ll Marzo,^^ •" rm<t thus oj/rjib — “Osfcthi* l^ltiof lg**t 
moiilli, tin* n.jbltf’fcn-lWi Li-r-1 Uyrou left this tlty for \Ytikj.' T 
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brother of tli<^ Guiccioli, wore active Carbonari, and participated 
in tin*. frequent assemblages in the Forest of Pavenna — the Fofest 
of Poceneeio’s and Dryden’s “ Huntsman’s Ghost.” TTis Lordship's 
house became a depot of arms and ammunition, and he declare^ him- 
self in constant. readiness to lead an outbreak. He also contributed 
liberally in money. ITe scorns to have had many doubts as to the 

issue, however,' and* respecting liis coadjutors, too, despite his cnlhu- 
• o / , 

si as tic hopes. “ The revolution in the Papal States was, at first, fixed 

for October, 18*20, The til Ac was postponed, however, to the 7 th 

or Slh of March, 1821. Put the chapter of accidents had then 

closed. Tt. was too late. The night of the 7th of January was, 

also, fixed for a rising at Kavelina.' Tt was a tempestuous night, 

and P\ron watched till the dawn in expectation; but in vain. The 

counsel ’urged by the poet, — u to attack in detail, and in different 

parties, in diflereiil places,” — was wise, and indicates zeal. Put a 

few extracts from the Diary will bettor indicate the spirit of the- 

writer: — 

Jan. Sfh. — li I wonder what figure these Italians will make in a 
regular row ? *1 sometimes think, Arc. And yet there are materials 
in this people and noble energy, if well directed. Put who is to 
direct them ? 

Wit . — “ The Austrian barbarians are again on war-pay, and will 
mmh. Pet* them — ‘they come,. like sacrifices* In their trim’ — the 
hounds of hell ! Let it still be a hope to see their bones piled like 
those of the, human dogs at Murat, in Switzerland. Onward ! Tt 
is now the time to act. Tt is not one man, nor a million, hut. the 
spirit of liberty, which must bo r spread. The waves which dash 
upon the. shore art*, one by one broken, but the 'ocean conquers, 
nevertheless. 

12//o — u The Austrians I abhor, loathe, and— I can not find 
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words for- my ha to of thorn, ami should ho .sorry to find deeds mr- 
rcspondent of my hate. 

\Zth . — “The Powers mean to war with the Peoples. The king- 
times are. fast finishing. There vid l»e Wood shed liko water, and 
tears like mist; but the peoples will compter in the*, end. I shall 
not live to see it; but 1 foresee it. 

‘28 th , — 44 The Austrian brutes have seized my Thre^r four pounds 
of English powder at Venice. The scoundrels ! •f* hope to pay 
them in bnH ! 

20 tk .- — “ Met a company of Aim'rkani in the Forest,, all armed, 
and singing with all llieir might in Romagmiule. — ‘ \\ e, an', all 
soldiers lhr Liberty.’ They cheered me as] pa-sed. 1 retuned 
their viluK and rode on. This may sliow tin? spirit of Italy at 
pnseuL” 

It s-'ene. Juit every thing was arr:uigcd«fbr a rising mi ihe IHfli 
and ] I tli of February, with the idea that the Au^'ian* would. cro«-s 
the, Po un tile TAih. Put this passage was effected on ihe 7th, and 
Romagna could only stand uii the alert, and await, the advance of 
lie* Neapolitans. 

/•W*. 14/7/ , — “Another assassination at Oegmua — in all about 
forty in Romagna, within thy last three months. 

I^'A. — .“To-day l hate had no (ommunicaliou with my < ’arbo- 
mui cionies ; but, m the. mean tyne mv lower apartments no- [nil 
of th ■■ir bayonets, fusils, cartridge^ and what not. I suppose that 
they consider me as a depot, to be sacrificed in ca^e of accidents l 
It is no great matter, supposing that Italy could be liberated, who 

or what is sacrificed, ft, is a gfcmd. object the very potftt/ of 

polities. < )nly think ! — a five Italy! Why, there, has Wen no- 
thing like it -ince the (lavs of Augustus. 

O v O 

20 (h , — “ The Amu'iouti give a dinner in the Forest in a few 
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days, and have me as one of the Carbonari. I will get as 

tipsy and patriotic as possible. 

24'//*. — Tim secret intelligence this morning is as bad as possi- 
ble. Tins plan lias missed — -the chiefs are betrayed, &Cv, Thus 
the world goes; and thus the Italians are lost for lack of union 
among themselves. I always had an idea that it would bo bungled. 
Whatever I *?an do by money, means, or person, I will venture 
freely for their 'freedom. I have five hundred pounds in the house, 
with which I have offered to begin.” 

Jn hi* u Detached Thoughts” Byron says, “ The Neapolitans have 
betrayed themselves and all the world ; anti those who would have 
given t.lioir blood for Italy, can nbw only give her their tears. 
Atrocious treat 1 1 cry lias replunged Italy into barbarism. However, 
the real Italians are not to blame; merely the scoundrels at the 
itcal of the boot which the Hun now wears, and will trample them 
to ashps for* them servility.” 

With such terror did the movements of the Caibonari at Naples, 
Tin in, and in Central Italy strike the imaginad ai of the old Fm- 
peror Francis of Austria, that it seems to I.ave haunted his mind 
like a m<>iw>ma,niavfor )« , nr* afterwards. Not the slightest mo\e~ 
ment had as yet become apparent indhe Lombai’do-Veneto ; never- 
theless, Count Mtrassohlo, CouTiior of Milan, received orders from 
Sjmnbnmn to leave no stone unturned to develop the designs, and 
discover the members of the Ckrboimri in that kingdom. To this 
end, a special commission was instituted at Venice; and soon, on 
pretence of haying detected perilous* plop against the government, 
the society of learned men, “ Sctenziuti llullani" at Milan was dis- 
solved — its periodical, “ 11 ConcUhttorv was suppressed, and several 
of its members, among whom were Count Confalonieri, and Silvio 
Pellico, w ere arrested. At the same time, ( Vtobcr, 1820, Maron- 
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(■<•111, Pallavicini, Moro.lti, Munari, Foresti, Oroboni, Rossi, Solera 

• 1 
Villa, ;uul A miry aim wcrti *felso seized and imprisoned.* Tried at 

Venice, or at Milan, bv extraordinary tribunals, in 1 lie Fall of 1S22, 

tlt0 accused were all condemned, and several were doomed to di**. 

Their, sentences were commuted, however, to various terms of ini 

piisonmcnt atSpiolberg, iu career? *hiro- r-from imprisonment for life, 

to imprisonment lor eight, twelve, or fifteen years. ^ Among those 

tiled at Venice and doomed to di* wore ForcfcCf, Solera, and 

iMunari. Of these Foivsti, a tiathe of Ferrara, was, at the time of 

his arrest, Judge of a Tribunal in the I ’.»!<. j Ina ; and, for two veils, 

fiom October 1821) to <3iio\ riii’..t ’2:?, was lie confined briie.ith the 

loads of the Ducal Fabur ai 4’eiinv, awaiting trial, with his as-o- 

date, J VI! u*o, and the rest, lie fhu ud the u terrible Piowhif' 

l.on.wer, the, most agrecabh- of all his \ arioiis prisms! Right 

any, with l.-gn windows commanding a •magi,ilic«-nt \Iew of iW) 

port, the shipping, the bustle of the J/o/o b<n<‘u(lp th# i- Ion of the 

Lugmie, and tin* : nlv nrri\al of tin* st<am«*r from* Trieste, tile only 

disagreeable cliai • i. ri.-lic. of 1 lies'* chambei* was a rather nneom- 

f 'liable warmth of an Aiign-t noun. Rut his rmniflbceneTs of t ho 

in which lie was euniined during ibit\_da\s after his sen- 

jjr _ 

cnee to death— -from St Martin’s dav to flu istmas — an* hy no 

%■> • J 

naans so delightful, Fore.-ri and his associates, wjuv, probably, the 
thst who, for years,, .bad been incarcerated in these l»<>mhiV dun- 
geon % ; for,, under Freneh in’", tbeir use was, by expo -s <J< cree, 
Ibrbidden. And lien*, in these deep, damp, and muiiMy dens, 
lighted dimly only by arfilii i*J mean'., looking daily* ibr flu* fulfil- 

■v Tin's* >v • i c ii , 1 1 11,0. lii.-t p<»lil!(Mt a izure-s jiiM.t lu-lii'in mic in U.i!> As only a.* 
18l4*ir», 1H«* y**ar- I>* Huv, uuiurn-us j»r*v*-fs <i' u‘ »»••! m ln-r\ ->f ,ill <!.,-. 0... ! |.<ui 

I »(!.• ill All). n«. wAvylu ■* * '■!' ;J|- ■ I v.i- 1 !.a I,. I j t.‘ j,j*r>i . ,n <-.» H. h'f 

years, or lor unlearnc \m i« >■_;.{ tu iu'o-x .1 ia I Inanity 
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ment of a dreadful doom, no wonder that reason tottered, and relief 
was sought in the hoped-for oblivion of suicide ; and tlien, worst «>f 
all, in each narrow c^ll, every moment of every night and, every day, 
watched two barbarian sentinels over each manacled captive. But .the 
Ylealh on the gallows was commuted to living death in carcere ditro. 
On Christmas Eve, in the 1'iazetta of -St. Mark, opposite the Porta 
cfrl/a Carta^r use a scaffold. The immense quadrangle, together 

E * • 0 , 

with that adjohiing, bristled with Austrian bnyopets ; ( a vcsscl-of- 
war, with guns loaded and matches lighted, lay moored opposite 
the fatal Columns : the. windows and arcades, and roofs of the sur- 
rounding palaces swarmed with a sympathising people. And then 
we, re proclaimed the warrants <*-f death— -for Austria inner 
sentences in \ ain : and all, the terrible, forms of public execution 
were observed — the last only excepted: and then the prisoners 
were remanded to theft- dungeons for life. They were now con- 
veyed to tln*( Nj^veiilof St. Mielmel, where many had been previously 
contined, and w lienee some had well-nigh elleeted escape, and where 
now Venetian sympathy was oxpr«*sscd by nightly serenades :* and 
at midnight, oil the UMh <>f January, in silence and in gloom, thev 
wetv all * mbarked M * "i r« *, and tleuie,- l.y carriages con\ey d 
ovi'i* the \ \ '*o\ It. Mui’.r,', foi* hi:-h*ng i iii,. u*<^ ‘ration. To ^uno of 
them, it \\;k ui.’wWl lu’e *nd \ * t hin.f: but some oulli\ed 

th^ir turnkey and w. u- one.* more free; and some had been previ- 
°u>!\ released b\ imp. rial policy* as wall assume by iripro merciful 
d. ath. ( »n tiie fotli <*l February, Francis of Austria died: 

Vraiuis of A usd i a confront. *d his victims at the bar of God! Eer- 
d uaiM, hw -iMW-or, for oneo remembered a promise, and released 
• fll tin* »• -'“hi- i .1 th.' pr's.ou-r-, after Confinement of sixteen years — 

1 “* " ' 4l '*‘ ’’ ’ l < ’ 1 ri!,t ‘ ,nl . v . i:ii ...jj of thfir riirlits lint in l.inM- 

h " Ul VN Vy tW sjmealliy of Venice aift'MiUm for tlto eon 
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among whom were Foresti, who, trom tho, ago of twenty-four to 
t“ >rty, was a captive, ami the Ooujit Oonfalouieri, on condition of 
tail** to the Western World. One after the other was subsequently 
called home — Foresti excepted, who h now a resident of the city of 
New York — an occas ional sufferer- from maladies contracted in his 
Moravian dungeon, to which so many succumbed, though, generally, 
stout and strong in body as in mind, and who, And he but conde- 
scended to accept amnesty from Fins, in IS lf>, }is a citizen of 
Ferrara, might now be a dweller on his*nali\e soil. 

As for the Count Lonfalonieri, doomed also to die, lie is said to 
have owed life to the luv’oic de\ otedness of an heroic wile, although, 
like Foresti and his associates :tx tin* Square of St. Mark, he mounted 
a puhli' sen Hold surrounded by bayonets and a sympathizing people 
w: lie* murk* f-place of Milan, and was (hen remanded h> perpetual 
mean era 1 let: like the ro^l. Vnd the and gentle poet, Nivfb 

iVuiieo — the. whole world has been mad n familiar *ith his ten 
Near?*' in-.-urcerntiou beneath the A’m/.s* « »f' Venice and in tho dun- 
g «ms of Spielberg, by his touehiiig narrative— “ Ac Mlc Prif/toni” 

And all this for what; Who shall toll '! Vet, liad these rnen 
!i'ru the vilest of political offenders, the atrocity of tlw ir .several 
vunishmenU would ha\<- disgraced Austria — even as it has done — 

i — * 

for ever — for ever! For, well ha- it been said, .(hat tho impri- 
sonments of Venice and Spielberg, described with fcuch ieniljo 
faithfulness by Andryanc and SilvicwFellico, have made the Au-triau 
name a name of horror! — the \ery synonym of d^poii-in. l»y 
the former especially, 44 the jya-on doors have b< on thrown open ; 
the, graves of Lessi, \ ilia, Moief** and < >rob>ni, the madness ot 
1 ’allavieini, llie imililatcd hame of Mareuc-lli and the walking skel- 
etons issuing from that living tomb, all me brought before o\u Ve-w . y 

I’ellico, since lbs ten )*-a«-., « .1“ iv//v//r <////*«/, h e, taL n n>> pait m 
r 'inns, \\ < h- l ( mu i_* [ i > . j h » mi* I*/ an "; i: !i and im-Mims *.t 
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his release 1 Some years since, he was assailed by Gioberti’s Pn- 
matdj b^gause of\ sympathy with tho^^its, and was .^efended by 
his more radical brother, Frauccsco,‘ nevertheless, could ,Sut 
fenite in the lamentation of the poejfe former nssociates-^^^tter 
had he died, at Spielberg 1”. 

Tuckennann, who niet^J’eliico at Turin, where he resides, some 
twelve or fiftQ^n years ago, describes him as a man of small stature, 
about tin rty- eight years old, wearing glasses — his complexion deadly 
pale, “a& if blanched by tlio blighting shadow of a dungeon” — In’s 
brow broad and high — his expression serious and thoughtful — his 
manner courteous and affable — all his time devoted to the care of a 
father rapidly declining" with age, 6f whom he spoke with deep 
emotion, lie was then librarian of a wealthy Marchesa. Ilis pen 
was chiefly employed on Catholic hymns and religious odes. He 
i?as a devotee, and leaked towards the Jesuits. For his beautiful 
and’ torching work descriptive of his Prisons, though translated and 
sold by thousands in every language in Europe, lie had received but 
two thousand francs, and that from its original publisher at Turin. 
Its popularity Vn England, Germany, and the United States is said 
to be .far greater tl^m it could ever have been in Italy. “ Pcllico is 
even now living at Turin” bitterly remarks Marietta, “pensioned by 
a charfSble* Piedmontese lady, walking arm in arm with a Jesuit, 
praying, prajing !”* 

’ * ^Pellioo was born In 1789, and fc'jSjjfM, therefore, about sixty-four y l $||pbld. He is 

tho author of numerous celebrated worifs — dramas and poems— besides tij« : f&sons. lie 

was arrostadjOct 18,1820. and liberated Aug. 1, 1^30. Ho disclaims all knowledge of tho 

Carbonltri. ’ His devotedne* to his homo and family is remarkable. Ho went to Homo for 

n 

tho Vapid benediction in tST»l. ITo is very poor, though his works- haw made fortunes 
for piratical publishers. And so, Botta was a t&endicant exile at t'aris, while his great 
History Was rendering (Ionova printer* opulent; find Mnn/.oni could wt hut. a gratuitous 
pittance for. bis beautiful “ Promts i which has made its thoapands for publishers. 

How, however, there is said to bo a common copyright for alt Italy, Naples excepted. 



CHAPTER .IX. 

u young Italy” 

JvKStJMiNG our rapid sketch of movements in Italy since the Res- 
toration: — In 1822, a conspiracy was detected in Sicily, and, in 
I M'S. an insurrection at Salerno, a fortified town of Naples, on a 
ha\ of tie* M«ditcnane;m Caring the sanw name. "Both, however, 
were promptly suppressed in the usual manner — Jjy.a vests — execu- 
tions — lines — imprisonments. In 1S30* Ferdinand. IT. atilio ago 
‘•f twenty-one, succeeded on tho throne of Naples, his father Fran- 
cis I., who had succeeded his father, Ferdinand L, in* 1825, and had 
lvigrud fechly enough for a period of five years. From ItidO to 
1848, the government and governor of the kingdom of tho Two 
Sicilies were infamous; and, as a natural conse ■<} u ej i co, political < an p- 

tiuus were numerous — more numerous, indeed, than* those of the 

• 7 1 • 

national volcano, and more devastating — numbering in all* half a 
dozen at the least. In 1835, a movement was planned at Messina, 
which, it is thought, might h^ve proved successful, but for the chol- 
era, which carried oil’ 9,000 people in a few weeks. There wa re 
muunh-nts, al>o, in Swaeuse and Catania; but they were speedily 
suppressed hy the exile and executions of martial law. ^ Sicily then 
became tho plotting ground of all Italy, aud the inlluence of iU 
13 
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secret league was felt from ’Turin to Trapani — from tlie Alps to tho 
Straits — with hardly a suspicion on th e^pft rt of government : but, 
local and partial risings excepted, the |p§dom of Naples was, for 
ten or twelve years, comparatively quiet. 

It was within this period transpired the melancholy trage^^Pihe 
Venetian Brothers, Bandie^ whose affecting story is known through- 
out Christendom, and whose name is a watchword of liberty to the 
oppressed of aff Europe. These young men were two in number, 
natives of tlie sea-girt city, abd sons of the Baron Bandiora, a Rear- 
Admiral in the Austrian service, who had disgraced himself by ar- 
resting at sea, in 1831, despite tho capitulation of Ancona, the pa- 
triots cn voyage for France. To wipe •out this blot on their family 
escutcheon was, apart from all other influences, natural and lauda- 
ble in his sons. They wore both officers in the Austrian service. 
The elder, Attilio, a senior lieutenant, about thirty-four years old, 
..and married, Jiad, distinguished himself in the Syrian war, and been 
eulogized by Napier in his dispatches. The younger, Emilio, was 
about twenty-four, unmarried, and .adjutant and secretary to Fao- 
luzzi, Port-AdnYiral at Venice. Irritated by the disgrace of their 
father, and groaning^ beneath the despotism which oppressed their 
country, they conceived that their ran^ and influence would enable 
them tfc> command the service of the Austrian Matine, and thus ac- 
chi^ve their country's emancipation. To this efl&ct, on the 14th of 
August, 1842, tho elder hrj^et’ addressed Mazzini, tbtfgchief of 
“ Young Italy,” then at London, and implored acceptance of his 
scheme. The illustrious exile responded with commendation and 
encouragement, but with counsels of prudence and delay. Suspicion, 
however, fastened on the young patriots, and, to avoid arrest — tho 
warrant beipg already in the hands of their hither, the Admiral — 
they deserted the Austrian fleet, in the port of Trieste, and fled to 
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Corfu, in the month of April, 1S44. liens hnd gathered a largo 
number of Italian exili ^^ and, encouraged by the excitement in 
Calabria to hope once ihofe to see their native land, they addressed 
at London imploring aid from the “ Association,” and coun- 
sel froln himself, for their contemplated expedition. Their chief, 
however, not only refused the aid desired, hut strongly denounced 
the enterprise as premature, and calculated to injure, and not to 
advance, the'**;- common cause; and, for a few ifionths, the mad 
scheme was abandoned. 

Meantime, the young and beautiful wife of the elder Bandiera, at 
Venice, sank under solicitude and suffering. “ She was fair, good, 
and brave,” writes Mazzini ifl his tribute to the victims’ memory. 

“ And, if 1 had not long firmly believed, that the woman and the 
man, who, losing each other, die of siillering, mint oni; day be. re- 
united, :is angels, in some holy mystery t>f eternal love — the sfde 
tic aigbt of tliis Woman, dying of a broken heart, without unjust^, 
irritation, and without complaint, for the man, who, himself, some 
months after, was to die in his turn, bearing witness for his faith, and 
doubtless, thinking of her, thb sole thought \vould # be sufficient to 
give me such belief.” 

Subsequently, the younge* son, Emilio, resisted all his mother’s 
tears and adjurations to accept the offer of the Viceroy, Archduke 
Kanieri, of full restoration to rank, nobility, and honor, if he would 
return fcc^Venice. “ To me,” say* Mazzini, “ he appears yet greater 
at this moment, than when befell cool and calm at Cosenza.” 

After this, the brothers were summoned to an, Austrian Court- 
Martial ; and published their reflKal to obey in a Maltese paper. 
Craft was then resorted to. Excited by false intelligence communi- 
cated by emissaries of the despots, they led an expedition to Cala- 
bria, composed only of eighteen men ! On the evening of the 12th 
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of June, having eluded the vigilance of the English police, they were 
conveyed to a trabacolo , some five miles distant from Corfu ; and, two 
hours after sunset, on the lGth, landed M the town of Cotrone, in 
Calabria, exclaiming — Ecco la patria nostra ! Tu ci hai data la 
vita , e not la spenderemo per te ! — “ Land of our nativity, nail ! 
Thou hast given us life, and we will give it for thee !” But the spy 
commissioned to guide, betrayed, and denounced them ; and, after 
wandering in the mountains for three days, they were surrounded 
by troops and taken. Captured on the 19th and incarcerated at 
Cosenza, on the 23rd of the ensuing month they were condemned 
by a court-martial, and, at five o’clock on tll'e morning of the 25th 
of July, 1844, with seven of their cdinpanions, were shot! Viva 
V Italia ! were the last words on their lips ; and never was death 
more calmly and heroically met, or under circumstances of more 
peculiar and appalling horror. A Catholic priest who presented 

himself, was,»«we *are told, mildly repulsed. “ We have sought,” 

> 1 . % 

said they, “ to practice the law of the gospel, and to make it tri- 
umph, at the price even of our blood. We hope that our works 
will rccommeucf us to God better than your words. Go and preach 
to our oppressed brothers.” 

Among the seven asMjeiales of the, brave Bandiera who perished 
by the same fate, *at the same time, was a young Venetian, by name 
JDomiuico Moro, about twenty yeaps of age, a lieutenant in the Aus-. 
tri§n service on board the Adrih corvette, until his desertion and 
flight to Corfu with the Bandiera in April. He is said to have been 
distinguished foi; gallantry on the Syrian coast during the late war; 
and, like his comrades, was desccifded from the proudest nobility of 
Venice. As for the others — Berti was about fifty-five, an old officer 
under Napoleon, and served at Waterloo ; Nardi was forty-three, 
a solicitor, a native of Modena, a Secretary of Government during 
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the insurrection of 1831 ; Lupatelli was a Jjrave man and a violent 
politician, and for several . years was a prisoner at Rome on account 
of his opinions ; Ricciotti was a Roman, forty-five years old, married, 
of SHQall stature, a soldier, a prisoner — his whole life a romance. 
He had been sent by Mazzini from London with strong dissuasions 

against the enterprise, which, nevertheless, immediately on his arri- 

u • 

val at Corfu, he conducted as a leader! The twojast of the victims 
were Roeca and Venerucci, mechanics of Romagna* of intelligence 
and probity. 

Thus fell, in all, nine brave and patriotic, though misguided men, 
victims to Austrian arM Neapolitan vengeance — victims to treachery 
— victims to a rash and ill-advised enterprise; but, above all, victims 
to the shameful detection, and still more shameful betrayal, of that 
enterprise, by the official spies of a Government called “ liberal!'’ 
Yes — it was through the perfidy and fraiffl of tin? Right' Honorable 
Sir James Graham, Chief of the British Vost-offe*, tluit the wholo. 
correspondence of the exiles of Corfu with Mazzini, was laid bare to 
the cabinets of Vienna and Naples; and it was at the instanco of 
the Pled monte sc ambassador at London, it is said* that the deed 
was done ! Mazzini was first led to suspect some tampering with 
his letters by an editorial* article in the Times newspaper, which 
alluded to an Association in London for the emancipation of Italy, 
referring to facts which could have been legitimately known to pnly 
a few members of that Association. Prior to this, however, .fre- 
quent delays of twenty -four hours had been observed in the delivery 
of his letters ; and now he noticed that they ajl bore two post- 
stamps, one designed to efface thh other. Thus, letters posted early 
in the day, which should bear the mark of 10 o’clock, would bear that 
of 12, the cypher being effaced by the figure 2. Again Jelters posted 
to other persons at the same residence with himself, invariably 
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reached their destination two hours before his own — all tending to 
show, that letters bearing his address wfisre opened at the Office. 
To prove this, letters directed to Mazzini were posted containing 
grains of sand, poppy-seeds, hairs, &c., so placed as not to fallout, 
unless the letters were opened. Invariably tho sand, seeds, and 
hairs were gone. Wafers peculiarly shaped always underwent a 
change in going through the Post-office ; and, when wax and seals 
were used, the private marks on the seals were never retained in the 
counterfeits, and a purposely imperfect impression was always per- 
fected ! The result of the whole investigation was a chain of irrefragable 
evidence, that the London Post-office, under ftir James Graham, was 
guilty of all the infamous frauds of thdse of Paris and Vienna, with- 
out their palliations, and to accomplish an infamous design. To 
“graliam” letters long remained, at London, an appropriate and 
retributive term of ignolniny for similar violations in the British 
Post-office. Yhe^JJight JIanor able Sir James condescended, it 
seems, to attempt no defence of himself, until the matter was refer- 
red to in Parliament,, when he declared that his department of the 
administration was not the one guilty of tho charge ! — in other 
words, that he had been but the tool of the Earl of Aberdeen, 
then, as now, Premier, at the instigation of the absolute Powers, to 
perpetrate an act,* which lias covered all concerned with deserved 
and 1 undying ihfamy ! And yet, the Duke of Wellington asserted 
at the time in the IIouso of Lords — and thus upon legal investiga- 
tion it was fully proven — that, for more than a century and a half, 
the Premier of England had claimed and exercised the same prero- 
gative !* 

The career of that celebrated man, Giuseppe Mazzini, seems al- 
most as remarkable as his character. Bom at Genoa in 1805, he 


* M&rioHl. 
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commenced the study of Law, but soon devoted himself entirely to 
politics. In 1830, suspected of being a Carbonaro, because of cer- 
tain contributions to (lie tC Autologin ” a literary journal of Florence, 
lie was imprisoned f<*r five mouths in the castle of Savona, and then 
banished. It was from France, in the mouth of June, he wrote his 
celebrated address, “ A Carlo Alberto rfi Sana/ a, nn Italian*)? 
Subsequently lie established a journal at* Mfirseil^, called “ Ln 
Giovim Italia ” — to which the venerable Sismtdtdi of (Geneva, 
author of the M History of the Italian* Republics” contributed — ill 
which he boldly depicted the despotism of Homo, Naples and Aus- 
tria, and which he distributed broad-cast from one. end of the Penin- 
sula to the other — albeit, tin# penally for the possession of a singlo 
copy was the galleys for three years. Movements in Savoy, Sar- 
dinia, and Lombardy, follo\vi*d ; and twelve executions by Charles 
Albert — three at Genoa, three at Turin, rfuid three at Chambeary, 
and the crowded dungeons of Spielberg, Venic^ and Olmutz, be-^ 
trayed its influence. Then came, the ill-ad vised and mo.it disastrous 
attempt of 1834 on Savoy, entrusted to General liamorino, a Pole, 
with a few liundrcd followers, at Geneva, whom hi was the first to 
leave to their fate. Exiled from Italy, France, and Switzerland, 
Mazzini fled to London, where he commenced another journal — 
“ Aposlolato Popular c" — and founded a school for the poor Italian 
boys of that capital. In MS he was at Milan, during its brief pe- 
riod of independence ; and, after ite fall, shared in the perils and pri- 
vations of the Lombard soldiery. In March M9, he was elected t<> 
the National 'Wcmbly at li^me, by a majority of a thousand votes 
more than either of the *a-ven others elected on the same ticket. A 
month later he was, with Armellini and Safli, appointed a Triumvir 
with dictatorial power. I Lis brave and blameless careen* in this posi- 
tion, even the French Envoy, Lesseps, has warmly certified. His 
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whole salary he gave r to the hospitals. With the fall of the 
Republic, and entry of the French, he repaired to his native Genoa. 
Driven thence by the Government of Turin, he sought refuge at 
Geneva, where ho narrowly escaped assassination at the hands of 
Visetta, a tool of tyranny, in January, 1850. Thence departing, ho 
closed his pilgrimage once more at London, where, with his pen he 
eloquently defended Italy and assailed her foes. Carlyle has pro- 
nounced him & man of genius and virtue — a man of sterling 
humanity and nobleness qf 'mind.” It need hardly be added, that 
he is “ the life, the soul, the perfect embodiment” of “ Young 
Italy”* 

The fate of the brave Bandiera seenls to have paralyzed liberalism 
in Naples for some years; but, at length, on the 27th of January, 
1848, to the amazement of all Europe, burst out at this point a 
Revolution which provedvthe precursor — the forerunner — the Avatar 
,of the wonderful events of that and the ensuing years. 

If we now glance at the 1‘apal States, since the movement of 
1820, we read the same dark tale of the frantic struggles of thirty 
years for freodohi, stifled, one after the other, in blood. 

Ill 1823, the Cardinal Bella Genga was Hope as Loo XI L suc- 
cessor to Pius VII. The Carbonari ^ere active, and political as- 
sassinations were frequent. In August, 1825, Cardinal Rivarola was 
Legate at Ravenna, and passed sentence on more than five hundred 
persons* accused of political offences, without trial and without de- 
fence — some to imprisonment for years, in car cere duro , some to 

* The League of “ You ng Italy”superseded th^ of the Carbonari. It was secret —it 

U 

had an oath ami a sign of recognition — its symbol was cypress, “ in memory of its mar- 
tyrs” — its* motto — Ora e Sempre — “.Now and Ever” — its standard— the Italian tricolor — 
white, red, green — bearing “Liborty, Equality, Humanity, on one side --“Unity, Inde- 
pendence, Gon, and Humanity,” on the other. “ Young Italy closed her martyr-mission 
with the appalling tragedy of the Bandiera.” Mazzini was its President, and Guerrazzi, of 
Florence, Secretary. 



imprisonment for life, some to exile, some to death, amounting in all 
to one hundred and more. The residue were sentenced to discipline, 
civil and ecclesiastical — that is, they were forbidden to leave their 
native places, or to be absent from their houses after a certain hour 
of the night ; and were forced to report themselves to the Inspector 

of Police once a month, &c. &c. &e., on pain of three yea is of 

• • 

public labor for each disobedience^! Kivaroln’s life was attempted : 
and then the prisons ran over with convicts, and the overplus was 
retvi\ed hyoid convents, and seven tTarboiiari were hanged in the 
l’iazza of Ravenna, and their bodies were left hanging a whole day 
on the gibbets ! 

In «Iuly, 1830, Charles X. of France was dethroned, and a liberal 
monarchy, under the Orleans branch of the Bourbon dynasty, was 
instituted. On tin* 30th of November of the same year, Pope 
Pius VIII., who, in 1829, had succeeded Della Genga, died; Ifnd, 
during die conclave, a conspiracy excited by 1;U£ events at Paris? 
bur-t out at Koine. Charles and Louis Poiiaparte, sons of the lato 
long of Holland, the latter present Emperor of France, headed an 
attempt to seize the castle of St. Angelo, hut failed as signally as 
did the same I Vince Louis, subsequently, at Strasbourg and at 
Boulogne. 

On the 2nd of February, 1831, the Cardinal* Mauro Cappellari, 
General of the Carmelite order,* was Pope Gregory* XVI. Revo- 
lution then broke out ; and, on life 4th, Bologna had expelled the 
Papal Legate, had formed a IYo\ iMonal Government, and had or- 
ganized a National Guard. *On the 20 th, deputies*frorn the revolted 
Legations, denounced the temporal power of the Pope, and proclaimed 
a Republic. 

But Austria came with her bayonets ; the insurrection was crushed 
before the end of March ; the general amnesty guaranteed by 
13 * 
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Cardinal Bcnvenuti designed to disarm resistance was repudiated ; 
the dungeons were again crowded, and the revolted provinces wero 
again garrisoned by foreign troops. 

Under the same influence of, the French Revolution of 1800, 
Modena and Parma rose. The insurrection in the former Duchy 
was precipitated by the arrest, on the night of February 3d, 1831, 
of the heads oY t,he conspiracy, iu the house of Ciro Monotti. The 
Duke Francis, one of the basest tyrants as well as one of the vilest 
cowards iu Italy, fled, as had his father, in ’97, and as did his son iu 
’48 — fled to Mantua. The Ex-Empress, Maria Louisa, the wanton, 
widow of Napoleon — the paramour of Neipperg — fled, also, from 
her Duchy of Parma — as did her successor Lodovico of Lucca, 
twenty years later. In a month, the Duke Francis entered his capi- 
tal at the head of Austrian troops : Moiietti and Borelli, chiefs of 
the revolt were publicly ^hanged, and a hundred others wero sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life. As for the Duchess of Parma, toiler 
credit be it recorded, she inflicted no penalties and redressed some 
grievances, on ]ier restoration by the same means. 

In July 1831, the Pope by a Proprio X futu, at the instance of 
the great powers professed to make concessions; but tiny proved a 
mere mockery. May 10th, 183 R the five great powers, in a “Mem- 
orandum,” recommended Pope Gregory XVL to give the higher 
civil offices in his states to laymen; and to suffer the indirect election 

c 

by the people of a legislative body to vote taxes and control expen- 
ditures. This advice Gregory almost utterly disregarded. England 
alone protested. • Her envoy, Sir George Seymour, in 1832, retired 
from the conferences, and the other powers receded from the “ Mem- 
orandum,” and, in January of 1832, tho eastern legations were again 
in insurrection. The slaughter of forty inhabitants of Forli, however, 
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and ill o presence of Austrian bayonets, again, within a niontli, sup- 
pressed every uiovein* at. 

1 >i] L the influence of the double- headed eagle in Italy had now 
become too palpable ; and, on the L’iind of February, 1832, a French 
lleet anchored off Ancona and occupied the town, — to tho excessive 
scandal of immaculate Austria! Anarchy at Ancona ensued, and 
the I ‘ope launched against it his impotent ifttertliet. % Its occupation 
hy France lie consented to, however, so long as Austria continued to 
occupy Bologna and Ferrara; and in the autumn of 1888, the "Papal 
states were evacuated hy both of the intervening powers. 

In 1845, an insurrVetiou roused by tho oppression of (Cardinal 
M assimo, I .(‘gate of Baveiin;#, broke out at Bimini, but was at otico 
cruslied hy the atrocities of a military commi*si<>n. 

( >n live morning of June, 1st, 1810, the last of the ( hvgorhs died, 
at the ag<* of eighty-one — and [o the gre^f, joy of his people. # On 
tin* J 7th, the Cardinal Johannes Maria MaMai-Jj'em^Lli, Bishop of 
lmola, to the amazement of e\or\bodv, tliougli Tlceted with unex- 
ampled despatch, was proclaimed lope Pius IX.;* and, within a 
month, as his first official act, and as the first of flint series of re- 
forms — voluntary or compulsory —which precipitated the events in. 
Europe of 1848-4*4, declared a political amnesty. This accustomed 
clemency on the accession* of a new pontiff affected not less than 
three thousand of his imprisoned and banished sublets, proscribed 
during a despotism of fifteen yuars ! Only seventy persons, who 
had add<*d breach of trust to political offences, were-, it is said, ex- 
cluded from the benefits of. ibis popular concession ; while the re- 
turning exiles were exalted to pUre and power. j" 

♦ I jus, .it his iii'.L illation, \Mts tho younjrest since Innocent IJI., In 119fi, who as- 
sumed tiie tiaru at thii ty-*e\ on. I’ius \v:is but filly-four. 

tSix thousand state prisoner.-) in a state uf two millions, wore a formidable item for a 
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The influence of the position assumed by Pius, was electric 
throughout Italy. At Florence, at Lucca, at Turin, all over the 
Peninsula, “ Viva Pio Nono /” was an incantation to dash down 
despotism. \ free press — a Civic (Juard — these were the only de- 
mands, and they were granted. Leopold of Tuscany imitated Pius, 
and Lodovico of Lucca imitated Leopold ; while the Customs Union, 
which, for months, had been canvassed, linked Pome, Florence, 
Lucca and Turin by the strongest of ties — their interests. There 
was some opposition at first,' of course, on part of the despots, espe- 
cially on part of the silly young Duke of Lucca, who terribly 
stormed, and then as meekly succumbed ; ’out they all gave in a 
sullen and hypocritical adhesion in thf- end. Their faith in the un- 
thinking bayonets of Austria, at last seemed diminished or dead. 
Ever since 1815, that despotic power, by her possession of the Lom- 
bavdo-Veneto, and by lie* military, diplomatic, or family influence in 
Tuscany, Pa»ma f . Modeua, Naples, and Home, had been virtually 
mistress of Italy ; and, as occasion offered, had extinguished from 
time to time, as we hove seen in this hasty sketch, beneath her 
armed heel, or by means of her dungeons at Venice and Spielberg, 
and on her scaffolds at Modena, every spark of freedom as it rose. 
But that misused power was about to. cease, or, at any rate, for a 
time to intermit.. In July, 3847, alarmed at the movements of 
Pius, Austria plotted and protested, and, finally, by an ill-advised 
occupation of Ferrara, on a frivolous pretext, roused the nationality 
of the whole Peninsula. Home thundered at the aggression, while 
even the Bourbon of Naples and the* Ilapsburg of Florence, were 
forced to swell that cry, which h,\d now become the slogan of all 
Italy, from the Alps to the Straits — that cry first raised by Julius 

bankrupt political budget Every new ruler in Italy clears the prisons of the late moa* 
arch’s victims to make room for his own.— MarioUi. 
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II., who yet died of impotent rage while femained unfulfilled — 
“ Away with the Barbarian !” Venice and Milan excepted, Austria 
was virtually excluded from Italy. Her “ occupation” — that of “ re- 
storing order ” — for doing which yi Banna, Modena, and Koine, in 
1831, she was apotheosied by conservative Christendom — was now, 
in 1847, clearly “gone” — at least for a season. A nation in carcere 
durof — that was hardly to be thought of. “ nation cannot bo 
sent to Spielberg.” “Ah, hid but Ferrara in 1§P7 imitated Mos- 
cow in 1812 1” sighs the chivalric Mariotti, — another Palfox yearning 
for another Saragossa to quicken every patriotic pulse to frenzy to 
accomplish freedom ! 

If we now glance at Piedmont, we shall find that the extremo 
north of the Peninsula had been hardly more quiet than the ex- 
treme south, during the twelve or twenty years last past. 

At Turin, in 1830, Charles Felix, Kiiffe of Piedmont, dft?d,^ind 
Charles Albert of Savoy -Carignano, the Prince-Gtorbotiaro, ascended 

« 9 

the vacant throne, with the most sanguine anticipations of every 
liberal in Italy. Mazzini, in his celebrated address to the new mon- 
arch, already ajludod to as having been sent from his exile at Mar- 
seilles, gives utterance to these sentences among others : — “ Cod 
created in six days the physical universe ; France in three days has 
created the moral universe, and like God reposes ; yet the French 
Involution, Sire, has but begurfc Kise, then, and, like God, bring 
forth a world from this chaos. Unite the scattered members and 
say — It is mine, and it is happy ; and thou wilt be great, like God, 
the Creator; and twenty millions of men will cry ^iloud, “God is in 
heaven, and Charles Albert on eSrth !”* 

* This remarkable letter bore the inotto — fie no— no /— “ If not, notP — and concluded 
thus— 1 “ Posterity will proclaim you first among men, or the last o# - Italy's tyrants 1 
chooser This address, says Mariotti, possession of, or acquaintance with which, cost many 
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But Charles Albert was then hardly ready to become ^Tha* 
Sword of Italy ” — La Spa da d' Italia — to drive out the barbarians, 
and, like the flaming sword at the gates of Eden, to keep them out : 
and so Mazzini continued an exile more hopelessly than ever. 

In 1833, a conspiracy involving numerous advocates, and numer- 
ous officers in the Sardinian army, was discovered at Genoa, Ales- 
sandria, and elsewhere, and Charles Albert, whilom “Prince of 
Carbonari,” but now “ King of Piedmont” was deemed to have 
entitled himself to yet another title less honorable than any yet confer- 
red on him — II Traditore * — by dooming several of the conspirators, 
even associates of his own in an earlier conspiracy, to the scaffold. 
The following year, the equally mad attempt, already mentioned, 
by a few Polish and Italian refugees, to occupy Savoy, as the first 
state of “ Free Italy,” proved equally abortive. In 1843, the Abatte 
Vuenzo Giobcrti, an cxil/»d court-chaplain of Turin, and who, like 
Jdazzini, had .cherished the doctrine of expelling all ‘‘ barbarians ” 
from Italy* — published his Primato , followed, in 1845, by his Pro - 
legomeni, f advocating the immediate expulsion of the Jesuits as tho 
worst of “ barbarians” — for the expression of which sentiment a 
dozen years before, in 1883, he had been banished^the capital and 
the realm. But, in February, 1848, tl}e Piedmontese rose in their 
power, and Charles Albert conceded the "French Charter of 1830, 
and^ Vincenzo Giobcrti, the exile, vvas in 1849, Premier of Sardinia.} 

a young enthusiast his head in Piedmont arid Genoa in 1881, was for sale in every book* 
stall of Borne and Florence in 18471 
* The Traitor. 

t Del Primato Ova f lo e Morale degV ItnUani — “Tho Pre-eminence Civil and Moral 
of the Italians. 1 ’ Prolegomeni del Primato' 
t The Marquis Massimo D’Azeglio, tho champion of the ‘Moral Force 1 — the ‘ Tassiva 
KcslstaneV— Party, which, for a score of years, ruled the Peninsula— was the associate 
ofGioberti; and* upon the Ministerial crisis of May, 1852, was called to form a cabinet. 
As for Giobcrti, after the fall of Charles Albert, he was sent Minister to Paris, where he 
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At the same time, Pellegrino Rossi, u the exile of Bologna of 1815,” 
who, from an humble Professor at (leiuva, had become at Paris a 
peer, and had, in J843, been sent by Thiers, Premier of France, as 
Envoy to tho Pope, to negotiate the suppression of the same Order 
of Loyola, was Premier of Rome, and subsequently tho victim of 
the very movement he had apparently inspired.* 

As for Lombardy, her abortive attempt 1 8 2(V2X, had filled 

i .1 ( • 

her cities with spies, and her castles \^ith “ barbarians and, under 
a despotism less leaden, perhaps, than *thut by which other portions 
of unhappy Italy were oppressed, but with 30,000 Austrian 
bayonets at her heart, fshe remained quite quiescent for nearly thirty 
years, amid convulsions almost ceaseless on every -side. And yet, 
if the earnest protest of an able Italian writer is to be taken as true — 
that nil r I* : movements in Italy from 18*20 to 1818 were, abso- 
lutely, only preparatory, preliminary, provisional, transitional sfc*ps 
to Resolution, and not Revolution itself — mcr£ tri*vl- tilts for the 
grand tournament of the expulsion of* tho barbarians, ’and not tho 
tournament itself — not even excepting the three days of ’31, when 
teal millions „of Italians became free only to become more surely 
enslaved — why, then, we am rather to commend the forecast and 
policy of the Lombards an<J Venetians for failure to participate in 
premature attempts, than to condemn their apparent supinenoss ! 

Tn the autumn of 1838, Ferdinand I., who, in. 1835, on tho 
decease of the Emperor Francis, lmd ascended the throne of Ilaps- 
burg- Lorraine, and who had succeeded to his father’s .Premier, 

died of apoplexy, October 80th, 135‘i| at the ago of forty -five. If^s obsequies were cele- 
brate' 1 at Turin with exceeding pomp, in tho Church of Corpus Christ!, on the 22nd of 
November ensuin''. 

♦ “«.ount llossi will only return to Paris from .his important mission to liome, to bo 
trusted with some of the most responsible ollices iu tho government. ’ J’his prediction of 
an able writer in 1S4S, mot but a mournful fulfillment in ‘49. 
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Metternich, as well as, to liis father’s crown, visited the Lombardo- 
V enoto with imposing pomp ; and, on the Gth of September, was 
crowned with the iron crown of Lombardy in the Cathedral-church of 
Milan. This ancient diadem was taken from its recess, in the centre 
of the large cross over the altar in the Cathedral of Monza, and was 
conveyed to the capital in a royal carriage by itself, resting on a 
cushion, preceded and 'followed by a guard of cavalry, and attended 
by other carnages containing the great officers of state. Subse- 
quently, it was re-conveyed to Monza with similar ccreinoiiy.* At 
Venice, the Imperial visit was characterized by a pomp and pageant, 
which the old city had not witnessed for inVe than half a century, 
and which was more like the ancient Splendors of the Ascension and 
the Nuptials of the Adriatic, than to .any Festa, even in Italy, of 
modern times. This visit was signalized by an amnesty for politic; 1 
offences, and opened the* dungeon-doors of Spielberg to the con- 
demned of ’3-1, after an imprisonment of nearly eight years. All 
state trials, also, then pending, were quashed, and all exiles, ab- 
sentees, and refugees, were permitted to return, upon application 
within twelve months — a dozen persons — and amonj£ them Fc$bsti 
* — only excepted. The Institute, also, which had been siq>- 
pressed at Milan and Venice in 1820* was suffered to resume its 

> * V 

sessions. /- 

for the Ocean-Queen, she seems to have slumbered quietly on 
in her vassalage for a period of fifty years, amid all the vicissitudes 
attending her own government, and amid all the commotions in tbo 
governments around — without a single ‘ thought of independence — 
without a single throb for liberty ; ‘ without one dream of her glori- 
ous past — without one hope for her gloomy future. And thus, as if 


* Murray. . • 


t July 1863, Fores tl was appointed U. 8. Consul to Genoa. 
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dead and dust — as if whelmed in the waves of her own Adriatic — 
as if — 

“ Sank, liko n sea-wcod, into whence sho rose”— 

slumbered she on in her dreadful somber — a slumber more terrible 
than death — until roused with the whole Peninsula — the whole 
Continent- — the whole of Iwope — by the tornado of 1848 ! 
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\.ii in a f'o 1- : iLom clime, amid tl.n jjl-.nt wavow if a tidnlrvs 
t . Uii i'u licJ a v/i- ary ’and, \.hu:,i: litb in onl/ - in the I'-ut and t,' u 




VENICE IN ’48—49. 

CHAPTER I. 

RETROSP K jC TION. 

4 

From the Treaty of Vienna, in 1815, to the Revolution-Spring of 
1848, Venice remained under the unquestioned rule of the Jloiisj 
of llapsburg-Lorraine. The foftn of goVerment bestowed on the 
Loinbardo-Veneto kingdom — comprising'nine Lonfbard and eight 
V enetian provinces, with a population exceeding five millions, may 
be^perred from f he Potent of the Emperor Francis, April 7th and 
24lli, 1815. By this proclamation a Municipality was granted 
each town; and a Representative Assembly, College, or Congrega- 
tion, warranted to each j^lmce, making seventeen colleges in all, 
the deputies being elected by the people, one half being nobles and 
the other half commoners. A similar assembly was granted to each 
of the two capitals, Milan and Venice, which were ruled by an Im- 
perial Viceroy, and by resident Governors who acted as Presidents 
of these central assemblies, oi* congregations. Tlfe members of 
these councils consisted of two deputies from each province, one a 
noble and one a commoner, selected by the provincial assemblies 
from lists presented by the qualified voters, and also 6ne deputy 
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from each royal town. The qualifications for the Central Council 
were possession of taxable property worth four thousand crowns, 
citizenship, and thirty years of age. Tbflterm of office was six 
years;,. the salary two thousand florins — $1,000. The conditions 
of eligibility to the Provincial Assemblies were the same as to the 
Central Assembly, except that a capital of only two thousand 
crowns was required,’ instead of real property to the value of four 

* i * 

thousand, while the position conferred rank but not salary. As to 
the powers of these Congregations, they seem to have been limited 
to deliberation only upon matters of municipal polic^upon ques- 
tions of assessment of taxes, upon the sjgterintendlpJe of roads, 
canals, rivers, schools, charitable institutiofflpe. They could make 
no laws, levy no taxes~4n fine, they were expressly habited 6 by 
the imperial proclamation the exercise of any power legislative, ad- 
Viinistrative, or judicial, They could only deliberate and lay the 
result of their deliberations before 1 the Vice-regal government for 
rati licjfl ion ; anti if this ratification were refused, tin*. Central Con- 
gregation could then lay the matter before the Imperial govern- 
ment at YienW Indeed, the whole duty and pow^gf these 
tentative assemblies seems embodied in the following provision of 
the Imperial edict creating them : — 

“ We permi^fiwf Central Congregauojif to communicative neces- 
sities, wisho$,*nnd petitiuiis of the nation, and reserve to ourselves to 
ask* them for advice, when it shdl seem good to us.” 

Put, if this representative government did amount to little more 
than “ A Board of Commissioners to superintend roads and schools,” 
it seeips to have performed its lunited duties by no means ill. In 
I81T, before tlic French expulsion and Austrian return, the roads 
are described as mere goat-paths ; but, in 1834, not less than 
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eleven millions dollars bad bceD expended during a period of 
fifteen years, on roads, bridges, canals, aud other internal improve- 
ments; and Lonibardpr bad become the garden-spot of Southern 
Europe. Since the period of thesejnimarj improvements, vtho an- 
nual expenditure for repairs is estimated to have reached nearly half 
a million or dollars each year. 

Popular education, of a certain character, fbr which* the Austrian 

* i • t 

Empire is somewhat remarkable, seeing also, to liavc v been fostered. 
A national school system was put in operation in Lombardy some 
thirty vearsago, and it now embraces more than two thousand 
schools fer^ ooys, an<|J&velve hundred for girls, divided into two 
classes, upper and lovpry * One of these schools every boy and girl 
in every parish, from the age of six to twelve years, is obliged to 
allend. The teachers are regularly educated for their vocation, and 
receive salaries uf from fifty totbne hundred dollars a year. P00W1 
are supplied gratis as well as tuition, and the wholy/^tahlishment is 
supported by a parish-tax, augmented, if requisite, f by aid from the 
public treasury. The course of study seems, in some respects, quite 
coyote : cprporcal punishment is not permitted, and the moral 
and Sanitary reflations seem worthy of imitation. In the Vene- 
tian provinces the same system has been introduced. It now 
embrace^) robably, about^^Rhousand schools S^uRnorc than sixty 
thousand scholars. It embraces, also, eighty-six 'ty/riimisia, or 
colleges, with three hundred professors and seven thousand pupils, 
and thirty-four colleges Tor girls : also, twelve Lyceums for philo- 
sophical studies, and the two # Universities of Padua and Pavia, — 
the whole system both in Lombardy and Venice being superin- 
tended by general boards at the two capitals. 

These statements, it should be remarked, are based on data 
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furnished some years ago, since when great advances are said to 
have been made. 44 Every town and village,” says Mariotti, 44 has 
it£%nivcrsity, college, gymnasium, lyceum y JSr seminary, almost free 
of expense”; and, were it not that the jealousy of government, in its 
system of" elementary education, utterly excludes all inouiry, or 
study, on principles of politics, public law, political ccbfibmy, and 
even mental and Jno^al philosophy, while it strictly prescribes the 
course of instruction to be pursued, the books to be used, the 
teachers to be employed, and even the subjects to v hi* h each hour 
of the day shall be appropriated, down to veriest <' t most con- 
temptibly and punctiliously minute, — the; -Austria » - <em n r 

intellectual culture might, possibly, 'ryerit tSffencomu { »»*• 

it, of being “ the best in the world.” 

The condition of Lombardy and Venice, in an industrial point oi 
view, under the Austrian governing, is not easy to estimate, on 
account of the absence of reliable data. It is stated, however, on 
good authority, ' that, in thirty years, the production of silk, lbr 
•which Italy now ranks above all other nations, has grown from a 
small value to 300,01)0,000 Austrian Lire, about fifty millions of 
dollars. Of this sum about one- third belongs to the Lombardo- 
Veneto kingdom ; while, in 1800, the whole annual produce did 
not exceed two million pounds of silk., v In twenty yea% the silk 
produce of th/s kingdom has trebled ; and, besides supplying its 
own extensive manufactures, its exports, amounting* to an annual 
value .of from fifteen to twenty millions <5f dollars, flow rule the 
market, foi* this staple, of the world. 

Besides silk and silk goods, Venice exports, also, wheat 'and other 
grains, glass and glass wares, paper, jewelry, books, “ Venetian 
treacle” and, likewise, many of her imports; which latter are 
chiefly sugar, coftee, olive-oil, salted-fish, cotton and wool with their 
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fabrics, hardware, and , dye-stuffs. Smuggling constitutes a very 
active and very lucrative branch of industry, two-thirds of alt flio 
o»IIcti and sugar width enter Venice being contraband! As for 
manufactures, they are principally ^glass, treacle’, soap, earthenware 
mid candles. Book printing and ."ship-building are, also, carried on 
to some efcnt. The steam-engine, as a manufacturing agent, first 
appeared in a sugar refinery at Venice so* lately as 1836. The 
dapping agg legate has been estimated at 30,000 tohs, exclusive of 
(idling smacks. 

If now, in this cursory and general view of the Lombard o-Verieto, 

: glance ‘fti tbe tvVo capitals of the Imperial Kingdom, we sliali 
- facts equal ly:deser\ing notice. Milan, that “most luckless 
* itJes,” as the Italian^ call it — having been besciged forty times, 
twenty limes and razed to the ground four times, is, at this 
day, one of the most opulent and magnificent capitals of Southfrn 
Europe. As for Venice, \\ lien, "in 1797, she basely,* yieWed to Bona-, 
p arte, siie was, no doubt, in a most rfeplorablo condition. Once 
u Mistress of the Adriatic,” her power was now a mere shadow. She 
wa&Jau object at once of infinite contempt, infinite wonder, and in- 
finite pity. Her commerce** which once whitened every sea, had, 
in the comparison, hardly an^existence ; her navy which had mini- 

g;.. \ 4 t * 7 .y? _ j 'll , 

be red hundreds of armed’ Vessels was reduced to a few scores ; her 

revenues weVjo insufficient to sustain her inquisitorial governuny it ; 
her manufactories*" once so numerous and so noisy, wero silent and 
few; while' the dissoluteness and debauchery of her citizens were 
beyond all cofeptiun agd all belief. Mothers sold the honor of 
daughters* and law recorded tbe covenant. There were twenty thou- 
sand licensed courtezans; and a thousand applications for divorce^ 
crowded the docket of the' patriarchal tribunal! Such was Venice, 
when, after ah independence 'of nearly fourteen centuries, her soil 
£‘14 
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was jrst^polluted by the invader’s foot. Daring tfee twenty years 
^Mbhimipediately ensued, the condition of .Venice became, materi- 
ally fno better ; and, if possible, it became *■ '.worse : and, when, in 
1814, the Austrians again took possession of * the city, they found her, 
as they say, stripped of her ornaments and treasure, herr^m mer.ee 
ruined, her harbor filled with sand, her Arsenal deserted^ fermanu- 
factures annihilated, her® palaces crumbling piece-nlealinto her canals 
and filling them with the debris, her ships rotting on the stocks and 
at the quays, her pauper list numbering fifty-four thousand persons, 
and her charitable institutions, on which she had alwayjy^ided her- 
self, utterly bankrupt. 

True, Napoleon during the eight gears' ^S’held rule in Venice, 
was not, as has been already stated, idle. He left there the pi’in^pf 
his mighty tread,. as he did wherever Ire went; and the Public 
Gardens, the Royal Gardens, and that splendid pile of - architecture 
, on the western side of the Place Stdjlark uniting the old and new 

Procuratorial Palaces, will ever remain among other monuments to 
■ * , • ' +' 
his memory in the City of. the Sea. % lie vastly augmented her .mili- 
tary importance) also, by enlarging and completing ie^Knes of forti- 
fication, — among the works designed, by his genitts^being that mas- 
sive structure, Fojt.Malghera, w liich. defoiids the approach.^ Veni'ce 
-by land on the north.' lie % su|>|>rcssechniany of the innumerable 
convents and5hurches with which data. city wds filled: -aficl/while he 
. annulled all remnants of: aristocratic iristitutions, put/^vhm;it to. the 
pernicious influence of the clergy.:^ .lie, : hiso,. rou§jq3^>a^|ke Spirit 
in the; young Venetians by enrolling the^ in his armies; and strove 
to foster commerce by conceding a Free Port to the Island of St. 
George. But the endless blockade maintained ,, by \a British fleet 

- rendered utterly ineffective every effort, however energetic <ft-*well- 
... * £ ° 
directed, to revive trade and industry; and tlm ouqp-proml Quccu 
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of the Rea se$Jgji$j n^dqubt, as is said, to siyk every, day into deeper 
and deeper depression.^ ^ 

That she owed aft Chfe'ruin t o invasion is not true ; and, perhaps, 
had she now been restored to independence- — sis of right she should 
have l^g^ys^ored — as, by the Congress of Vienna, all other powers 
with few exceptions were,* to the stain quo aitte helium , — she might , 
never have been able to sustain it. 4Iej; old Oligarchy was out of the 
question, even had ft' bceu desirable, or dhdurable. Her only hope, .it is 
urged by absolutists, was union witli Tuscany, Genoa or the Papal . 
States ; united with either, she could have proved but little 

better than ft cypher^ ;|jTo Austria, and to Austria only, they say, 
could* she be of value* Trieste, at the* foot of the Adriatic, had 
hitjWrto been her only port, and Venice afforded a valuable depot of 
trade between Germany and the Italian provinces. The value at- 
tached by* Austria to her new possession Aay be inferred from tlio 
fact, that, during the fjrst twenty years of her rtije, s!ie expended' 
more than ten millions of, dollars in reparations. The popular idea, 
therefore, that that Empire strove to prostrate Venice by advancing 
Trieste, is hardly , reasonable. As business revived, convents and 
churches were . converted into magazines,; , and a ruinous custom, 
already g||uded to, was pursued by the impoverished proprietors of 
princely mansions of selling them to Jews, who demolished them for 
their costly materials.’ Many^Qjf^th^e antique marbles a$d rich 
sculptures wep cobvcyed to>ptliei: capitals of Europe, and a splendid 
palace-, which once ca§t its shadow on the waters of the Grand 
(.’anal, is said, now to stand fn almost equal splendor in Belgrave 
square, London ! The' Imperial Government, however, very soon 
put an, end to this barbarous desecration, and even purchased, itself, 


+ ftetberlands, Genoa, Parma, Venice, Saxony, Parma, %dctea, Ilagusa, &c. 
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the palaces of those most clamorouSfrto sell * in the vaTri© 

of v property which has since taken place is astonishing' J Places are 
pointed out on the Grand Canal which only ten 1 years ago could 
have been bought for §20,000, which could not now be obtained 
for thrice that sum. The Savorgnan! palace is saidtojiaye been 
bought in 1817, by the Baron Galyagkfj;- Imperial C^|$®o.r, for 
§3,000 : in 18*40; $o0,600 was repeatedly offered ^tidr rejected for the 
same palace ! ' The Grassi palace was bought for aboitt §20,000, by 
a company of merchants in 1840:- in 1847, the surp of §80,000 
was offered for it in vain ! In 1840, the Angarini^r. Manzoni 
palace was sold for §4,000 : now, four that s^^%i;is said, 

could not buy it! In 1840, also, a^portiwlsf the Palazzo Labia 
w^is purchased by the Prince Loboskowitz vvitli a view t<Mts restgva- 
tion; h^t although -death ‘arrested his purpose, the property \as 
vastly increased in value* since. The Vendramini palace, erected at 
V- enormous Expense in 1483, by the'Doge Lorodano, and sold to the 
Duke of Brunswick in 1081, two centuries later, for about §1 20,000, 
in 1817 would not bring *bne-fourtlr part of that - sum, although 
since purchased at more than one half by the Duchess of -fi^rri. 
The original cost may have exceeded half a %iiflloffof dollars. 1 It 
is in perfect preservation, despite, itsCfrur centuries of agC* Palaces 
have been pu^hasecij also, and restor&$ias residences bythe Count 
. of* Chambo^fl, son Vf the Duchess of-Berri and “last of the elder 
Bourbons,” by Gen. Gorzkowsky, Governor of the city, Admiral 

* J J V-, ’ , 

. VVimpfefr, Taglioni the dnnseuse, and numerous others/ Rents, also, 
have dMblcd.at Venice during the twenty years* last past. 

* In a note to CUMo Harold, written in 1817, taibund the following: — “Moat of tho 
patrician mansions li^dos&rled, and woijld grad disappear, had not the government 
alarmed by the dorfieUtion of Hovr nty-lwo, during the last two* years, expressly forbidden 
this sad resource 
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Those facial certainly indicate prosperity, and this comparative 
prosperity may be attributed to several causes. Venice, with the 
return of the Austrians ..became a capital of a kingdom, the seat of 
a Vice-regal court, a port of the imperial fleet, the residence, or 
siunn^^gjfenng-place, of numerous dethroned or reigning princes, 
banished floble.s or prominent persons of cither sex bankrupt in 
position or health, the rendezvous *of a munorous t guTrisou, and tltc 

resort of travellers from all Europe and all the world. It was not, 

* 

however, until 1830, that the Imperial Government manifested any 
marked s^^tude for the commercial prosperity of Venice. Prior 
to that pferifiS,, the p^tjlar idea seemed 'some wl tat justified, that it 
was disposed rather to 'foster Trieste, even at the expense of Venice. 
Having manifested an effective zeal for the return from Paris of. the 
three .Bronze vStceds, the Winged Lion, and the other works of art 
and antiquity carried otf by Napoleon,’ and* in the preservation tfhd 
repair of l he old .palaces and monuments, it there seolned to rest.* 
About the year 1830, livelier interest was exhibited. The Arsenal, 
so long deserted, began to assume its" bid activity ; yast sums wero 
expended in deepening the approaches to the "port blocked up with 
sand,, and immense seto-walls and dyilftr were constructed to meet 
amp repel the storms of the» Adriatic. The magnificent Railway - 
bridge was; also, constructed, being the first link the iron road 
connecting Venice witli Verona ‘a;jd Milan and even^4*enoa — con- 
necting, indeed, the with the Mediterranean. The privi- 

lege of a. Free Port was, also, extended from the LI and of St. 

• . ■ - * 

George to the . entire city, and every effort was made to ‘encourage 

commerce. At the same time, as K to leave nothing untried— pro- 
minent Venetians began tb be invited to participate in the civil 
administration of government ; and their sons were caljed to office 
in the imperial army and navy. Indeed, to siifeft extent had this 
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system $£ appointment*, say the conservatives, been.- practised, that, 
upon, the breaking out of the Revolution of ’48, most of the na^* 


officers were found to be Venetians 1 

But, despite all the efforts ef the invaders — often mistaken and 
always selffsh — to reconcile a conquered, people to t^eirJg^|T ^despite 
all their exertions to induce prosperity, and even, despite their ex- 
traordinary success, still that conquered people^ though degraded 
and subdued, could but remember, that, for fourteen hundred years, 
their fathers... had; possessed national independence, if not much 
freedom — that, prior to the present century, the arm^^ead of a 
foreign foot had never once polluted th^,soil~rthat they were, 
to all intents and purposes, the debased 'knd despised slaves — (- 
not even of conquest, but of base bargain and sale — that they $ad 
been and were the victims of treachery, perfidy, and ambition — 
that their tyrant had, aiVd' could have, no possible shadow Of right 
* to rule them ; a/tfl that, by tlie Congress of Vienna, they should, 
agreeably to its own edict, have been restored, like all the other 
minor powers *of Europe, to their condition prior to the French 'Re- 
volution. Nor could they forget that n alive, ifierad icable, T uri- 
dying hate, which the Italian has ever borne the, Teutonic race — 
that utter and reciprocal antipathy ft) his language^ person, 
to liis habity to .his manners, to his dress. The idea/ so often 
that’ v enice was governed better now than by her ancient 
Inquisition, and better, possibly, than she could. -govern herself, 
■"never qttgg, entered their heads, or, if it did, it only roused intenser 
bitterness ' and cnore inveterate ha(e ligainst the haughty and cks- 
potic’foreigners^he at once ruled andgkspised them. Among tb^ 
more substautial^sofirces of complainfvas the fact, that the Lorn- 
bardo-^encto I^gdom, tliough embracing but one-seventh of the 
inhabitants of Austrian Empire, yet furnished Qne-fourth of all 
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the laws. But tins cxtraordlSSt'y Btct proved— -urged the - tyrants * 
.^Ajnly tlie extraordinary productiveness of the c^^Yfy, as appeared ^ 
liy statistics of the income-tax ; while it also appeared, that this people 
paid one-third less per head than ijiosc of some other provinces of 
the eiw&l iflfe* I t was, however, admitted that Venice had a right’ 
to complain that her Railroad to Verona was controlled by Jews and 
bankers at Ttlesto and Vienna, and that the Austjiaft Tdoyd Steam 
Company enjoyed a virtual monopoly «of the trade of the Adriatic; 
that Milan, not without reason, complained of being- denied a Bank; 
Pavia o|^t|Qing deprived of her Arsenal ; Brescia of being forced 
to stop’ Armpdel, and Bergamo of being forced, in like 
maimer, to <pieneh ff|r Foiflulrius; th&' interests of all those cities 
b$J$g,- thus, in a measure, crushed for the sake of rearing stupen- 
dous and iniquitous imperial monopolies. In addition to these 
branches of industry, the manufacture of tobacco at Venice, find 
all over the kingdom, was, also, a monopoly ••*ancf there were 
others still. . The people complained, moreover, that the civil officers 
placed over them were nearly all Germans ; that t^e members of 
tfi^fcJentrai Colleges failed to convey their wishes to the imperial 
car; that the press and tho tongue were fettered, and that the land 
was swathing with troops ami spies. 

Tho apologists for Austrian domination in Lombardy maintain it 

* Thus, Lombdrdy and Yen I to paid abolif $4 per head ; Austria above and* bellow tho 
Enns, $6; Bohemia and tho Tyrol, ^ ; Hungary less then $1. Thu only direct tax 
was the Prediale : tho indirect was on salt, oil, sugar, tobacco, coffee, stamped paper—* 
total amount 129,00.0,000 of Lire per annum, of which 80,000,000 was ’ trtftismittqd to 
Vienna. a7idJO,OOO,0OO refined to pay the 86,000 Austrian erjipioye&i In tho kingdom, and 
for other proposes. Under Napoltipn, 29,00^,000 of Lire, at oqe period, ore asserted to 
Slave boon annually transmitted ttnraris. The'co'ndition of^th&^pfcasanta, they al^> insist 
to liaVe been. favorable, Conner ijt.’htn being the chief tyranny jtjhfcy endured. Foreign 
soldiers, they add, were seldom seen, except in the large towit^2^Jbr$ tlx/revolutiem ; and 
tlie landed proprietors were generally well off, and, 
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■ to be “popular with ll ic, peas an try , 1{nd attacked only by . ini rifling 
: nobles, .priests/ physicians, and lawyers.”* Hut, granting i^ij^ 
wlfet must bo that government, as lias been/ forcibly asked, which 
lias for its implacable foe every educated man whom fate has sub- 
jected to its despotism <• As for the peasantry, Afaag ii^^ ^. rob; t- 
bly, right, when in 1 8*4 f>, lie declared ^l^Auslrian ■goveriiineiit to 
be ’tl io best in'Jt^ly; but to ( th<*. high-born, the emulous, the edu- 
cated, no tyranny which merely affects the body coulcf be so intole- 
rable as that wh%3tg forbade as crime one^ aspiration for inlluenee, one 
throb of gefthrous ambition, one ‘effort for the free ex^i'egsion of 
thought or Sentiment. What wonder, tl i en tliA^‘the"’y ohnk the as- 
piling, the educated men of Lombafdy hated her oppressor- with’, 
hate the more undying and ineradicable because forced op- 
pressed? Wliat wonder, also, that impelled by this patriotic and 
pidas hatred, the’ gallant'* young victims of Ooscnza, worthy sons of 
•St. Mark, ru£iicd»Kpon their fate, as already detailed ;f and what 
wonder, that hate was roused to frenzy in their --ftativov town 
against its oppressors, for their cowardly share', in that tragedy of 

blood? • ^r<- '■'%'" 

.. g- ** vAj£f 

13 ut, blind to this inveterate and deadly liate, ii$ if impelled by 

fatality, the besotted and despotic government which oppressed Venice, 
seems to have piadenot the slightest attempt to allay the ‘&st anti y 
incicgismg spirfl of discontent.. It jnade no attempt, like the tyrant of 
imperial Rome, to divert the thoughts of the cdnqtiered from their real 
• or fancied^jvrongs by brilliant fetes and public shows. With tl^e sin- 
gle except|>n of ,ybe custom brought fram VienAof haying music in 
the Place St, Mark £very oth<& iffgm by one 6r ’the garr&j&h bands, 

* “ The populace,” says JJyron in his Frivato Journal, January 2? Ith, 1821, “are notinto- 
reated in the revolt— ipniy the higher and fiddle orders.” It wa§ vopy different in MS - 49, 
and is All orders are now interested. 


and is 

f Tart First, ehopl he; ; 
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effort was made, as uiuler 'more politic rule of Napoleon, to ^ 
^ggduee the pleasure-loving Venetians from brooding over their de- 
gradation. l\>ssihly, ‘it was thought by the invaders, that the peo- 
ple of, Venice lacked spirit ever to take the initiative in an Italian 
they .laad sufficient to follow the lead of others/'* 
In this identify were n&lfe ‘than half right; for, in all probability, 
but for the W03r? of reform commenced* by Cardinal Mastai-Fcn:etti, 
off his exaltation to the Papal chair i*i the summer of ’10, but for 
the insurrectionary spirit all over Italy in ’47, but, for the revolution 
iu Pari^mdfebruary ’48, and the outbreak at Milan, Vienna and all - 
over EuVopeumi^diatffly after, the revolution in Venice would never 
‘have taken place! ” J?Ven Lifigi Mariotti, who was hopeful even of 
ISf^pI^hnd who predicted* that “ the day of awakening in Italy 
would. have all the consequences of an earthquake/’ seemed utterly 
hopeless of Venice. In his first'work he tyeaks of the poor Qtfeeu 
of the Sea, as if “ dead to hope, or ’worth, or aspMUioif,” and as if-®- 
“ however sqou the hour of Italian redemption might strike for oth- 
ers, it would always Strike too late foi* herd’ And (Jiese lines, writ- 
ten on the 'Verry eve of her awakening, came before the world at 
tlie same moment with the startling intelligence, that she hud, at 
last, risen' from her slumbcrt, and^with one mighty struggle had 
burst fetters and flung tliein off! 
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REVOLUTION ! 

In detailing the form jQf government im^oseJ on the Lombardo- 
Veneto kingdom, it was said, that the whole power and prM$leg^of 
its Representative Assemblies seemed embodied in the permission to 
44 communicate the necessities, wishes, and petitions of the nation,” 
‘to the Imperial Q'6uncil at Vienna. 

But this privilege, poor as it was, appears never to? have been ex- 
ercised, — this tfuty, so heavily incumbent, wap never performed by 
these Assemblies — either because of a desire of coh&liating, or be- 
cause of a dijjad of displeasing their, masters at Vienna. The' first 
movement in opposition to this apathy. was manifested by a resolu- 
tion offered in the Central Congregation of Milan, on the 9th of l)e- 
cetfd^er, 1 8*^ by Nazari, deputy «of the city ,of v .3ergarno, demand- 
ing that a commission should be appointed ..to lay before the Empe- 
roti^prqjei of reform for the Lombar^Veneto kingdom, based on 
the universal ' discontents This pr^positiqn j|jj| oppose^ by the 
governor of the city* Count Spc^Sr, Resident of the Assembly, who 

#j£clared, that the' Viceroy, tfie Archduke Rame^f was himsel^fen- 
. - • .% , 
igagc^Jii prepp^^NSucli a projet . The resolution was .adopted, 

however, by -a utratiimous vote, and approved by the Viceroy; and 
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"(Tie people of Milan flocked tiftthc residence of Nazari to do him** 

Jionur. A committee of* si\, consisting of deputies from Milan, 

Mantua, Lodi, Como, Cremona, and Urescia, with the hold deputy 

from Bergamo at tlicir head, was appointed, and at once prepared 

tl^i^r ^iT o^cfurpi^^liicI i was laid before the Emperor, though 

audience dejmtaittpii was declined; but the only reply from 

Vienna was augmentation of the .garrison Of Milan l 
• • • , 

On the 21st of I Vccihbeiytwo w^eks after tlnf passage of the 

resolution of’.JSazari at Milan, a similar proposition was presented in 
the Cental Congregation of Venice' by Daniele Man in, a deputy for 
that city/ In tpis Communication it was set forth, that,; during tlio 
.thirty-two years or the exigence of national representation in the 
^oin&ardo-Veucto kingdom, the constitutional duty of the Central 
Congregation, to present the wants and desires of the country at 
Vienna-, liad never once been performed., thereby deceiving tlufc Im- 
perial Government into the belief, that the county hud no wants jn* 
desires to express, when such was far from being # the fact. The Ve- 
netian Congregation was then, conjured to imitate the Lombardian 
Congregrttiqpj , and,, by so doing, promote the national prosperity, 
and public tranquillity. The wishes of the nation were embodied 
in fifteen articles, the most «i mpor Unit of which werS;— the creation 
of a Council of State, rdfbrms in criminal jurisprudence,. the posses- 
sion of all civil qffices by Italians, and the employment of ail Laban 
troops exclusively^ Italy. 

On the 28th, Morosini, a deputy in the Provincial Congregation, 
caused Manta's pt$*positioTUto be endorsed by that, bod^r ; and in an 

... 1% • K' 

addresS* to his constituents, ifrged, that a d&nand for reform should, 
for its. honor, qfiginato with the Provincial Representation. On the 
29th, a deputation of prominent citizens solicited the Municipality 
of Vtiiice to desire the Central Congregation* fo act in concert 
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with that at Milan ; and, on the 30th, a prayer to that duct whir* 
presented. •' .>-< 

The unanimity of this moveni. nt inducts the idea, that it in ay 
.have owed its inception to the ninth Congress of the Association of 
Scicuziali lUdiaui — the Athenaeum of V^pe — *■ i n 
session; for, about a week after Manin^^pt motiofiv ktict ou this 
same 30th of Peccmbet — the- lafjt day hut one of the year 7 47 — 
an address was delivered b'cfoiw that body, assembled ;it the Ifenice 
Theatre, by NicolcJ Toimnaseo, deploring the conditio# of letters in 
Upper Italy, attributing it to the tact, that the clause in tire 1'atent 
of iSl5 soRfring liberty of tin*, press, was libt ^jE^erved ; and urg- 
ing a petition, respectfully praying for *Jie practiMl eiijnynjyut by 
the pcojde of Venice of tte privileges in this regard, by that in- 
strument vouchsafed. He also urged the general signature by the 
peopJe of other petitions against other abuses. This production was 
received with great* applause, although an attempt at response was 

i ’ . . ■ ^ 

insure by the Ahbatc Zantedesehi ; and both discourse ,&d petition 
were forwarded to the Imperial Minister, KU^, at Vienna. Ou 
the 14ili of January, the Advocate Avesani urreiftlthQ* Central (Jon- 

1 . . . ' - •* ' -j * 

gregation to appoint a commission to collect and transmit complaints 
^Vienna, wdifcn was don el 

f J ’ J h i two boldest leaders in this movement, it is seen, were Man in 
and Tomma^ji^ A ieold Tomaiasco t is one- of distinguished 
authors of Modern Italy. His chief ]),roduct^i^are a Dictionary 

» i ;S> k ' 

of Ita^an Synonyms, Philosophic Stu<J|^ Dictionary of ^Esthetics, 
Coinmen tanks’ 6n 4 , i>aiite, Popular Modern Soi^jp, and a political 
romance entitled “ The Duke o^jAlhcns,” which has been ‘ trails- 
lijted into several European languages. Anothetf&of his worksjjjl 
“Iwjne et Ic in 1838, while an exile at Paris, ho ex- 

iractitf!tftm the 'S|fyhl Libraries, with permission of Louis Philippe, 
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5 tISe IIcU'Cmhx des AmlmsmidJeurs Vote liens sur les affaires de 
fffrunce an XVI nn. Steele, which appeared in two volumes. Ho 
has, aho, become known among scholars for the causticity of liis 
critiques on foreign .authors. Uy ^irth be is a Dalmatian, and was 
(>iic^\p^^jy&o empire because of liberalism in political 

sentiment. ^Eus father, Advocate Tomma<eo, is said to have 
been chief of the Carbonari at bVrara, in f SI 8. lit person, Tom- 

masco is diminutive, while ho is almost blind from ophthalmia. 

* • 

Dauicle Mmiin, the coadjutor of Tomhiaseo» : m demanding tlio 
rights ^Venice, is -a native of that city, the only son of Pietro 
Mania, an advi^eiie of Padua. Daniel was born on Idle 20th 'of 
"June, 1804, and -was, thcrefcJle, at tlie commencement of 1848, in 
his forty-third year. Ilis fall) or-; was a -Hebrew ; but, having be- 
come a proselyte to the Christian faith, ha assumed, as was 
customary, the. name of the .noble who officiated as godfather af his 

baptism. In this instance that noble was 1 Metre* Alanfni, brother to 

• * 

Luigi Manim, the last Doge of Venice. The mother of Daniel 
was Anna PeHultc^ li beautiful girl of Padua, to ^ horn his father 
was never marrie^?: His . education,, was received at the Coll (go 
of Santa Oiustina at Padua, and, from his earliest boyhood, he was 
n-oted for bis 1 talent and industry. In addition to law' and the exact 
sciences, he applied himself to the Hebrew, Creek, English, French 
and Cerman latmiftges. * During his , stud ies, he tTa-y ^itcd Justi- 
nian’s Pandects, published several minor works, which gained 
him considerable rcpulatipjjL, An atieetiop 'of the eyes w;w gausod 
by his intense slud&usnesft ,*• and the kindness of Teresa Perisinatti, 

* One account stjitea that the lady" was mameil — tboncjh not to Munin, There seems no 
<l^bt, however, thfljHier son, like, some others whose names are prominent in hlsty^, 
^us illegitimate. Several brochure* in Italian relative to Manin appeared a few yfrars 
since, thfe antln»r of onw of which w as killed in a duel SfanJo, because ef 

injurious assertion-. 
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the fail daughter of an Advocate of Venice, in reading to him, 
because of this affection, caused, also, an affection of the heart, 
which resulted in marriage. At the fegc of twenty -seven lie re- 


ceived a diploma as a member qf the Venetian Bar, and entered on 
tho practice of law, with some success. Th$;W i njttaly, lu-.-teyer, 
presents but a. narrow field lor an*Advo£$f'4?' All tTm 'pleadings are 

V" 1 • *• (' 

conducted ife v writing ; the accused has "no counsel; the trial is 
secret, except at Naples and Parma ; * there is no jury or audi- 
ence; the Judge indicts, prosecutes, and sentences; and anything 
like the exhibition of eloquence seems utterly out of the question. 
Nevertheless^ during the stormy sessions of c the 'Congress of Stock- 
holders deliberating on that great enterprise, the "Venice and Milan 
Kailway, Manin is said to have given indication of those Wonderful 
powers as an oratqr, and “ tliat vehement and passionate flow of 
language which takes a (multitude, and especially a southern multi- 
tude hy storfli,” Hiich, in a few years, were to enable him to rouse 
and direct, or to soothe and quell, the passions of a Kevolution. 

In person, Abanin is small, with an oval face, '-dark hair, eyes and 
whiskers, a pale and contemplative counteXigefc, capacious brow, 
simple and unassuming manners ; and, though wearing spectacles, 
younger, apparently, by some years than he is. In general aspect, 


lie is not altogether unlike a distinguished American poet. 

On thejaight of the 18th of January, T 84 ^Manin* fend Tomma- 
seo were arrested in their own 4 ' houses, by’^^gjustrian Police-^ 
their, papers were seized and their persons imprisoned — tho former 
being engaged aj. the moment upon a circular to* the Bishops. Tho 


♦At Naples and I’arma, trials aro public— except the Corte-Stataria, or the tribunale- 
mo(J inaria , or courts-martial, which may at any time be held;* and then “the stroke 
falls suddenly, invisibly, tlio decree of Iroaven. ,, ? Thlre aro seven judges on tho 
bench, and no check speech, pen, or press. 
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charge against them \va* the crime of high treason, because of their 
addresses and petitions of the 21st and 30th of December pre- 
ceding! But this violent and tyrannical act, together with others 
of a like character, failed entirely pf its object. Instead of inti mb 
dating the i^-jroused their nationality and fanned into fury 

the fire which had long s^etly flamed in their breasts. Placards and 
inscriptions the very next morning were reported by’tho Police as 
having been found on the walls all over the cify — 44 Viva Pio 
Mono ! Viva V Italia ! t Viva Manin e Tommmco /”■ — followed up 
in a few. days fyy some -of a still more significant character — 44 Morte 
a Palffy Z”— brD^ath*to Pallly!” — the Civil Governor^- 44 Morte ai 
Tcdeschi J”~r u t5h ath to the ■Germans !” A general explosion was 
kept down only by the severe measures of the Giudiziu Slat aria , 
a police provision permitting the trial and punishment of accused 
persons s within two hours after the offence# charged, which wenUinto 
operation at Venice oil the 25th of b'chruary^alllfough demon- 
strations of unequivocal indignation were of daily occurrence. 
Indeed, hardly a week had elapsed after the arrest of the two 
patriots, when the . national enthusiasm was roused to tire highest 
pitch by appearance on the stage of the maguificent Fenice Theatre 
of the celebrated dannease Fanny Cerito, decorated With ribbons of 
white, red and green, the tri-color of freo Italy ; and, when the 


Police entered andvdrove out the excited audience* and closed the 
; rftylb*. * > 

doors, only the overwhelming fordb which had been detailed for that 

service prevented an immediate outburst of revolt. Nevertheless, 

in the Politico- Amministmtivo Monthly Bulletin^ for January, from 

the authorities at Venice to the* Imperial Government at Vienna, 

He* excitement arising from this arrest is declared to have subsided : 

— although Manin and Tommaseo still continued iq close corilne- 

ment, despite an elbquent memorial of Telesa Manin to the 
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Govern or, in her husband’s behalf- — «a memorial which 'gave rise to 
several replies and rejoinders, and winch proved, that, thpjigh she 
hud a weak woman-heart in her bosom, 1 there was a man’s brain in 
her head; and which, najreoNor, offered an early refutation of the 
calumny, that, “in Italy, woman’s politics are hmitejDto wiring 
tri-color ribbons, and refusing an Austria®** the wdltlr " * 

„ . .-o'** 'Aifyv •<& 

It has beehtremnfked, that the c people of Venice would not, in all 
probability, haVe taken the f initiative of revolution; for, up to 
1848, “ order” reigned at Venice more thoroughly undisturbed than 
in any other town of Italy* But now, revolution was on every 
side. Evefy" breeze brought to tire ear the cfastf^&ms and shouts 
of revolt. The declaration of a Republic at B^^ebr^ary 25th, - 
precipitated by the revolt at Naples a month before, was tfe’e^jhal for * 
revolution all over southwestern Germany ; ‘and, before the middle of 
suing month, all the, .secondary powers — Bavaria, Wurtemburg, 
IJnden, Saxony, 'Brunswick, Ilanover, as well jis the Dukedoms 
of ‘Weimar, Gotha, lteuss-and the Hesses, had yielded to the popu- 
lar demands for trial by jury, freedom of the pr#ss, a general Ger- 
man ParlianTo'ht^ v a burgher-guard, au4 other fr^<5hiscs, of less pro- 
minence. At length, on the morning, of tlie 13th day of A arch, 
the^tojan of devolution, long brooding* burst on Vienna — -Vienna, 
the only capital of Europe, which, for half a century had slumbered 
prof<}undJyjoji amid all the "popular uprohr abound \ A company of 
students repair in procession to a petition to 

the £ 


!e, for enlargement of political liberty-— they are fired on 
at order of Archduke Albert, and many* fall slain': the whole city is 
roused— the Burgher Guard fratci nizes with the people — the dis- 
missal of Prince Metternich, Premier of the empire, of Arehddtfe 


Areferfc Chief of tjm Army, and of the hared ^Couut Sedlnit2ky, 


■-izi c 

* .Mdtiotti includes Milan also in 
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f^f of tliQ Secret Police, is peremptorily demanded and obtained : 
the students and the people then receive arms, and, on the evening 
of the 15th, appeal’s an imperial proclamation, granting a National 
Guard, granting a free press, and promising an immediate eon voca- 
tion*^ repr^|ntative§ ; from all parts of the empiry, elected by the 
people, to;]f)Hw r a OdifiKtittion. Kew was more strikingly ex- 
hibited “the sympathy and solidarity of the pfoplei^r. Revolution 
bi lists at Naples : within twenty-fouiy days it bursts at Paris ; and 
then, within twenty-four hours, it ITursts at Vienna ! The old 
aphorism of the absolutists — “ Tant qua Lotus Philippe sr.ra a 
J'uri&pd Me/tectywh ft 1 r icmtc } /’ Mur ope ne htrttgofiH: pas”—\\ as 
now to them d'jpfcjiliocy of gloom. Louis Philippe was no long(»r 

„ j y‘;\ ' V 

at P&tls: Frin co Mettcrnieh was no longer at Vienna, and all 
1 • v, • * 

Europe was in commotion. The ollhct of intelligence like this on 

the inflammable minds of the Venetians lyay be imagined. A^tho 

same time, vague rumors of revolution in th cookies *>f Lombardy 

Lygau to beiieard. 

It was as eaity as the 5th and 8tli of September, M7, that the 
first popular demonstrations transpired at Milan. ^ Prior to this 
sonic- students of the Universities of Padua and Pavia had been 
maltreated or murdered by, Austrian officers, for th#'* expression of 
liberar views ; but the matter had not attracted general notice. At 
Padua, dn^he 8th of f^bruary, some eight' or tc;n students had 
been wounded ^OT^icelebrated Pedrocchi ; and atVavia, six 
or seven other students had, at another time, been killed, and thirty 
wounded, and the University temporarily closed ; while, at Tfeviso, 
near the dose of tho year, December 16tli, the name of Pio Nono 
Igiving becu rapturously a])plauded at the Theatre, during the per- 
formance of the Opera w / Lombard'” an order was issued Ad- 
ding henceforth all a^jUsion by the people to & reigning l’ontifl- — 
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V tutie all union e, prosxima o rhnota , dirclta , od indiretla , alia per- 
sona del reynante pdntijice !” 

The 'agitation, also, of . the ‘question of, the right, under the treaties 
of 1815, of the occupation of Feyrara by Imperial troops, during the 
summer of th* same year, and the arrangement ^f,^ugust/ny the 
mediation of France, hud also aroused <l@0p feeling in every city of 
Italy, from Rome to Genoa, against the Ejnperor of Austria, and for 
the Pope. 

Ah 1 had poor Italy had but then a Paul, or an Alexander, 
or an Urban, or a Julius, or a Hildebrand, to verify the sub- 
sequent words of Charles Albert — “ L'ltaUa^jfyradd se ”* — that 
heroic motto which found ah echo in # fcvery Italian heart ! 

' 11 f i- ' 

On the 1.9th of July, the Austrian troops entered Fefrara with 

loaded gurft and lighted linstocks, as if advancing on a foe ; but, on"* 

||^23d of December, the protest of the Papal Nuncio at Vienna, 

hacked the d&Kinciations of all Italy, had forced an evacuation. 

At the same time, however, the army iu.tombardy tfas re’inforced 

from 35,000 mjn to VO, 000, so as to leave a disposable force of 40,000 

men v after prbvjrdiug for the garrisons — the 'great powers being 
■ »v 

notified, that the only object of this increase of force was the* better 

security of the Austrian possessions;* while it was publj$ly an- 
nounced by the directors of the Imperial, foundry at Mariazelle, in 

Austria, that, Jbr six months, no private ordoiX could be executed, 

' ‘ • - ' . . 

as, night and day, the entire works would bb Employed in. casting 

cannon and projectiles. Most of the reinforcements sept wero 
Croats, from the bravo, and hardy Ott,odhan and Ogulin border regi- 
ments, until the number in Uppei* Italy attained more than 30,000. 
These men are said tqpnike tha best infantry the world/ They 
are tall, bony, all muscle and . sinew, with' Hiarp faces, and long 
* Literally- “ Italy will <16 for herself.” 
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moustaches — patient, enduring, frugal, disciplined, and, at eighty 
paces, dead shots. Their women are perfect Amazons, and fought 
well beside their lovers and husbands throughout the whole war. 
Over their shoulders they wear a. lied Mantle, whence their popular 
nanlfc. No wonder that these barbarians should have been viewed 
with horror ancl hate by the Italians as they disembarked at Venice, 
or came pouring down tho passes of the Tyrol ; being then u con- 

• i' • • 

signed to tlieii: barracks, where horses where always saddled, and 
cannon was always in readiness.” And no wonder that, by all 
these events, and others of like character, popular feeling had been,/ 
deeply roused. " 

When, therefor^ in the •month of September, the people of 
Milan \yoro brutally assailed, and slaughtered by tho Austrian 

police, simply for singing the “ Hymn of Pro.Norio 1 ’ — the Marml- 

* # 

laifte of rtaly in 1348 — on the occasion, of the investilure 
new Prelate of that See — Archbishop Rornilli, itfi«Ita!fcui, being sqp- 
ecssor to the deceased German, Gaisruck, with his Archiepiscopal 

robes — indignation knew no bounds, and insurrection assumed its 

■ . • 

date. Subsequently to this, a studied system of Aufual annpyanco 

and. exasperation seems to have existed between, the garrison and 
the people. Tho shape or«color of a hat,* the fashion of a vest, 
the style of the beard, Qr the cut of the hair, seems to have been 
deemed sufficient cause for controversy. At length, to manifest 
opposition to the government, And to diminish its revenues, tho 
liWulists of Milan resolved to abstain from the use of tobacco in 
every form — that manufacture being an imperial’ m on opoly, bring- 
ing to tho revenue nearly a mWlion of dollars, or 4,000,000 of 

Lire ; and the refusal of the Americans to use tea, and its destrue- 
‘ * A '"' 

* After the revolt in Sicily the Calabrias*.. hat, with feathers, and yilh the buckle in 
front, was viewed as rovolufcfonaryf and prohibited! 
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tion in Boston harbor vy#s instanced, in a circulai; of the day, in 

f . v * - * 'fyOfflt- . 

support of their determination, and as an earnest of- their jfltimato 
'success. Nor was this all. The Lottery was a most lueranve mo- 
nopoly, and it was renounced ; # the Theatre, paid tribute, and*- La 
k Sen la was deserted; the Corso was Injjgeria], and jts prom^hades 
were abandoned. And thus, not only were the Jottery and tobacco — 
the darling vices of Italy — renou^c.e<J, ^ut^ also, the use of sugar and 
coffee, which were likewise tax^d ; while the velvet of Qcjuoa was sub- 
stituted for the broadcloth of Germany. As For the theatre-r-La 
Scala was so deserted, that “ the insolent minion,” Fanny Elljslor, 
’a Gorman, was forced to throw up her Carflivaf engagement ; and 
Tadolini sang to empty boxes! Qno may hatufall/ . suppose 
Italians in earnest, who* they sacrifice to. any cause the, ihb&tre mid 
the tombola , tobacco, and coffee ! . 

AJut, exactly in proportion as the citizens deserted the theatre and 
yi6; Corso, did ‘the * soldiery frequent them; and the less tlje 
Milanese smoked, the mpre smoked the Austrians. The soldiers 
were encouraged in these’ demonstrations by- their officers, and 
especially by The’ counsel and example of the Count Yon Neyporg ; 
and m citizen garb they often paraded the streets smoking "cigars 
with the most iijsplling mmg /rout. At length, one day^t was 
the 3d of January, 1 8-i8— a cigar having ‘been stricken front the 
lips, pf an insolent soldier by an exasperat&l citizen, a rencontre en- 
sued, in which eight of the Milanese were "killed and fifty wounded. 
Among the slain was Magnanini, ah old man. of .seventy,. a Coun- 
cillor of the Court of Appeals. Pp^mlar indignation was now 
roused to fury ; and, although in A pmclaraj^ion of the 9th, by the 
Viceroy, Archduke Ranicri,* redress was prQQjj^d, it was by no 
mekns wholly appeased? 

* This old man was tho weakest of all the ArcSdukes of Austria, and the m&stun- 



Oa tlic 14 th. at Turin, obsequies for the martyrs of Milap and 

■ fS\ ' „ . ' • 

Pavia y/ere celebrated with imposing pomp', and, subsequently, at 
Komef^fot withstanding the protest .of the Austrian Ambassador. 
From Venice, despite 'the prohibition of the Police,, eight thousand 
hams wei’OjSy the ladics, forwarded to the wounded at- Milan, with 
adetter of syrii^athy. The Mayor of Vicenza forwarded two thou- 
sand francs contributed bv the inhabitants; •and, at Verona,* sixteen 
hundred frauds were contributed in eight horn's, whtAi the contribu- 
tion was arrested by the Police. 

On the 15th, at Milan, appeared an Order of the Day from Ra-sJf 

detsky of characteristic sternness; and, on the 17th a letter from/ 
• ■ 

the Emperor To tne Viceroy, which was published, caused a profound 

seiisatitfm It was as follows: — “I hurt? duly examined the events 
: " < r'. f 

which occurred at Milan on the 2d and 3d instant. ‘'It is evident to 


me that a faction, desirous^to destroy public order and trauquij^g/ 
exists in the Lombardo- Veneto kingdom; A1U jjhat *you deemed 
necessary to satisfy the wants and wishes pf tlie different provinces 
1 have already done., I am not disposed to giant further conces- 
sions. Yoilr Highness will f make known my sentihy/uts to thj^.pub- 
lic. Tho'attitude of the majority of the population of the kingdom, 


however, induces a hope, that similar distressing .^chls shall not oe- 
cur.! At all events, I rely on the loyalty and courage of my troops.” 

This was one of the last of^Mctternich’s manifestoes. A? few 
weeks later, and he vfes ^fugitive °tmd an exile ! 

On The 22nd, the Judicium Statuarium , a provision 'permitting 
the triM and execution of* accused persons within t^vo hours alter the 
ollenco changed, equivaj^t to mArtial law — already mentioned at 


popnl*vr — fmtl that is good dcnl of him. .The ^SJiduVo riiHrly# w&p a Bolder ; 

th* 1 Archduke^ Johp ftWrTOJih'en \\Lrc liberals; tbo Archttyiko liumt'ri wa* 

only a despot and a foeJ. 
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Venice-r-rwhicli was signed No\;embar«,2.4th, 1847* went int<| effect 
on demand of the Police. Arrests now became numerous. Some 
of the prominent citizens were seized. TJhe prisons were crowd' d, 
and numbers were sent to the House of Correction at d’orta Nuova. 
Of 'the lower class four hundred, were jested.. One hundred and 
eighty of the ablest were sent {is recruits .to the squadron at Trieste; 
andi the residue, without trial, w$i;e transported as galley-slaves to 
Moravia and Illyria. Terror «now , seized Milan ! . The massacre of 
Gallicia, wSch chilled all Europe with horror, was remembered and 
.dreaded ! The Gyulai Regiment was in Lombardy ! On the 2 1st, 
three hundred of the most respectable citizens applied for their pass- 
ports. On the three last days of January, the railroad from Tre- 
viglio to Milan was exclusively occupied in the transportation of 
troops. On the Gth of February, a fete in honor of fch^ Coiistitu-’ 
granted January 29^i, by Ferdinand of Naples, was celebrated 
Y’ith rejoicings. * V A month later and the revolution at Paris, which, 
according to Carlyle, would never, Jhave “ broken out so. and then, 
but later and otherwise, bad there been no insurrectionary Sicily 
and reforming Pope” — was celebrated with mingled dismay and ex- 
ultation ; and the crisis was at tlio very door. 

Early on the tnorning of the 16th* of March, the Viceroy had 
received intelligence of thp re volution at' Vienna of the 13th ;Hand, 
long, before, dawn on. the morning of the J7th, under a strong es- 
cort, with his family and all his Effects,. He was. off for Verona — in 
obedience, to be sure, to , an order from Vienna, dated a fortnight 
before. The Governor of the Province, Count Spaur, liad, also, 
left Milan some days previous, and his ^ ties had devolved on 
Count , O’Donn el,* tl^ Vice-Governor. ‘ o'clock on the 

* ♦ 'This stupe Gen. Cpunt p rpb fl t >ly was, who KwetTtne JEJ fyggspT'a life from 

an assassin in February, 1S53, and inAprlf*»ei yM tho < order of St Stl£t^ksis the 
detiyot <»f Itusbla, for ttg|fotit 
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morning of tlio 1 1 th, a telegraphic dispatch from Cille} r , a town in 
Styria on the foute from Trieste to Vienna, announced that “ tho 
Empei$&'had dJIermincd to abolish the censorship, and to publish 
without delay a law on the. Press, as well as to convoke* the Stales 
of th% Kingdoms,* both German and Sclavonic, and, also, tho Cen- 
tral Congregations of the Lombardo- V one to, — the meeting^ to, be 
held on the 3d of next July, at latest” 

Upon this Intelligence, ‘all Milan ‘Ht* once repaired to the Town- 
Hall, shouting— “ Arms and Civic Gifard!” — and then, bearing 
along the Podcsta , or Mayor, Count Gabrio Casati, repaired to the 
Governor’s Palace to present a petition for the annulment of sumptu- 
ary laws, the release of political prisoners, the election of deputies, 
the enrollment of a National Guard. The petition was rejected and 
tli e palace* was stormed and "taken! Two millions of francs were 
found in the military chest: and old Radetsky’s flight for the C^a- 
dei wafc‘ so precipitate, that he left* his sword of.^sixly-odd years, 
service,” and his vest behind ! O’Donrifcl, failing to effect his flight, 
was made prisoner, and in agonies of terror issued orders for a Civic 
Guard, and cvery*thirig else demanded. 

Barricades now arose as if by magic in every street, of enqj-rUous 
dimensions, and to the incredible number of two* thousand ! The 
most cosily furniture. furnished by patrician hands, and the imperial 
coaches, Were added to augment them. 'The Town-JJall was byrst 
open by Radetsky’s cannon, and three hundred insurgents were 
made captives. The "fighting, in tho streets of Milan then com- 
menced* and continued with i^nabated fury five days — until the eve- 
ning of the 22d. The tocsin pealed incessantly from every campa- 
nile. All night of the, l$th raged a terriflb storm, but the storm of 
civil war W asjn orCt^l^rfic . still. Next day wffe the Sabbath ; but for 
Milan it v4(Jfc> day of rest. KlulMtry rattled from every window 
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and roof; while women and children showered down paving stones 
on the foe. “ The very foundations of the city were torn up,” says 
lladetsky in his official reports “Not hundreds, 1 Tut thousands, of 
barricades crossed the streets. Such, circumspection and audacity 

were displayed, that it was evident military leaders were at th<r head 

■ «> 

of the people. The character of the Milanese had become quite 
changed. Fanaticism* had seized every rank and ago and both 

t *> f 

sexes.” The. proudest ladie^nfinistered to the wants of the wounded 
in the hospitals. The “ military leaders” alluded to are said to 
have been veterans of Napoleon’s army in Italy, and adventurers 
from Algiers, the Levant, France, and South America; while a body 
of Italian Swiss riflemen, from the *Canlon of Ticino, did deadly 
service from the marble roof of the Cathedral and the windows of 
houses. Long before — nearly a year, indeed — had I^detsky fore- 
seen all this, and even the advance of Sardinia to the rescue, and 
€ had demanded Metternich an army of 150,000 men in Lom- 
bardy ; but in vain. The old veteran 1 states, in his .report of April 

. 8th, that ho had even been informed that the insurrection would 
' • ( ; - 
break out on the 18th. 

Th% loss of life during these live days lighting in the streets ..f 
Milan, has been variously stated. It has been placed as low as 7<>o 
slain on part uf the Austrians, and 260 on part of the peopF; 
arnj as high. -as 5,000 dead and. captive . of the former, and 
329 of me latter. Radetsky’s force' has, also, been variously stated 
wt from 8,000 to 20,000 troops, many of them Italian, with from 
fuiy to seventy pieces of artillery. „ As for the Milanese, \hcy 
bad, at first, but a low hundred fowling-pieces, though shortly 
supplied from llm l.m ra,k», the Custom House, the simps of armoreis, 

audfrom tRu hands £ Austin soldipm taken^riscem. / Most of 
the body of nine hundred armed Police, also, took M with the 
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people from die first. As for the Italian troops, though many re- 
mained and were foirt'd to fight against their countrymen as more 
machines, jet a regiment of grenadiers had heen ordered from Mi- 
lan only the week before. On the first alarm, Uadetsky sent for the 
t\s’o frontier brigades of Strassoldo and Maurer, on the Ticino, but 
thev came too ihte, and only joined him outside the walls of Milan 
on the 2od. 

The Croats, during the bloody strife, are said to have been guilty 
of atrocities too abominable to pollute the printed page. Women 
were violated and bayoneted; unborn babes were torn from the ma- 
ternal womb; children, were nailed by the hands to the doors of 
their homes, or spiked against walls or trees; the white hand of a 
lady ornamented with rings was found in the pocket of a Croat; 
men were llaved — were covered with pitch and burned — were de- 
prived of hands and feet — were buried alive ! Eyes and tongues 

were torn out, and living bodies were, cut into fragments ! 

• Y. * , 

Such atrocities would he incredible were tiny* not inconfestihly 
attested. The Milanese, on the contrary, seem to ha\c been humane. 
Even the infamous Count llolza, a spy of the Colic/ 5 , dragged from 
a hav-lofl, was spared. The f>4 l sick and wounded < 'routs in the 
military hospital of San Ambrogio were studiously hauled, though 
iieartlessly lefL to perish by their comrades. Huron Landsfeld, chief 
of the J'oliee, was, with his family, respected. IMiralo ladies 
dressed wounds ; — and tluy imide them, too ; for one ‘lady slew 
three (.boats with her own hand ! Beardless boys wrung bayonets 

from veterans. Those who lost one arm still fought on with tho 

• ' 

other ; while the last words of tip* dying ever were — Viva V Italia! 
Iiadet/.k\’s uniform, found in the cuttle, hung on a pole and rid- 
dle,! with halls. The pi ojee. tiles flung by the foe, were sent hack 
by cannon 4 of wood and leather, hooped with iron. One species of 
15 
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Austrian projectile was a leaden head of Pio Nono ! Ammunition 
was abundant, 48,000 founds of powder having been discovered in 
the Barracks of the Incoronata. 

Radetsky repeatedly menaced the city with bombardment from 
the castle, despite the protest of the foreign Consuls, and kep& up 
a ceaseless cannonade from his sixty guns with red-hot shot, which 
set on fire many houses ^near the walls. An armistice of three days, 
which he proposed on the 22 fid, was instantly rejected by the Pro- 
visional Government. The destruction of property was great. Pro- 
visions became scarce and dear. The people cut oil entirely from 
the city gates, could only communicate with the country through 
bold contrabandists, or by means of sir 'll balloons, at which latter 
the ignorant Croats vainly discharged their muskets ! Some of those 
aerial couriers fell i;i Sardinia, some in Switzerland, some in Piacenza, 

and bore this message among others, signed by the Committee of 

° © 

War: — “ Br^thei^s ! Fortune smiles! Austria, vatu Pished, retains 

• • ** 

only the castle ! •Hasten on $ Let us secure but one gate between 
two fires and we conquer !” 

In a similar manner, news of insurrection in Pavia and Bergamo 
came over the walls ; and soon, from the tower-tops, troops of 
hardy Lombards were beheld swarming across the rice-fields to the 
rescue. 

On the evening of the fifth day, one of the gates, that of Tosa, 
defended 15y seven guns and 2,00ft men, was gallantly carried by 
the brave Luciano Manara, by means of moveable barricades. 
News was now received that Padua, and Venice, and, indeed, that 
all Lombardy was in revolution — tfoat thirty thousand peasants were 
pouring over the plains to# relieve Milan — that ten thousand Swiss 
had crossed the frontier ; and 'that Charles Albert himself, King of 
Piedmont, with fifty thousand men, was on the Ticino ! 
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Evacuation of Milan seemed now to Iladqfsky inevitable, and on the 
owning of the 22nd of March, he issued the necessary order. Eight 
hours were required for its execution, and it was morning before the 
last Austrian soldier had left the wmpiirts. Three hundred German 
families left Mjjan with them. A terrible tire was kept up on the 
rel renting troops, and their path was lighted conflagration, The 
Italian regimen Is of the garrison, Juring the ^ treat, were under 
severest surrcilhuicc . At some doubtful points, tlTe Austrian artil- 
lery was mrned upon them, and the slightest hesitancy, <>r delay was 
met by the fi*rrible menace — kl Advance or die !” Nevertheless, 
UadctAy, in his rrpmt of April 8th, declares that no Italians do- 
rli'd dining tin* stiif** at i\filuu, and that all did their duty! 

\ miN oil. eannonr>(h; was poured by the castle from sixty guns, 
shiibd from poiiu to point, while from the seventy hell-towers of 

Milan po.ilul out the unceasing tocsin of* alarm. From cvcry # roof, 

# • 

window, tree, cower, wall, was showered a deadly fusillade ; while 
even women and thihlren poured down boiling pitch, and oil, and 
lead, on the hated foe. 

It must have been a wild — a fearful scene, that evacuation of 
Milan on the night of Wednesday, March 22nd, 184S ! The thun- 
der of the castle-guns — theTilful rattle of musketry — the incessant 
peal of hundreds of alarm bells* — the screams of the wounded — 
the groans of the dying — the IJasphernics of the retreating Toe — 
the triumphant shouts of the heroic Milanese — the blood-red glare 
of burning houses and the blazing citadel which lighted up a midnight 
sky ! “ Never, while I live?’ writes an Austrian officer, “shall I for- 

* The superstitious and semi-savage Croats arc sal^l to have been so panic-struck by 
the bells, as to have become utterly bewildered and powerless, Kadetsky accordingly 
Issued an order, at a subsequent period, declaring, that every town whieli rang the tocsin^ 
should be razed to the ground— a threat which be fearfully fulfilled in the cases of Molig- 
luino and Castelnovo 
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get that Milan night !” ^ Well has the scene been termed “ The 
Lombard Vespers!” 

On the following day, the Provisional Government of Milan — 
which was formed on the night of the 21st — issued a manifesto, in 
which they detailed their wrongs at length. This powerful docu- 
ment, which, for boldtiess and precision, recalls our own Declaration 
of Independence, may be viewed, as embodying not only the lead- 
ing grievances of the Lomba-do-Veneto kingdom, but those, also, 
of most of the other despotisms of Italy. To the capitals of Milan 
and Venice, however, it applied with peculiar force. “ Two thousand 
millions of Italian money,” says Cattaneo, M Were buried in the Im- 
perial treasury ; and, although the Italians formed but one-eighth of 
the population of the Austrian empire, they had to bear one-third 
of the public burdens !” The swarms of haughty and sullen oili- 
cialr were all of the abhorred Teuton-race — as ignorant generally 
ar they were presumptuous always — “the very judges dispensing 
justice through interpreters !” And then the hated and hateful Po- 
lice ; and the despotic (Conscription, which exiled the young Italian 
half his life to the frontiers of the Empire.* 

l>ut, for the moment, those atrocious wrongs were well-nigh for- 
gotten, in the general jubilee, at the vondorful triumph that had 
just transpired. That an unorganized mass of unarmed citizens, 
without experience or discipline, should have driven out from among 
them some ten or fifteen thousand of the best troops in the world, 
commanded by the oldest and, perhaps, the ablest military chief- 
tain of modern times, seemed incredible — were it not true ; and 
presented the only instance of the kind on record in all history, if we 
except the expulsion of the Spaniards from Naples by Massaniello 
in 1047 — of the French from Palermo, in 1282 — of the Austrians 

* In 1814 fc tho term of service was three years, hut in 1S4S had been extended to eight 
and fifteen. So says Mariotti, to whom the writer is indebted for valuable facts. 
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from Dologna, in 1S4R, ami of tlio insolent soldiery of Maria Theresa, 
from tlm walls of (iotma, by an infuriated populace, armed only with 
knives and stones, just one century previous, 1746. And yet, “ Tho 
Italians dont tight,” said liinck wood’s Magazine only two months 
b<4bre ! What thought Marshal Radetsky ? And in what capi- 
tals of all Eufope, save in Italy, have similar deeds of daring ever 
been witnessed ? 

As the Austrians poured out of Milan in their precipitous flight, 
the peasantry poured in no less precipitously from the surrounding 
country, until, it is estimated, not less than 30,000 of tin sc rough 
patriots inundated tin* streets of the capital.* 15ut their stay was 
short. Two Legions were farmed — one to defend the city as a Civic 
Guard, and the other, under the nani^of “ Legion of the Alps,” to 
follow the foe. The latter under guidance of Manara, Cattaneo, 
Villani, and others, pursued the retreating lladetsky and harassed 
his flight, until joined hy the serried battalia thu King Charles 
Albert. The hope of Austria — vile as it was vain — that, in event 
of strife, the Lombard peasant could always be incited against his 
master the noble, proved utterly futile ; for patrician and plebeian 
found a foe alike in the abhorred Teuton. 

Meantime, and almost simultaneously with the events detailed at 
Milan, panic or mutiny took possession of the entire Austrian force 
in the Lonibardo-Veiieto ; and post after post, town after town, 
corps after corps, surrendered, almost without a show of resistance. 
“ Out of twenty battalions at the outbreak of the insurrection,” 
says the Prussian Gftiera^ Willisen, w seventeen passed over to the 
enemy.” Among these was a battalion of the regiment Ilaugwitz, 
commanded hy 1 Vince Sehwarzenberg, subsequently Premier of tho 

• “ The peasantry of the Venetian provinces continued, it is true^in their stupid and 
pusillanimous apathy, but iu Lombardy tiicy rose on masse." —MariotiL 
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empire. The impregnable strongholds of Osopo, Palma Nuova, 
Ptocca d’ Anfo, and Pizzighettone yielded almost without a sum- 
mons, and opened to the insurgents their vast supplies of arms and 
munitions ; while Prescia, Padua, Vieenza, Monza, Perga mo, 
Treviso, liuvigo, Como, Udine, and all the lesser towns, posts, /fin I 
villages followed their example, even to, and even beyond, the 
frontier of “ the ever-k,yal Tyrol.” The Laggo di Carda, the 
boundary of Lombardy, was, ajso, taken possession of by means of 
its gun-boats and steamers, 'and 500 barrels of powder secured. 
“ The Lombards were free !” 

Verona and Mantua were saved only bv' the firmness of their 
Governors, Gorzkowsky and Gerhardi, and tint folly or treachery of 
the insurgents. The fortress^of Pesehiera, on the Mincio, at Lake 
Garda, held by the stern old Paron do Path, is impregnable, and was 
not approached. Neither was that of Legnano on the Adige. 
The cowardly Jfranyi^ of Modena tied to Mantua, at the first out- 
break at Milan ; and the still more cowardly Carlo Lodovieo of 
Parma “ was too cowardly even to attempt flight,” and so became 
a prisoner in his own palace, his strong citadel of Piacenza being at 
once evacuated by its Austrian garrison. The Austrian garrison at 
Ferrara was unmolested, and that at Comacchio capitulated. As 
for Venice, she was evacuated by the Austrians on the same day as 
was her sister-capital, Milan, March 22d, and in “ manner and form 
as hereinafter to bo written.” 

Thus, out of Ferrara, Pesehiera, Mantua, Verona and Legnano — 
Austria had not left her, before the close of ftarch, 1848, a single 
inch of firm ground, in all Italy ! * + 


* Mariotti. 



CII APTKli ur. 


TU.OOU ! 

It was on Thursday, the 10th day of March, that those vague 
rumors, which so often and so mysteriously, yet, with nidi strange 
truthfulness, anticipate more certain intelligence of inomeiffoue 
events, were in full circulation, respecting the* involution of thr?o 
days prc\ ious at Vienna, — under the arcades of St. Mark. Yet, 
vague and uncertain as these rumors were, they nu^t a reception as 
undoubting as it was welcome from the over-sanguine Venetians. 
Their exultation was all the more intense for being half-suppressed; 
and their joy and triumph to is more vividly declared by the flash- 
ings of their dark eyes, and the, enthusiasm of their expressive 
features, than it could have bcei^even by their Ii[>s. * 

At about tlie hour of four that evening — the usual hour at that 
season for fashionable appearance on the Piazza of St. Mark — the 
feelings which now posse>s<Al the people were betrayed by the fact, 
that Marshal Marmont was hissed while promenading with the 
Countess Palfl\, wife of the Civil Covernor of Venice, and that, too, 
by persons not of the lowest class. Marmont was ono*of Napoleon’s 
Marshals who betrayed his master, and for many years resided, with 
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other fallen dignitaries, in fallen Venice.'*' Home hours afterwards, 

when the people repaired to the Fenice, Theatre with the purpose 

of there celebrating the revolution at Vienna, they found the doors 

closed, and an overwhelming "Police, force stationed within the iron 

railings, by which, on the side of the Oampo San Fantino, J the 

» 

edifice is surrounded. Contenting themselves, therefore, with 
applying to tlip guardians of the building those terms of ridicule 
which only a .Venetian can ..conceive, they shouted — “ Death to 
Metternich !” “ Death to Paltfy 1” and dispersed for the night. 

Next day, the 1 7th, about noon, the Austrian Lloyd Steamer, 
Venezia, from Trieste, brought the Vienna "mail of the 14th, de- 
tailing the extraordinary events which. had transpired in that city. 
Hardly had the anchor of the steamer found the bottom, at her 
usual mooring opposite the two granite pillars of the Piazetla, 
when her remarkable news was known throughout the city; and, 
hardly was itiknosyip before an immense multitude began assembling 
in front of the (iuvernor’s Palace. 

Ho in dispensable to a correct apprehension of scenes and events 

% 

is a distinct idea of the theatre on which they are enacted, especially 
in a city so uiihpie as Venice, that, even at the hazard of repetition, 

* Fmlrric Auguste Louis Yie.-se ilo Murmont, bfrrn 1774, died nt Wince, March 2nd, 
l8f>2. lie was the last survivor of Napoleon's celebrated Marshals, created May 10th, l -*o l, 
the day after the proclamation of the empire. At the age of eighteen he attracted Nsj <>- 
loon’s Attention at the siege of Toulon, and wav, in 'flh, made by him one of li s aids when 
General of the Army of the Interior, and t ikeii by him to Italy in U0. Marmout took 
the first gun at Lodi, and subsequently bore the trophies, 32 tlags, to Paris. lie was with 
Napoleon during his whole career, and was made Duke of liagusa, hut was denounced ns 

4 

a traitor for the capitulation of Paris in 1S14. lie was in command of Paris in 1S30; and, 
after his expulsion with < liar lea X., went into exile and obscurity, llis name was 
stricken from the list of the Marshals of Prance and a black veil was hung over his por- 
trait. For many years he res.ded at Venice, and received much attention from the vice- 
regal court lie <Ve<l at seventy-eight, leaving most of his small property to his maitre 
<r hotel. 
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a second glance at some of her more prominent features — a rapid 
recapitulation, as it were, of the characteristics already presented, 
together with the supply of such additional suggestions as may 
occur, seems advisable ; and the same course, as it may be required, 
>*ill hereafter be pursued. 

The Piazzti of St. Mark is, probably, the most magnificent, if 
not the most capacious, square in Europe. *NapoJeon said of it — - 
“ IjU Place Saint-Marc 'est an salon, ampu l If *ci^l seal est tlhjnv dr, 
sc r rir de route /” It embraces an *Jirea of S7G feet in length, by 
‘2G9 in width at its widest point. At the eastern extremity rises 
the facade of the Cathedral of St. Mark — 172 feet long by 72 in 
height, with five domes fnyu 80 to 90 feet in altitude — gorgeous 
with mosaics and oriental with minarets — completed more than 
eight centuries ago — its famous bronze horses prancing abou; the 
chief portal; while, in front, rise three masts, from vvhicl^in the 
proud day of the republic's power lloated tl^e conquered yonfalons 
of Cyprus, Candi.'i, and the Moiva:* At the western extremity of 
the Piazza stands the palace erected by Napoleon in 1809. On 
the north, the old palace of the Procurators of St. Mark ; and, bn 
the south, the new palace of the Procurators, now occupied by the 
government — each strucLyre being more than throe centuries ohl.f 

* These masts were originally erected to sustain the silken standards of Cyprus, Candia 
and Nogropont; hut, at a later period, the standard of Morea was substituted for that of 
the last; while, at the commencement of the 16th century, two J’roc.iiratfjrs of St. 
Mark, Jiarbo and Loved an o, substituted the present splendid pedestals of bronze, de- 
corated with syrens and tritons, the work of Leopardo, for the original frames of wood. 
The Hirsts themselves are about seventy feet high, painted red and surmounted by the 
winged lion, gilded and crowned* The silver towers of Cyprus tlrst lloated from a must 
of SL Mark, February 20th, 14^9, upon flie abdication of the Conaro Queen in favor of the 

Kepuhlie. 

■| The Proruratie Vet-chi* 1 was erected in lt>0(), as a residence for the Procurotori of 
8t. Mark, ollicers of high dignity, und, originally, the wardens of yio JJasillca, the trust 
being instituted about the middle of the llth century, and tho term of ollice being for 

15* 
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Thus, the northern, western, ;md southern sides of the Squ.-uv of 
St. Mark are eomplctrly closed in hy i he wails of these sjdendiil an d 
lofty palaces, the only ingress or ogress being through low arches. 

Around the.se three sides of the Piazza runs a continuous Arcade, 

• 

beneath which are the Cafes of Fiorina, Suttil, Quadri, and othew, 
and numerous offices, bookstores, and repositories of fancy goods of 
every description, Thfc fourth side, of the quadrangle is occupied by 
the Basilica. At .right angles with the Piazza, at its eastern extre- 
mity, extends towards the south to the quay, the Piazctta, or “ little 
square.” In the angle of the Piazza and Piazetta rises the Campa- 
nile* or bell-tower, of St. Mark — more than tluv.e hundred feet high, 
and more than seven hundred years old. , This tall tower is tenanted 
by watchmen night and day, whose office is to strike the hours on 
the huge bells in echo to those struck by the sledge-hammers of the 
two Moors oil the platform of the opposite Torre, del ’ Orolngio , or 
“Tower of the Clock also, to peal the changes required by the 
innumerable solemnities of the Catholic church, even from dawn 
until dusk, and from dusk until dawn ; also, to watch over the city, 
and, in event of conflagration, to raise the alarm and direct tho 
J'owpieri, by concerted signals, to the scene ; and, lastly, to sweep 
tho port and the Adriatic with glasses, and communicate the ap- 
proach of vessels, and the various circumstances of interest which 
may present. Those men — these watchmen of the bell-tower of 
St. Mark, are, indeed, the veritable and most vigilant guardians of 
Venice. They maintain regular watch and ward, and a small 

life. As the trust increased in importance, tlie number of Procurators was augmented to 
some thirty; and, among other prerogatives bestowed on it, was that of an Orphan's 
Court. To it was oltcn committed the execution of wills, not only in Venice, but in dis- 
tant cities of Italy. In this manner tho power of tho body became vast, and it usually 
supplied a doge. In the decline of the Itepublic, the office was often sold — the price to 
the old nobility bein h $30,000, and to the new $100,000. Tho Procurutie Nuovc were 
erected because the old palace was not sufficiently spacious. 
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apartment, in the belfry of the tuwvr at lords them a couch, and pro- 
tection against the chill sea-breeze of the night, or the sultry sun of 
the day, as they alternately sleep. 

The riazetta is about one hundred feet in width by one hundred 
ya*ds in length. On the east sale, in a line with the Cathedral, 
extends the inAiiense Palace of the Doges; and on the opposite side 
is the Library of St. Mark and tlm Zecca, orJMint — one continuous 
mass of structure, with an arcadi? continuous with tlTat of the Piazza 
beneath. r l'h<5 Ducal Palace, has, als^, its arcade 1 , which, more than 
six centuries ago, under the. name ot tins lirorf/io , was the privileged 
promenade of the haughty patricians. At the southern extremity 
of tin* Pin 7*1 ta, not. far from the water- side, rLe the famous pillars 
ot led ni id gray g'auite, so constantly mentioned — each of a single 
Muck - -one Mirmount<-l by the jvinged lion of St. Mark, which in 
18.- V \ -lied tin* Itit'ulhtt'x at Paris, but came home in IS 15, and 
the other by a state. > of St. Theodore, tile eailiest patron of Venice, 
standing, sword in the left liaud^and shie1d* # iu tfie right, on® tho 
back of a crocodile.* From this spot stretches away towards the 
east, along the port, or (kmal of St. Mark, the*/! /<;/<>, o»* quay, in 
front of the Ducal Palace, succeeded by the Rtra dc'/Ii Schiavontj 
and a continuous line of qu;i\s extending to the extremity of tho 
islands, nearly two miles distant, at the Public (hardens. This 

* These columns, it is said, lay lor half :i century on tho <111.13* alter their arrival at 
Venice, and one fell into the canal was lost in attempting to land it. .At length 
Nieolo, a Lombard, raised the two which remained to their present position, and claimed 
from tho Senate, as compensation, that Raines of chance, prohibited elsewhere, should 
bore he permitted— in ueconlanco with their promise to pay him “whatever he de- 
manded.” To obviate the. o\ its, however, which .mjou became apparent, and at lni^t 
intolerable, the same, spot, four centuries later, was designated for public executions, nr. 1 
by t Ii<* gamblers was deserted. Jlem-iforth, to pass between the columns was deemed a 
sure omen of evil, and tho saving “ (imu-<lall tV all tutor culutine," la came common. 
The unhappy Faliero landed “ between the columns,” owing to n dense fog, on hia return 
to Venice, after having been chosen Doge, ns already mentioned. 
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broad and continuous quay is cut by numerous canals, which arc 
crossed by peculiar bridges, composed of steps ascending and de- 
scending. The Arsenal stands not far from the Gardens, and the 
corvette, or sloop-of-war which guards the harbor, a vessel of six- 
teen guns, lies at her moorings upponte the mouth of the c^al 
leading to its gates. The Piazza, Piazetta, and Molo, are paved 
with variegated and ponderous Hag-stones, though no animal larger 
than a dog is ever seen upon them/ and the clatter of hoofs, the crack 
of the whip, or the rattle of wheels is never heard. 

The continuous pile of structure called the Mint, the Library, and 
tbe New Palace of the Procurators, forming the west side of the 
Piazetta and the south side of the Piazza, constitute the residence 
of the civil and military Governors of Venice, and accommodate 
most of the Governmental offices. # At the southeastern extremity 
of this angular pile, in the front of the edifice called the Mint, 
the windows and balconies ^»f which look out on the harbor — out 
on Hie Postal steamer from Trieste — out on the blue Adriatic — 
down on the quay, to the Gardens, the Arsenal, and the corvette — 
down on the Piazetta with its two granite pillars, and on the Ducal 
Palace directly opposite —while, near the water, in the rear, on tho 
south, extend the Royal Gardens planted by Napoleon — at this 
southeastern extremity of this angular jflle, on the 17th day of 
March, 1848, were the apartments of Count Palffy, Civil Governor 
of Venice. Forty years before the^ were the favorite abode of 
Napoleon while at Venice; and, in less than forty days after, they 
were tho residence of Daniel Mania, Dictator of the Queen of tho 
Sea ! 

' One hour after noon, on this l7t.h day of March, the Piazetta 

* The young Venetian knows nothing of horses: ami, as tor sheep, calves, anil oxen— 
why, lie believes that cutlets grow on trees, ami steaks on vines— perhaps ! At least, so 
It has been suggested 'l>y a droll Frenchman. 
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beneath the windows of these apartments seemed the rendezvous of 
all Venice. One large hand of citizens, consisting of several hun- 
dreds, came pouring through the Piazza by the Sotto Portico of 
the Clock tower, while another band, with rude streamers and 
ruder shouts, came rushing up th <? Riva ; and, “ Liberty to Mania ! 
Liberty to Toirtmaseo !” was the burthen of the cry of both. In 
the basement and arcade of the Ducal I \alace* on the opposite side 
of the Piazzetta, is a corps dc parch, with two*fiofd-pieeos always 
standing in front. The drums now J>oafc to arms, and the whole 
detachment seized their muskets and fell into line. The shouts in- 
crease. Count PaIlFy # appears on the balcony, and essays to speak, 
but his voice is drowned ly the uproar. A deputation from the 
people demands the immediate ‘release of Manin and Tommaseo. 
With fear and trembling the demand is accorded, and again the 
old Count essays to address the excited populace, to palliate his in- 
discreet act.* Put they iistened not. They had rushed across the 
Piazotta, “ between the columns,” psjst the gu;i»;d of soldiers with 
their artillery, past the Ducal Palace, over the Ponte della Puglia 
— from which you look up to the melancholy “Bridge of Sighs,” con- 
necting “ the palace and the prison on each hand and, bursting 
open the doors of that same “ prison,” had released their persecuted 
and incarcerated favorites within a period less than that required hy 

* rainy a order to Linder, Chief of th© Tolicc, for the release of Manin arid Tommaseo 
runs thus:— 1 In view of the imperious circumstances, I have thought proper, on my 
responsibility, to order that Nicolo Tommaseo ami Lodovico Manin, nowin arrest, shall 
ho at once set free from arrest, and set at liberty.” The old Governor, in his trepidation, 
seems to have forgotten Hint Mania’s Christian name was Daniele, and not Lodorieo l 
“ l do what I ought not,” were the only jvords of the palliatory speech which accompa- 
nied the order which seems ever to have been heard- -sulheicntly signitleaut and sutli- 
eiontly true, no doubt, and sultieiently complete also, one would think, notwithstanding 
the conciseness. For, what could the old Count say more? These words embodied 
tv cry thing for him! 
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this description of the event.. At the same time, despite fierce 
and even sanguinary resistance on the part of the prison-guard, 
several other individuals, confined on political charges were set at 
liberty, among whom were two citizens of Padua, who were subse- 
quently 'welcomed to their home 'by an enthusiastic ovation of their 
fellow-citizens. 

Tommaseo, at on^e, at his own desire, was conveyed to his 
abode : but Mailin', in prison garb, squalid and livid, with neglected 
hair and beard, was borne on the shoulders of the enthusiastic 
multitude beneath the windows of the governor, where, despite 
official menace and entreaty, by word and sign, he prolonged an 
eloquent discourse — the people swarming the arcades “ to listen to 
the thunders of eloquence of the "man, who, from that day, was to 
be to them, all that Kossuth was to the Hungarians,” — until, 
fainting from excitement and fatigue, he sank, and was borne on 
their*shouldcrs to his hom& 

Venice was electrified ! Cafes in the Piazza at once threw off 
their old appellations, and, re-christened, appeared as “ Cafe 
Tommaseo” — “♦Cafe Manin” Universal jubilee and rejoicing 
seemed the order of the day ; and, in the excitement of the 
moment, the remarkable spectacle of the conquered embracing the 
conqueror — the Venetian embracing the Austrian — was witnessed 
in the Place St. Mark. 

l>ut this could not last. Suddenly, to the amazement of all, at 
the summit of the central mast of the three which stand before the 
cathedral, where once waved the conquered standards of the 
Eastern Archipelago, and where, for more than fifty years, had 
waved the tricolor of France, or, the imperial Schwartz-qelb* of 
Austria, on all days of festivity or solemnity, now rolled out to the 

* Black and yellow. 
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setting sun, in tlio evening breeze, the bright folds of the glorious 
tricolor of independent Iialy.* A detaelnnent of tjie Jvinsky 
regiment, on guard at the time, were, at once, despatched with ail 
imperial standard to replace that of revolution ; but it was wrested 
instantly from their bands, torn into fragments and trampled 
contemptuously into the dust! A few moments and six guns in 
rapid succession from the guard-sliiy, La Clemeflza, sppke alarm to 
all the forts and barracks in and arounjl Venice ; and, at once, St. 
Mark’s Place bristled with bayonets. *A ladder was brought to 
remove the obnoxious tricolor from the mast ; but, strange to tell, 
the attempt utterly failed! Jfotn it. chanced to fail is not narrated, 
and can not well bo conceived ; but, so long as one ray of the 
fading light permitted that symbol of liberty to be distinguished, 
tin', e\es of the triumphant Venetians rested on it with joy and 
pride. And all that night it wa\ed on, and it was still waving in 
triumph when the next morning’s dawn broke ov(;r # Vcni#e.f 

At a late hour in the evening the grbat bell of Vt. Mark began 
tolling; and the whole city, roused by its deep tones, which they 
regarded either as the tocsin of conflagration or of revolution, 
poured like a flood from every avenue into the Piazza. On the 
balcony of the Governor’s palace appeared the Cardinal Patriarch 
Monico in his priestly lobes ; and, bestowing on the excited masses 
his benediction, besought them to repair in peace and/)rder to their 
homes. A movement of the people towards the palace, the better 
to catch the Archbishop’s words, was interpreted as a signal for 
attack, and the order was at ©lice given to clear the square, which, 

* Green over white, over red, longitudinaf, or at right angles with the Rluff. Tho 
Hungarian tricolor is the same inverted — red, over white, over green. The French tri- 
color is blue, white, red, latitudinal, or parallel with flie stair, the blue being attached to It 
and tho white in tho middle. 

t This is ailirincd by Venetians, though denied, of course, by their foes. 
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with much unnecessary roughness, was executed with fixed b:iv on- "Is, 
The people were driven off: “a solitude was made and called 
peace but, strange to tell, the tricolor of free Italy still floated 
from the summit of the central mast of St. Mark ! All that night, 
also, Count Palfiy held a council with the Municipal authorities, and 
the Central Congregation, as to the best mod? of quelling tho 
tumult . M;yiin, a member of the College, suggested a Civic Guard ; 
but a suggestion from that source was, of course, sternly disre- 
garded. 

Thus ended u the first day in Venice.” The blunders of the 
Austrians were great and palpable. To release Mania and Tom- 
maseo was a blunder : to permit the symbol of revolt to float for 

i 

one moment over Venice was a blunder: to sutler, by carelessness, 
the alarm-bell of St. Mark to be tolled was a blunder : to charge 
with fixed bayonets on an unarmed multitude of men, women, and 
children was a gpqat blunder: but, the greatest blunder of all was, 
not to have cleared the square, by fair means or foul, six hours 
before ! 

On the morning of the ISth, a powerful, though suppressed, 
sensation evidently pervaded the City of the Sea. On the pon- 
derous pillars of the arcad *s of St. ,Mark, at the portico of the 
clock tower, in the Campo San Luca, upon the columns of the 
Ducal l’niacQ, and all along the Molo , and Rio a, and, indeed, at 
every public place, revolutionary placards of the most inflammatory 
character had been posted during the night ; and they were, of course 
soon surrounded by excited groups, which every moment received 
fresh accessions to their numbers In some quarters of the city, 
especially in the seslirri , or wards, of San Polo and Cannaregio, the 
masses became turbulent, and some arrests of ringleaders were made. 
But the rendezvous of the boldest and most belligerent of tho 
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populace seemed to bo the Piazetta, near the granite columns, be- 
neath the windows of Palfly, and before the Guard-post of St. 
Mark, already alluded to. An assault on this station was soon com- 
menced by means of those insulting jests, Ibr which the gondoliers, 
fishermen, Jlaneurs,faecfiini y and lower classes of Venice have al- 
ways been famdtis. Hut the Croatian sentinels could comprehend 
nothing of all the insolence addressed to tUeirt, except the signili- 
cant Italian pantomime; and their proverbial patience was not soon 
exhausted, nor were their stolid comprehensions soon aroused. 
About noon, however, a detachment of the Kinsky regiment, num- 
bering about three hundred, was marched up to the post and took 

position. Nearly at the suing time the Postal steamer from Trieste 

• 

anchored opposite, bringing rumors of the concessions of the Em- 
peror at Vienna on the evening of 'the 15th, and his promise of a 

Constitution and Parliament. This intelligence was variously re- 
ft * 

ceived. P>y the well-informed and conservative^ w#s welcome^! 
with joy, as an augury of a brighter future, and a better government. 
J»y the radical, it was viewed with distrust, or, as a forced conces- 
sion, indicative of feebleness ; and, instead of satisfying, only roused 
hopes or fears, as touching entire, and, perhaps, immediate, emanci- 
pation from a hated foreign rule. As to the masses, they compre- 
hended precious little of the whole matter ; and the only meaning 
they attached to “constitution” was concession, or 3 “showing of 
the white feather 1 ’ on part of the old Emperor. Of course, there- 
fore, they were easily roust'd to insurrection, and to demand that all 
the rights, instead of a part only, should be restored to their ancient 
Republic. Rushing, therefore, intp the Piazza, with tri-colored ban- 
ners and cockades, they continued their insult and derision towards 
the soldiers on guard at the Post St. ’Mark; and, at length, began 
tearing up the huge flags which pave the place, and breaking them 
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into fragments, to supply themselves with missiles. A platoon or 
two of soldiers with fixed bayonets soon put an end to this amuse- 
ment ; but, as they were regaining their post, a volley of rocky 
fragments came showering on their heads and shoulders. Instantly 
wheeling, the soldiers discharged their pieces in the air. This 
clemency was, of course, attributed by the thoughtless masses to 
cowardice, and the assaults and, insults instead of being checked, 
were only encouraged. 

The indifference of the populace to danger, however — the very 
boys dancing in the smoke of the musketry up to the very points 
of the serried bayonets, and even, in some 'instances, managing to 
unfix and carry off from the carbines those long and sword-like 
weapons — was certainly remarkable, and gave an earnest of the in- 
trepid spirit, at a later period, to be by those same boys displayed 
in their country’s cause. 

Hut all tilings*, wist have an end ; and, at last, stung by rage and 
pain, “the long-suffering German patience” was exhausted; and 
like the troops of the British garrison at Boston, more than seventy 
years before, and, like the troops of the line at Haris, less than thirty 
days before, and with an ultimate result similar to that in each prior 
ease, they delivered their fire on the unarmed masses. In an instant 
five Venetians lay dead on the pave, and nine more, dangerously 
wounded, lay weltering in their gore.* 

“ To arms ! To arms 1” was the startling cry which now rang 
along the canals of Venice, and which was echoed and re-echoed 
from her lofty palaces ! “ The Germans have fired ! Venetians aro 

murdered !” 

At once the drums of the Austrian garrison began beating 

& O 

* Among thosv severely wounded was an old woman of sixty-two, named Maria Cor- 
delia. 
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\he generate, and the Place of St. Mark, in a few minutes, was filled 
with bayonets. The order was then given, which should have been 
given hours before, to clear the square and the streets; and a charge 
with fixed bayonets swept the infuriated but unharmed multitudes 
into their houses. Audacious to the last, however, they ascended 
to the lofty roofs, and showered down all sorts of missiles on every 

unlucky 2> om P 0)l that was spied below. Lang before this, all tho 

• • • 

shops and cafes on the Piazza had be^ti closed, in apprehension of 
an ('mate ‘ and the danger of a premature explosion being immi- 
nent, all the powers of the republican leaders were ealled into 
requisition, to restrain lias ignorant and fiery masses, hv means of 
promises of speedy and compete recompense, from attempting im- 
mediate vengeance for the slaughter of their comrades. The shout 
for “vengeance,” therefore, was, through their influence, adroitly 
changed into the cry — “A Civic Guard!” Already, that djjy, 
early in the morning, had Manin represented to.^tunt# Pa! fly tho # 
intense odium existing between the g.uTison — composed of Hunga- 
rians, Germans, and Croats — and the Venetians, and the utter 
powerlessness of the former to maintain order, except by force and 
bloodshed ; and had renewed his counsel of the previous night for a 
Civic Guard. This counsel lyul, a second time, been disregarded. 
At tho present crisis, however, the persevering patriot again ap- 
peared before the Governor, accompanied by the May<ir, or Podestu, 
of the city, Count Correr, at the head of the municipal authorities 
and tin* most influential men of the city, when the weak old man 
relented, and the order for enrolment was issued. The number of 
citizens he at first consented to arn§ was 400; but the Municipality 
caused the number to be raised to 1,000; and, at the urgency of 
Manin, the order, at length, at 5 o’clock* in the evening, was issued 
for fl,000 ! 
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It was near nightfall when placards all over the city announced 
this event, and served partially to arrest the infuriated masses, who, 
armed with every imaginable implement which might serve for attack 
or defence, were hurrying to some rendezvous to prepare for ven- 
geance. 

The order for the enrolment of a Civic Guard having been signed, 
municipal registers were at once opened in the Piazza, and the 
ranks were speedily filled to the number of two thousand strong, and 
Manin was chosen captain.* 

Arms from the Arsenal soon made their appearance; and, at six 
o'clock that evening, not a gendarme, a shire, or a soldier of the old 
police, was visible; while the streuta«and piazza were patrolled by 
the citizen-militia. Meantime the people were addressed by persons 
of influence and popularity, many of them republican leaders, in all 
the public places, and exhorted to become tranquil. The new 
police, as tjoi without uniform, wore temporarily distinguished by 
white scarfs; and entered o*n the discharge of their functions with 
promptitude and zeal, amid the acclamations of the people. 

Hut, while order and tranquillity were thus restored in the heart 
of the cit)', it was far otherwise in the distant Seslieri of Castello, 
Cannaregio, Dorsndum, and other quarters remote from the Place 
St. Mark. Hero, fierce and fiery groups of the lower orders wore 
assembled, apd menace of terrible vengeance for those who had 
fallen in the morning was openly made. Those dark threats may, 
perhaps, be viewed as the inception of a later sequel of horror and 
blood. A large number, also, of exerted men, armed with clubs, 
pistols, and daggers, had prewously assembled at the palace of 
Count Sal vi, bent on mischief; but, upon his arrival with the order 
for a Civic Guard, he was received with cheers, and the crowd dis- 
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In the Sesticrc of St. Mark, however, all yas peace and order ; 
and, as a proof of the fact, and to give this state of things encourage- 
ment, the vast Feuice theatre, which can seat nearly 3,000 people, 
*was thronged with a brilliant audience. A few hours later, and 
this Brilliant audience was poured into the Place St. Mark. A joy- 
ous event had transpired. A swift express steamer, dispatched from 
Trieste, had brought the welcome intelligence, tfiat the principles of 
the promised Constitution had been propounded in that city, and 
that the official declaration had arrived. The magnificent square of 
St. Mark suddenly assumed the aspect of a gorgeous saloon flooded 
with illumination. Frofh the centre poured forth the inspiring 
strains of the Austrian bands— •the finest in Europe — while flags and 
hangings waved from the windows outlie surrounding palaces. Tnto 
this splendid square all Venice seemed assembled in mass ; and, 
when, on the balcony of the Governmental Palace appeared Cu;mt 

Palfly, with his wife and the Podesta Correr, and* iy* person read the# 

• * 

imperial proclamation,* the same populace, which only the night 
before had heaped curses on the Governor’s head, now applauded 
him to “ the very echo that applauds again !” Intoxicated with a 
senseless, yet sympathetic enthusiasm, they filled the air with 
Vivas : — “ Viva il Imperators /” — “ Viva V Italia !" — “ Viva la Cox- 
tit azi one /” And thus % passed the entire night of the 18th — in 
songs, and shouts, and embracings^ and felicitations, and fraterniza- 
tions, and illuminations — in mad and blind rejoicings — the entire 
night, even to the morning’s dawn. 

The next day was a holiday — it was the Saljbath. It was a 
bright and beautiful morning ; and, as is usual on that day, the first 
rays of the sun fell on the “ Schwartz-gelb ” — the imperial gold and 

* Probably the dispatch from Cilly ported at Milan by Count O'Donne] on the morning 
of tlio 17th. 
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black of Austria — thy standard of Maria Theresa, of Hapsburg 
Lorraine — as its voluminous folds rolled out in the fresh breeze 
from each of the tall masts of St. Mark, from the tower of the Cam- 
panile, and even from the turrets of the Cathedral of St. Mark itself. 
A portrait of Pio Nono, crowned with laurel, was exposed in the 
Piazza: brilliant carpets, tapestry, hangings of every texture, de- 
scription, and character flaunted from the palace windows, looking 
down on the square ; and, conspicuous among the colors, were the 
white -and red of Austria — the colors of her army and marine. 
Before the sun had gone down, however, a new combination had, 
here and there, unobservedly, crept in ; and the red, white, and 
green proclaimed the tricolor of Paly. At night the spacious 
Fenice was filled with applauding multitudes, although the tricolor 
with which it had been decorated was removed by an armed force ; 
while illumination and exultation possessed the Piazza. Thus the 
day passed peaceably off in rejoicings similar to those of the pre- 
ceding night. All classes were glad they scarcely knew why ; and 
shouted they scarcely knew what, or for what. It is very certain 
that but very few of that vast .multitude wore capable of appreciat- 
ing the imperial concessions ; and it is equally certain that those 
Few were by no means the most clamorous. Fraternization, 
which had been commenced the night before, and which, indeed, 
had for some days been going on, was now more conspicuous than 
ever, between the Italian troops in the service of Austria and the 
citizens of Venice. Everywhere, in the cafes and restaurants, be- 
neath the arcades and promenading the Square of St. Mark, might 
be seen tho officers and men of "die Italian grenadiers arm in arm 
with citizens, each decorated with the ominous white, red, and 
green ; for, they supposed that a constitution implied nationality, 
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and nationality imjlied a symbol and bannej. Every one saw this’ 
many applauded : none denounced. 

And thus passed away Sunday and Monday, the 19th and 20th 
«feys of March, in feasting, rejoicing, fraternizing, and that, too, 
althiugh rumors of convulsions in \lilan, and all over Lombardy, 
had become rife hi Venice. Order the most punctilious was, how- 
ever, meantime maintained throughout the city by the gcwly-enrolled 
Civic Guard. 

It requires no remarkable perspicacity to detect three great 
blunders, at least, in the Austrian policy at Venice, on tho 18th, 
19th, and 20th days of March. Indeed, so numerous were tho 
'Austrian blunders committed^ at this time, that never was the 
Roman maxim, that “madness precedes destruction,” more strik- 
ingly illustrated. It was madness to^permit the populace to assem- 
ble and continue their insults and assaults on the soldiery, and^at 
last, to fire on them, instead of dispersing tfiom wjtl? the* bayonet at, 
first. It was madness to grant the demand for a Civic Guard, and 
to place arms in the hands of the excited population. This was 
fatally proven — yet most fortunately — fatally to despots, in almost 
every city in Europe, in 1848. The first demand was always a 
National, a Civic, a Burgher Guard, to “ maintain order the * 
second, “ like unto it,” was sure to follow — Liberty ; and, thanks to 
the arms granted by the tyrants, there was power, ^generally, # to 
enforce that demand. Finally, it was great error on the part of the 
Austrian officers and authorities, to suffer the fraternization of the 
Italian citizens and troops un<Jer an insurrectionary badge ; and this 
the/Very soon discovered — but disQpvered it, as was usual, when it 
was too late. 
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M Alii XOVIOJI. 

“An assassination seemed the necessary 4 precursor of all reforms 
— the indispensable prelude of all the political changes of the year 
18 bs. At Vienna, J Vague, J\>th, Frankfort, ] laden, Home, this 
method was pursued, under various circumstances of treachery and 
enmity.” 

“ Such an* the words of a l>ritie>h Tory in the- “ London l>uartcrly 
Review;'’ and to the names of Count Auierswald, Count Latour, 
t 'omit Lamherg, Count Rossi, the 1 VmeessYV’nidSehgraelz, and Frinco 
Liehnowsk), he. would, probably, add that of Colour 1 M ariiiov ith, 
the. Commandant of tie* Ai -eiia! of \ eni«v. JIuw he would have 
characterized the mariyrdom m mi eh. men a> M •wmidi au.se r, ]>assi, 
Pd mu, 1 lecher, Jellinek, and the murders of the thousands equally 
guiltless swept down hy fttxtlhtth , or HutraiUade, by musketry or 
artillery, in the. streets of Haris, Merlin, Vienna, J Vague, Pestli, 
lhiden, Venice, Milan, Xaples, Rome, Palermo — in the streets of 
almost every considerable city on thedJontinent of Europe, to say 
nothing of the martyrs of battle Und siog<>, hardly need he asked.* 

* Latour, War Miniitrr, stain tit Vienna, October (JlIi ; Lumber n, Governor of' Hun- 
gary, .slain at IV w th, S.-iiU-mbcr 'J‘»r Ii ; Premier of the Pojm», slain at Komo, Novem- 

ber JJitli ; PriinMss \V imhscIcrr.-i.V./., \\ if.- of th i Austrian Marshal, slam at Ptturuo, May 
12th, by »i ahot from an ojijiohite it inflow while in her uwn ajMrtiin-nt.s, Auury.vahl :unl 
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- Tho intoxication) of the 19th and 20th oft March, seems to have 
been^ucceeded hy a sullen reaction on the* 21st. The intelligence 
tbaxMihui was in /ill revolt. — that lhidetzky with 10,000 men had 
«aken refuge* in tin* citadel from the fury of an unarmed mob, and 
lha* all Lo mhardy was in insurrection, had, of course, its effect, and 
was not neglected, hy the ^xccdi ugly shrewd and astute men hy 
whom the republican party was led. Emboldened h\\e vents and by, 
comparative, freedom, these matters *wero not ifcnv, as formerly, 
allud(*d to with 41 bated breath,” in a bonier, but were freely and 
openly discussed in cafes and restaurants. Tt was plain that Venice 
was anxious to i ini t at <v Milan, and brooded in sullen silence over 
some plan . to died her purpose. That the Austrian authori- 
ties should not perceive this menacing attitude of atlairs was im- 
possible, E*« r provident, find thoiig+UJful, hm\i-\» r, only of their own 
persona! safety, they, to a great extent, confided the preservation of 
public ord r and the, maintenance of nmnitfipal rule# to Vanin, Chief 
of tlie ( ivic < jluard ; whit*, for their ifwn proW’tifxi, the si/ffimls 
Were trebled, and the courts and corridors of their palaces were, in- 
vested by a large porti-m of tier most reliable regiment of* the 
garrison — the regiment (1 rent/er . f 


Jii<‘hno\\*ky, slain at Frankfort, in K.-j.iomb.-r, were memberx of (he (lei-man Pai lumenl 
Llflinow.sk y ty:>S aid-d> of J >**n ( ‘arlos of Spain, when roddii.i; :tl Unis-eks. lUniii, 

the Iamj>ii^hl«:r ol* Leip'deV' abo a member of tin? Frank l’ort L’ai*!i.’iiii“:it, wu'J .'•hot hy 
order of Windihehj'raeU, October 0 th. Aleasetihauser, (Jomruuudaut olghe Academy Le- 
gion, at Vifima, shared the Kime fate, at the .silm f time and place, by (In* 11111.: sentence. for 
the siimf olli’iiw: as *lid also J)is. l>e<* bor and -f «-Uiuofe, editors oj'tliu l * l in; vernal Oawtlc 
of Austria,” a radical journal. Of the martyrs of I( dy, " who.?.* name is leirmn,” poor l go 
Jbinsl, the monk, shot at Ibdouna, An.^nst srii. 1 ' l'», must s,-rv.- as the ivpmsentiitive. 

* Thp’ Austrian force, at. Venice in March. IS, consisted o*’ ono bri^ ■<!« — -comprl-imr 
4,000 Italian troops m four battalions, with 'iron A u-tt inn-4 an-1 >* mats m thro l. irt rili- *n h 
~- tw*A of Ocrimns.amd one of nor.l.-crs. Ibo ftabatw, thoupi not in a inuui.o'.n slate, 
Avere not deemed reliable: neither \ras the Mnrii.o force of i 1*.* miard-ship. or of (ho 
Artcnal. At i’udua, however, an hour 01 two distant by railway, IJ.-.i >if d’Aspro bad OS 

It) 
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In the course of r j uesday, the 21st, ninio.s vver^f^Ufci|^- 
throughout Venice, that the city was to bo destroyed ! 
bolical scheme,” it was said, u had. been devised by Marinovieh, wife 
the "concurrence of Vice-admiral Do Martini, First Commissioner pi 
the Admiralty, and the civil and military Governors. Pal fly Jpfd 
Zicliy, to bombard Venice from the surrounding forts, and to. blpjff 
the city up by means cf mines- and other infernal devices, centei&ig. 
at the Arsenal, in event of, the slightest insubordination being" 
again evinced ” To the excitable and credulous Venetians of the 
lower class nothing seemed more probable than this “ infernal plot’? 
— more infernal, even, than that supposed to have been subsequently 
'.detected at Rome. Tndeod, the idea seems not to have been witbsj 
out some credence even on the part of those who should have 
known belter ; for the British Uonsul-Goneral, Mr. Dawkins, in be^' 
half of the Foreign Consular Corps, demanded-an explanation of the 
rumor from ,the Austrian authorities. The prompt rejoinder was, 
that ik such purpose had evu* been, or was then, contemplated. 

The discovery of “ the infernal plot” found, however, undoubting 
believers in the masses, especially among the workmen pf‘ th$ 
Arsenal —the Arsai'tl'h '!! — upwards of a thousandMtt number, to 
whom the Commandant Marmovieh, had become excessively odi-1 
etis, because of his severe discipline, his searching correction of 
r buses, and his reduction of their wages and perquisites, whilst' 
those of his own ofiiee ‘had^.becn, by his superiors, increased in Re- 
ward of that very severity* Indeed, he seems to have been ap- 
pointed to this post expressly on account pf his ferocity of character, 
for the purpose of reforming irregularities p and he is said to Ira^o 

performed the functions of his appointment #$lh slcvt} fidelity 

. 

tatiftlions— eleven being Italian— 16 squadrons, 56,., cannon, and one battery of conj^vo 
\var-r«»el;ets— in'all somn four 01 li\ «• thousand strong 
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fidelity and foresight cost fi v m his life; while to it 
A^jfiiT owed they fact, among, many others, that most of her fleet, 
^(fetead of being at Venice at the period of the revolution, was in 
the harbor of Tola, on the opposite side of the Gulf, and thus in 
safety. That - Marinovieh was hated, however, by the Arxcnalotti ■, 
aiid^ perhaps, deservedly so, cannot be doubted ; and even now he 
is spoken of by intelligent foreigneqj, resident in "C'enicejUt the 
tittle,, As “ a fool -hard y brute, who rushed on his fate.”* 

/A.On tiie evening of the 21st, the ArseftuloUi, on leaving the 

Arsenal at the regular hour of four, lingered in groups in the ad- 

* • 

Joining cctvipo and on the contiguous bridge, with the avowed pur- 
pose of slaying their hated # Oowynau dan t — or, in the expressive 
phraseology mid imagery of the cour#y&- u to watch the wild beast 
as it issued from its lair — to assail it with stones and brickbats — to 
/ knock it down and drown His life was saved this lithe, 

; however, by the bravery and promptitude of Xlfytn, who, 
f gained information of the plot, hurried to. the spot with a detach- 
^piontof his Civic Guard, and with infinite difficulty, with a promise 
of Marinovieh 7 s immediate resignation of his office, withdrew him 
from the hands of the enraged workmen, and conveyed him on 
'board the guard-ship, La Ctcmenm, anchored off the Arsenal, to 
pass the night. 

That same night Mania and* Tommaseo with ittlier patriots 
assembled at the house of the former to v (ako counsel on the piesent 

* This man’s unpopularity is attributed to the fact also, that, years before, “ho bad 
hrq &to the heart of the young Archdtike Frederick, the hero of ^Byria, and idol of Ttu- 
llab sailors and marine?," who, nominally OorJmanderdn*cI»icf of the Austrian im\y, avus 
P^ ^|# nder the 8 upeci Han cethf his stern lieutenant to euro him of an unfortunate pas- 
don. liut jailors ard rarely popular. Even Marshal liugennd, Louis Philippe e custodian 
*** Duchess of Bond, when her last child was born* was no exception. # 

t Official account. 
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attitude of affairs* arofetcl that ‘various {Schemes and proper 

.sitions were discussed. The first object of tie republ i cai^Ji ad 
been triumphantly accomplished. The people were . armed; 
numerous and well-appointed Civic Guard under command of Maiiin 
himself had been secured. The next step resolved on wife to 
secure the Arsenal, which, from time immemorial, rightly or 
wrongly, had been viewed as Ijie citadel of Venice. No spot in 
Venice' indeed, is more lit tirfrately associated with its ancient great- 
ness, than its celebrated Arsenal. It was commenced in J304 by 
Andrea Pisano, and completed in course of twenty years, although 
subsequently enlarged and improved. Its tfalls and tower^,’ macebio-. 
latod an<l crenulated, embrace a circuit of nearly two miles. It 
has four basins ; and the (Jock-yards, work-shops, foundries, &c., 
surrounding, are almost numberless. Its graceful arches, surmount- 
ed, by antifpie shields and inscriptions, and its ponderous pillars 
» 

» with tlicir chaste capitals, render its architecture, almost as observ- 
able Pr decoration, as for its antiquity and strength. The Porta 
Leone, with its trophies of ancient Grecian art, the armory, with its 
strange weapons and instruments of torture, the Model-room, \yitH^ 
its representation of the famous liuccniaur, and its extensive rope- 
walk, or the tower of the Ta„a, erected a century and a half siuee, 
are among the most striking objects it presents. 

To rouse # and ‘ concentrate the people who still retained & m<?st 
enthusiastic, yet reverential, regard for the old Republic, dctepltO itlP 
its traditional horrors, Manin proposed* that the ancient battle-qry-r— 
Viva San Marco ! — with which Venice had become “ Mistress of 
the Seas and the glory of the whole earth,” should again be raised;. 
With the pristine splendor of Venice under the auspices of tlie 
Winged fdon of St. Mark, no gondolier even was so debased as Upt to 

i • 

be intimately familiar ; albeit, he knew but little, and that but by 
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ydim tradition, of her tymiujy, and notiuii^^f course, by experience. 
Vjjpf Sdn Marco J Jn these three words was embodied whole 
j^n turies of most brilliant and wonderful history — yet, history 
which the humblest son of Venice could read and comprehend. 
The word <-onst tin lion, on the contrary, conveyed to his mind no 
distinct or tangible idea whatever, even were it comprehensible at all. 
Viva San Marco ! became, lhetwfoi£, at once tb^ jfiotlo, and tlio 
Winged Lion became tho- device of “•Young Venice 4 
On the mornihg of the 22nd, Marinovieh, despite the counsel 
and entreaties of his friends, and especially of those of the Vice 
Atffnirnl — General Dc*Martini, repaired, at his usual hour, to tho 
Arsenal, but not by his iisu.*# route, or to his usual entrance, Ho* 
avoided the principal portal, beside which stand the old iimw of 
Athens, brought by 44 Morivdiii the PeloponeMaque” two centuries 
ago from Mount llyniettus, and widely for more than ‘twenty 
centuries before, even from the date of the* baUlb *J^ Marat 
stood in like manner iho guardians of the capital of Greeufnmd of 
its port, the famed Piraeus. Nut by this entrance <^id tile doomed 
Marinovieh,' following the suggestion of friends, and, prompted by a. 
vain and .tardy prudence, seek admission to his post; and by this 
very act of “prudence’ hi* fate urns, perhaps, precipitated, A 
side door at which he applied was found locked, and one of tho 
conspirators who was despatched for a key apprised* hi* ooiumdos 
that their victim was in their power. Alarmed by the shouts of tho 
approaching meb, the unhappy man, now too late, sought a hiding 
pl|Ce in a tower near tho Porta Nuova. Hut floors were hurst 
Qpcn, the crowd, rushed in, and, tin the upper landing of the. stair- 
case’ stood the Commandant with twiy)LstoIs and a drawn sword in 
his hands. “ Would you take me alive or dead V 1 was his despe- 
rate demand. “Alive l” was the stern reply: and instantly his 
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. weapons were wrested ij’om his gr^p, his bod/, was impaled otf A 

; pike, and,. dashed to the floor, was dragged b/the feet dow^tho 

staircase to tlie bottom. “ A priest !” was the only prayer ^ : 

the wretched man. . “ Next Ayeek !” was the bitter response— a 

response long since taught by his own lips to tlie importunate. 

Frightfully mangled — mutilated by a thousand wounds from a 

thousand wedpoqs, lon£ after # lifediad fled the infuriated Arscnalotti 

continued to insult the senseless carcase of their abhorred despot. 

. • * * 

• ' “ Thus died this had man,’* says the oflicial notice of his death, 

*“by the hand of God for the horrid plot to destroy a country of 

. which he was an unworthy son,” — for Manriovjch was himself* by 

* 1 ' 

' birth a Venetian. 

This was lamentable; yet; deeply as we* may lament, wo can 
hardly winder at the result. In the eloquent words of another*— 
u \ vr e deplore, tlie outrages which accompany revolutions. But, the 
violent tl;e .outrages, the more assured wo feel that a revolu- 
tion ib(X necessary . The violence of those outrages will always be 
proportioned to tha ferocity *and ignorance of the people : and the 
ferocity and ignorance of the people will be proportioned to the 
^oppression and degradation under which they, have teen accustomed 
to ImV* But, though we may wonder not at the oeduntenee of 
^this bloody catastrophe, what we may wonder at, and what, indeed, 
cam be viewed only as incomprehensible, is the insane rashness of 
the unhappy man in returning to the scene of his doom. Equally 
incomprehensible, also, is his utter dereliction- from duty — a derelic- 
tion which Achy have cashiered him* had he survived, in not de- 
manding of Count Zichy, the Military Governor, a guard for 
post entrusted to his discretion 'and defence, if not for his personal 
pik>tec£$h*j and even more incomprehensible and reprehensible is 

* Mftcatiloy. 
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u%fefct of 11^3 jewel's all ' ; ^}%Wk’sj| Place to sent], from the 

^TWftM^ga^rwoir a^jjilo defence. But the ' old Counts ralHy and' 

Jdfchy tltroughouAie w hole insurrection "stem to have been stricken 

’with judicial blindness, or to liavo been- utterly incapacitated by the 

extremity of bodily terror for the ’most common exercise of’ tho 

most common powers. No wonder, that the superstitions masses of 

1 toman Catholic Venice should Ji a ve vievfad the Me o? ^his bad 

man as “a real miracle of lYovid^ee No wonder tluft. aufon- 

■> 

isbed at his insane return to his post, after an escape from destruction 
so narrow, it was declared in the official bulletin of bis death, that, 

% “ by the special permission of Heaven, blinded by obstinacy, he ■ 

, rushed on a fate which savej* Venice from destruction and insured 

• 

her immediate liberation from the barbarian yoke.” No wonder 
that, on < \ cry wall and every column. of Venice, on the evening of 
; the same day, appeared in flaming posters these startling wor^js — ■ 

“ Giudhlo <Ji Dio! 'Vim Maria Sal vat rice ^U*Vrnt;:>a ! Vi wo 

V 1 . ^ ■ 

!<i Repahlim Vcneta ! Vim V Ilatia ! V^v<irioNi0& r l'ho 
infamous traitor who for years tyrannized cruelly over all in his 
power — tho vile Satrap of the Aulic iniquities of Vienna — the 
hated tool of crime, has, by God’s hand, been stricken with that ’ 
* chastisement so long merited and defied ! Jlis hand — his soul 
sold to Austria, — thirsted only for blood ! God’s finger, like that of 
the .angel of Israel in Egypt, marked the last hour *>f his peufidy. 
lifed to all he had seen, deaf to all he had heard, he rushed on 
Lis doom. lie died — died in torments — a second ITiniv!” * 

.The slaughter of Marinovich was the breath vjuch loosened the 

L * Prina—CWef of Police of Milan niuler tilt French rule— torn in pieces by tho people 
streets, ft is sakl that tho man who struck Martnovich the fatal blow was subse- 
quently appointed chief keeper of tho Forest of flio Montello above Tmvisro, and after- 
wards a. master workman in the. Arsenal, a position which he hejfl until the final 
capitulation. 
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av?danchej. One migh^su ppose that the prior sjaug 
^jieir unoffending, fellow-citizens; Avould more effectually have 1 ‘re^jsC'd 
the .Venetians. And it had roused them. To that rash act,' cloud- 
less, is directly traceable this second — this retributive deed of bipod. 
, * •. viv 

Deeply had vengeance been sworn, and with difficulty had its. im- 

t 

mediate gratification been postponed by the more wise republican 
chiefs. ( ,An aftieYnpt, which, on tfee IS tlx, could have met. only cer- 
tain defhat* on the 22nd might prove, and did prove, triumphantly 
successful. There \Wis'on the 13th no Civic Guard — the people had 
no arms — and the very act which roused popular insul>ordiiiation 
demanded a popular police for the maintenance of order. Tin 
' ■ Ci\i<*. Guard was secured — arms were •secured,' and the return of Ma 

r , 

rinovich to the Arsenal on thee morning of the 22nd, and the seen* 
of violence which ensued, affording a pretext for an immediate d'e- 
map d for the delivery of that important post to the , protection of 
th&vCiyic Gilarjjl- .would almost seem to justify tlie popular belief ii 
the spW,l providenc|of God. No doubt the. schemes of the repub 


licanp wore wisely conceived and deeply laid; but, tiny could hardh 
have embraced — yet might not very deeply deplore — the* death ol 
Marinovich, si nee his life had lx*cn saved only the evening . previou: 
with great dilliculty, aixl only hy tin* unlooked-for appearance o( 
Maniu with his Civic Guard at tli-e Arsenal; while his ultimate 
doom was thoi direct result of a rashness so utterly foob hardy, tba 
it must have been utterly unforeseen. No doubt Man in was read’ 
, with his citizen soldiery to march to the Arsenal, or to any othe 
important point, au instant’s warning- on that momentous 22n< 
•day of March ; and had Count Kichy been equally ready with , hi 
Croats, he would never have been forced to sign a disgraceful capita 
lation, and the Mistress of the Adriatic would not that day, atie&s 
have changed masters. . 
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of fef&rinovich Wasthe fcorjh to the Revolution of 
and, in a 'pace of time incredibly brief, the entire city was 
in a blaze of conflagration 1 From Mestre to the Lido, from Btnw 
no to the Giudecca, went up the wjld slogan — n Fuorilo Sir a idem I 
]$&rte ai Tedcschi /” Away with the foreigners ! Death tq tho 
Germans ! This was tho signal for Manin to act, 'At, the head of 
only two hundred men of the CWc Guard, led % by*Majo$ Olivieri, 
he marclu'd at once to the Arsenal byway of thcMulo, and jV.rompto- 
rily demanded the keys. Tho demand was refused. The gates 
were then forced, .the most important posts were occupied without 
effusion of blood, the- armory was. entered and its contents distributed, 
and tlie acting Commandant, Vice-Admiral Do Martini, was made \ 
prisoner. Members of the Civic Guard to the number of more 
than fixe hundred had now reached the spot, and the Arsenal was 
declared to be in their possession. Major Bodai, at the. a 

body of marine troops, made up principally Venetians, .h-ifcjyg 

ordered them to tire on a company of the Guard encount#?^ on the 
Via del Giardini * was not only disobeyed, but wu # s impaled on his 
own sabre* by one of bis own lieutenants. The soldiers then grounded 
their, arms, tore out the Austrian pompon from their caps and re- 
placed it with the tricolor e<5ekado. This example was followed by 
all the Italians of the garrison, by all tho ArsmulolG, as well as by 


alLfche naval troops on tho spob The artillery battalion of G rent- 
iers which had come up and opposed the guns of the Civic Guard, 
— (which guns subsequently proved not to have been charged) — 
with loaded .cannon and lighted linstocks, laid d«>wn their arms on 
-the first invitation. All the vessels, as yell as all the arms and mu- 
nitions of war contained in the Arsenal fell, of course, into the hands 
<$>Manin, and the free tri-color superseded the imperial red and 

* A street leading to the’Pablio Gardens. 

ic* 
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white at the peak of tl|? guard-port corvette, fc m modi 
riatfrig Col. Graziani to the com in ami, already twice vacated' i^a 
single day, the eloquent Advocate addressed the multitude in a few 
of those vigorous sentences which he so well knew how to rnuko 
effective. Then unfolding the glorious old standard of St. Mark 
found in tl]f Arsenal, and drawn forth, at length, after a lapse of 
fifty yea*s, from sgme secret rqccpfcaclc of the past, lie led the people 
up the Molo, a distance of mefre than a mile, with shouts of “ Viva 
San Marco ! Viva la Hepublica /”• to the great square of the 
capital. 

“ But where, during the enactment of these ‘ strange scenes, was 
the Austrian garrison of more than sift thousand men which held 
possession of Venice ?” The question may well bo asked, and it is 
as easily answered. They were in their respective barracks ! 
“ And the civil and military Governors, Counts Palffy .and Zichy, 
wh&'g were they Vj> "They were in the vice-regal palace, almost be- 
side thetivielves with terror, vainly seeking counsel from their equally 
terrified counsellors 1 The incompetence — the cowardly inaction of 
these men is incredible! Not one measure bad they taken to arrest 
the insurrection now raging in Venice ! They had not enforced 
respect to the flag they had sworn to ntiintain with their blood, but 
had suffered it to he torn down and replaced by a symbol of rebel- 
lion. * They had not sought to secure the safety of the German 
troops, nor the loyalty of the Italian; while J Venetians were per- 
mitted to retain undisturbed possession of- the Arsenal and of the 
corvette which protected the port. Pdlff/ .was a Hungarian ; but 
lie had passed most of his life in* Italy and. was,, personally exceed- 1 
■ higly popular. Ho was cx-ojjicio President of the Central Congre- 
gation, Sapregandi, a Venetian, being his Vice-President. A J %n 
pf his fell at Ft es burg in ’49, fighting against the Hungarian*. Tho 
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nfoutt)' of l'iilily^jiandor is said lo be one the oldest, noblest, and 

‘ 'VV(?ahhi<‘>l iu 1 ImJ^arv. 

> ' ' ... 

Zichy was also of Hungarian origin* and belonged to a noble, 

powerful, and somewhat extensive family, lie had three brothers, 
and the name frequently occurs in the story of Austria and Hun- 
gary in ’48-0. It was, possibly, a son of his who was hanged by 
(Jersey as a traitor. In his early life he had been* a Stave, high- 
toned soldier ; but now, though but fifty years old/ emasaulafed by 
dissipation and prematurely old, he had long felt his incapacity for 
.the responsible station he filled, and had desired recall to Vienna. 
TJiat desire should ImVe been gratified. It was not. When, there* 
fore, lie did return, it was iy deep disgrace, only to bo rendered yet 

deeper by the sentence of a court-rpaHial.* 

• 

+ There, is some romance attached (.o Count Zichy's career — if rumor is not oven ial> er 
than usual. .y?bcn qnitea y<mth, he Was attached to the Embassy of Prince Estorhszy 

at i.unaoiu > On l»is return, he became. the. lover of a • tuliful gipsey*^rl~ oducutAl her - 

* - , • * 

was mrc.ons to marry her, and iinally wont with her to Bon, \^ Jhtu they 
children. Subsequently he {rave her a castle jfri Hungary and married lady, at 

PqpiIi, President, of the Council at Pcslb, Imperial Counsellor at Vienna, commandant 
of Fiume— finally ho was sent to Venire. Hero ho is said to hav# led a most licentious 
life, and the Princess of Bolgiojoso uttiibutes Ids rornrvbable in firmness of purpose to an 
intrlguS with h Milanese girl of the humblest extraction,- of whom he was foolishly fond. 



CHAPTER V 

liVACC \TION. 

* ' 

Ok the morning of the 2 2d of March, there appeared in the offi- 

cial Gazette a notice front the Central Congregation of the city of 

Venice, that, in view of existing emergencies, it had been thought 

proper to invite to a seat in its counsels some of the most exten- 
o 

sivjely -known and ‘highly esteemed of the* citizens of the place, not 
*memb(aV v /)f that body. In Accordance with this notice, there as- 
sembled, at the hour of ten of that morning, at the Palace of the 
Municipality, the Podesta Oorrer, with the six Assessors and I heir 
Secretary, together with the citizens Poali, KevccHn, Avesaui, Pin- 
clierlc, Castclli, and Costi, who had be<*n invited, as mentioned, to 
assist in the. deliberations. Thus assembled, they were discussing 
the state of affairs and the measures proper * to be taken, when 
intelligence arrived that the hated Colonel Marinovich, Command* 

, , - «f? f 1 ■ • 

ant of the Arsenal, had been killed by the Arsendfaiti , and that 
Olivieri, Chtef of the Civic ' Guard of the .Ses tie-re di Gastello, m 

t* ' ■ ■ • \ 

* w hich the Arsenal is situated, had with his troop occupied the 
-place, and had despatched another troop to take'^osscssion of tho 
, Goletta Guardaporto, or Guard-ship, La Gltmenza y a corvette of 
•sixteen guns, lying at anchor in tho Canal of St/ Xf$a*k. Almost 
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upunkhis startling nUnouncetnen L appeared Lhc Advo- 
'"cS^e Angelo MeugJldo/ C.oinniamlant of the Civic < «uard, who had 
been previously com missioned by the Municipal Council it) wait oil 
the civic and military Governors^ of Venice Counts Taitly and 
Zichy, and demand the evacuation of the Arsenal by the Croats. 

w ■ % 

lie now reported, that he had been favored with an audience by 
these functionaries, in presence of £he Vice Admiral MartinSand the 
council <>f the government; that, iu« reply to his demand, it was 
remarked, that the requisitions of the Municipality were rapidly in- 
creasing, and that it was to be apprehended, that, were even the 
demand now' advanced acceded to, like«those which had already 

been granted, still other demands would be preferred, and order in 

» 

the city would not yet be restored. It was desirable, therefore, 
frankly to, be advised of the real intentions of the city. To this 
Menguldo answered, that order would not be restored untij all 
means of defence and. offence were yielded to tV.cili^ns. “ 
that is neither more nor less than abdication*!” cried u It 

can not be granted. Nevertheless* you are desired to request the 
Municipal Council -to present. itself before the go\ eminent, and 
explain the wishes of the people.” I hit scarcely bad this refusal to 
surrender the Arsenal to thm people been uttered, before shouts in 
the ria/za beneath the windows of the Palace announc'd that sur- 
render to be already complete ! 


* it is not improbable, that the father of the Advocate MengaJdo was tho < hovaiier of 
thatimmo, with whom Lord Byron had a swimming match in Mil, at Venice, together 
With an Englishman named Sooth *Mongaldo was then 30, Sony. 2«’ 1, Byron. 30. Jtyron 
took tho palm. JlowaS in tho water four hoars and twenty minute, and swain «oino 
four or live miles, ^nd up the whole length ojf the grand eat ml, from the direction of the 
Lido towards Santa < J^ara. On leaving Venice, Byron gave his friend Alf-ngjddo* as a 
tioai^&n,ir s a cross of the Legion d’ JTonnpur found at "Waterloo. Tho chey^ter had been 
himself decorated by Napoleon. 
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The AsM-mlilv haviqg hoard the report of Aleiigahlo* t 
despatched a deputation, consisting of the Pouosta, with the dele- 
gates Miehiol, Media, Avesani, Piucherlo, Fabris, and Mengahlo 
himself, to wait on the two Governors, and' demand, that, for the 
tranquillity of the city, and to prevent the needless effusion 0 of 
blood, the government should be reposed in the liands of the ci li- 


lt was nearly four o’clock *, when this deputation was introduced 
into the presence of the Civil Governor, whom they found surround- 
ed by bis council. It was received with bitter reproaches by Count 
Palfty, who declared that, imputations against the government had 
been circulated among the people for /.ho express purpose of causing 
agitation ; and, proceeding C> enumerate them, he pronounced 
them, with great vehemence, utterly false, and was ppuring out 
indignant denunciations without stint, when, he was unceremonious- 
ly intcrrupU'd hv Avesani. with the remark— w Are wc invited 
here, ;*^furmeily, to‘A>e reproached, or to negotiate V 7 At this cool 
interrupt^, the old Count became yet more furious, but observed 
that his words were directed''" not to Avesani, but to the Podesta^v 
and the others who had promised, that, upon tho granting of the 
people’s wishes respecting a Civic Guryd, order should be restored ; 
whereas, both the disorder and the demands were on the' iucrease. 
lie conclude*] by stating, that the Government Council was now 
assembled to hear these demands, and to decide whether’ they were 
such as could be discussed*,.. To this harangue the Podesta replied, 
that the. preeenf Reputation had been *scnt by the Municipality to 
communicate to his Excellency measures it was deemed -indispensa- 
ble to adopt, in order to prevent bloodshed, and that the Advocate 
Avesani would now, in its behalf, present therh. 

Avesani at once took the floor. lie said that tKb Governor must 
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i that no ^rdinavy demand was to be mado, or . .f \vl»i(*h 

i he Council of Government could ha\ <; cognizance; that all dis- 
simulation was vain; that there was no time to be, Jos4 : that, nu 
regly would, therefore, be madojto bis Excellency’s speech, nor 
would any discussion be admitted on the rights of the people, or 
the cause of their agitation, or the tardy concessions of* the govern- 
ment. Events demanded iustan television, ahd that d$cish\must be 
this — “ The Austrian Government abdicates its power!” • 

“If that be your demand,” indignantly rejoined T'nlfly, rising 
from bis chair, “I at onco renounce, all power, and, in accordance 
with my instructions, repose it in tire hands of the .Military Governor. 

Henceforth the city will treat) only with him.’ 1 

. * . \ * 

Avosani replied, that ho -had butihe moment before, by an acri- 

• 

dental opening of the door, caught a glimpse in the passage ot 
Count 7iehy, Commandant of the city and fortifications, aud degiiv.d 
that be might be at once summoned to’bear the <j*im^d and rej^n 
liis response. The request was ‘conceded, and tlTe OUi^Kovornot' 
immediately announced to bis military colleague that the deputa- 
tion had preferred defffands, whiclf it was impossible should ho 
entertained by himself and council; ami that, therefore, he deposed 
all bis powers into the hands <nf the Commandant of the Oily and 
Forts ; desiring him at thp sarno time to spare, as much as was con- 
sistent with the discharge of his stern duties, that monumental, and 
beautiful capital, which they both loved so much. The. Commandant 
expressed surprise at this request and. ^pronounced it inadnmsnhlo. 
nis Ipug residence in Venice, he said, had inspired him 4 \vith pro- 
found affection for her ; but, much as he loved Venice, his duty 
was dearer than her welfare, and this duty, he added, would bo rig- 
orously discharged.. . 

“ Then our do.mand is refused V’ said Avesani. “TSoitso; but 
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upon *your Excellency will rest all llie bl^dslied 
announcement will cause.” . - *' W*Wj ' 

44 Your demand requires . modification,” was the . coocilfHory 
response. 

, “ Modification !” cried Avesani : “ It is*too late P and ho once 

1 'f' . > ’ i 'i 

began readmg^tenns of abdication already drawn up, \vhic^fce held 
i n* his hapd. ^ 

44 lstl/The German troops, "and all troops not Italian, will evacu- 
ate Venice;* Tho Italian troops will remain.” 

44 Impossible !” exclaimed the Count. “ We will fight!” 

44 Be it so,” quietly rejoined the Advocate, about to depart; 44 wo 
will fight”; . * 

44 But to consent to such a •'demand would cost me my head!” 
faltered the Governor. . 1 

“There are more. heads in peril than your Excellency’.* just at 
UGfisent,” dr^j^ answered Avesani. 

44 1 lately orders from Vienna — ” 

44 Your Excellency will receive no furtliei orders from Vienna.” 

• - 44 A few hours for r* (lection — ” 

■“Nut a moment ! Too much time has been already wasted ! 
Each hour, each minute, the ‘worl? «of blood may begin,! Tho 
demand is Spartan — it requires a Spartan answer.”*, 

‘‘•But a portion of the troops”—- -began the Count — “ should they 
be unwilling to depart — ” k 

“Every .Teuton must go^pr his blood boon his own head !” was 
the stern Response; “/JThere can. be no tialf Pleasures now — no tem- 
porizing.” 

44 Then the demand must be accorded,” said Zichy, sadly. 

“ The Second demand,” continuqd^he Advcw[^^ this— 44 The 
troops shall depart immediately for Trieste, and by sea” 
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gpf cannot; prevent tliO troops from rejoining their respective 
1 they milfc depart uniter protection of the forts,” urged 
di^fcfouht. 



Srnfe forts, also, must be evacuated,” replied Avquani. “ Besides, 
tht Venetians have no wish to present to their brothers of the pro- 
vince -a^body ofVoops, of which they have themselves become tired 
and 8$ -happily free : in fact, we have no wjsh* lbr a- fingityVustrian 
soldier on our Lombardo- Veneto soil ?’ 

The Count attempted to reply, but bvery objection was cut short 
by the declaration, that discussion was impossible, and that the de- 
mand must cither be accorded, or responded to by force. 

“ Thou it is accorded,” said Zichy. 

“ Tin- third denuind,”*continuc<^vosani, 44 is this” — 44 The mate- 
rial of war of evi . kind remains at Venice.” 

Tlvre was th same refusal, the same persistency, the same final 


Imved' accord. 

9 

“ 4 th. The military chests remain at Venice.” 

“But the pay of the troops and their transportation” — 
w ‘Both shall Jbe provided ” interrupted the Advoc/lte. 

‘ And the extra pay foi three .months, which is always paid to 
the soldier on his discharge?” inquir'd the Count. 

This demand was, at first, opposed, but was finally granted. The 
‘'fourth condition was then agreed to like its predecessors. Tho 

j. ’ < • » 

fifth and final’demand was this— u The two Governors shall remain* 
as hostages for the complete execution of the Convention.” 

To this Count Palffy most earnesll^objocted. Possibly the old"' 

• • 

man’s perceptions of peril in longer continuance at Venice, and his 
desire to depart were quickened at tho moment by the shout of 
the slaughterers of Marinovich beneath tho windows — “One morel’ 
He urged, thsflpBaving resighed his office before the Gonventioh was 
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opened, and having tak, n n no part in it, the .nc^psijro could huye no 
propriety with reference to him. lie appealed, also, to ^vesani, 
whether he had not always deported himself id .©dice as a min of 
honor, undeserving* treatment like this? iVV 

w Yes,”* replied the Advocate, “ you have always acted with 
honor and flection towards Venice until recently ; but, during the 
three mouths hist, past, you have committed grave faults,* and .have 
been guilty of acts of oppression’ even * surpassing your orders from 
Vienna — your orders from that man who boasts himself ti^e JJestor 
of diplomacy — Metternieh, yet, whose obstinate and blind opposi- 
tion to the torrent of the time has conducted, the Austrian monarchy 
to the very verge of the precipice.” 

Count Ziehy, also, objected / to being' retained as a hostage. 
Necessarily, in the execution of the Convention, lie should bo the 
last to leave. Why, therefore, subject him to the mortification of a 
specific condition ^o-the same effect? And ho was so Urgent in his 
entreaties^that some member of the deputation interposed in his 
behalf. ' 

i . *■, 4 

“ Well,” said Avesani, yielding,, at length, to the general solicitav\ 
tion, and extending Ids hand to the. Count — “give me your word of 
honor, General, that you will bo the la«t to. depart, and your wish 
shall be observed.” , 

. Tjiis parole .was, of course, given, and a stipulation was-^mbodied 
in the Convention, that a steamer should be placed at the disposi- 
tion of his Excellency to transport himself and suite, with thejast 
remaining snldiei^ fropi Venice. It was, also, stipulated, at the 
instance of the Count, that transportation, should be provided for 
the families of all the civil and military officers, and for those of the 
soldiers. The convention was then ||ccuted Sn.^^hoat^6nd .of 
lhe*priginal documents being placed in the hands, , of his 'Excellency, 
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,tKe -Lieutenant, Fidd Marshal, late Commandant of t.ho City ami 
Forts of Venice, Count Ziehy, and the other being committed to the 
deputation, to be Solemnly deposited in flio archives of the city. 

1 It" was now six o’clock, two hours having been consumed in these 

• _ # 

important transactions, and the deputation, departing from the 
1 *al aee, .pro claimed to the people, assembled in immense multitudes 
in the Place St. Mark, that the Austrian ride in Yen fro ha^ ceased. 

Such were the circumstances attending the capitulation of the 
Austriau Government iu Venice, on the 22nd day of March, 1 $48. 
We are left in doubt upon ho point in the ont.ire transaction, inas- 
much as a precise at?d detailed account of the whole inteniow, 
signed by the deputation, •appeared in placard the same evening, 
pasted at every corner, to whiclNwtis subjoined the Convention 
itself and a Proclaibation to the people.* The -Convention was as 
follows ■ — • 

• * 

“ IUs Excellency, the Signor Count Luigi j’alfty, Governor* of 
the, Province of Venice, in order to jfvoid an effusion ofjdood, and, 
having been informed by his Excellency, the Count Giovanni Correr, 
the Podesta of Venice, and by the, Municipal Assessors, and by other 
.citizens delegated for the purpose, that this would be impossible, 
except upon the conditions •umlcrscri bed— -deposed his powers into 
the hands of , Ilia Excellency, the Signor Count Fcrdinando Ziehy, 
Gornmagdant of jthe City and , Forts,. warrMy recomfnonding Jo the 
said Signor Commandant to exercise great consideration for this 
- " . ^ ' )■ 

♦ * Capitolacione Del Goferno AvMriaco in Jfonezia , Addi 22 M<irr.o, 1 S 43; Da^ 
TAfy'drio Pietro Mitsui al Polite, di S. Moist. (Tip. Merl^)" Tills singular docu- 
malit is now exceedingly rare— all Copies ^bmul on tli« n't urn of the Austrians having « 
been destroyed, ^together with all oilier records of the revolution or lvpuMie of ’4S-9, 
whatsoever— the only copies spared being those tn the archives of the. fon ign Consulates. 
Detection of a jcpptfof this “ Gapitolazicme ” in tho possession of a Venetian at the present 
time would bede&t&a&i warrant for mutant arrept. 
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beautiful and monumental city, for which ho '/(Count PaUly) had 
always .professed the most Vivid affection and the most loyal attach- 
ment, and which it afforded him pleasure anew to repeat. In* con- 
sequence of this recommendation, the Signor Count Zichy, impressed 
' ■ * 1 # 
with the urgency of circumstances,’ and with the same desire to avoid 

useless effusion of blood,* has agreed witl^ the - undersigned to 
establish the following Convention*. — 

1. — JYotn this moment the -civil and military government, both 

of land arid sea, ceases, being remitted to the hands of a Provision- 
al Government to be established, and rtow assumed by the citizens 
undersigned. 1 

2. — The troops of the Regiment lynsky, as well as of that of 
the Croats, the Artillery of fcaid, the corps of Engineers, shall 
abandon the city and all the forts, and ail the Italian troops and the 
Italian officers shall remain at Venice. 

, 3. — The rqaleHd «of war, of every kind, shall remain itt Venice. 

4. — The transportation of the troops shall ensue immediately, by 
all possible means, by the # way of Trieste^ by sea. 

5. — The families of the officeVS and soldiers shall depart, and 
shall be protected, and means of transportation provided for them, 
by the Government about to be instituted. - 

(>. — All civil officers, Italian, and not Italian, aha^bc protected in 
theli’ r persons, families at*l goods. ’ • -/* 

. 7. — His. Excellency, the . Signor Count Zichy; gives his parola d ’ 
onore to remain the last in Venice, to secure the execution of. the 
above conditions. A steamer will bo pimped at the disposal of IJis 

* If this were the motive for evacuation, it proved fallacious. The seventeen 
months’ sie^'e of Venice caused greater “ eftusion.-Of blood”— groatoi. destruction of life 
and property, than would any act, however severe, to quell the rebellion of ^ jjfrch ’4$. 
Besides, wliy are garrisons supplied with carbine^$rfd bayonets, If there is to be sqch 
chariness in the * l effusion of blood?” 
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Excellency for the transportation of his person, and the persons of 

■ - _ i 

his suite, and those of the best soldiers win# shall remain. 

81— All the cluests shall remain, sufficient money for the pay and 
transportation of the troops being taken out. The pay shall be 
gi^en.for three months. 

Executed in Souble original. (Signed) Count Ziehy, Field Alar- 

> V t ft * 

sbal, Commandant of the City and Forts^ Giovanni Correr, Luigi 
Alichief, Dataico Afedin, Pietro Falftis, Gio. bVaneesco Avosani, 

t 1 • 

Angelo ’Mcngaldo, Commandant, Leone Pinclierlc : witnesses, 
Francesco Pott.' Beltrame, Antonio AIuzzani,Coslantmo 'Alborti.”’*' 
The following Proclamation completed the placard : — 

“ VIVA VENEZIA ! VIVA PlTALIA! 

OvnzKv.il the victory is oursjVithout blood! 'Flu; Austria,!! 
Government, civil and military i is fallen! Honor -to the brave 
Civic (Guard l " The undersigned, your follow- citizens, have stipula- 
ted a solemn Treaty. A Provisional. Government vvi]l,/bc institute,*! ; 
meau while, compelled by. tlu^ necessity of the moment, it has been 
assumed temporarily by the undersigned. The Treaty will be pub- 
lished this day iu an appropriate supplement of our Gazette. V ioa 
Venezia ! Vi va VI la l i a ! 

Venice, March 22 , 184&” 

This Proclamation, like the preceding documents, bore the signa- 
tures of Correr, PodCsta, Alichief and Medin, Municipal ’Assessors, 
Fabris, Central Deputy, Mcngaldo, Commandant of the Civic 
Guard, Avesani, Advocate, f and Pincherle, Hebrew Banker. 

* ■ Literal translation. The military chests proved to con tam*3(i/)00, 0(H) Austrian Lire — 
about $6,000,000 : the ** putUritl of war v amounted to 80,000 muskUs, with other arms ; 
the Italian soldiers remaining wore rfeariy 4,000 in number, and the Croats and (ieimaua 
sent oliehrly 3,000. 

t u The RcyoltitieTiS, not only of I&ly, but of all Europe have boc*^ raised and directed 
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Thus fell the Austrian power in Venice, with not one ollbrt to 
maintain it! Never ,wds there exhibited a more extraordinary in- 
stance of the paralyzing effect of panic. . A well-appointed garri- 


son of nearly seven thousand troops, in full and unquestioned j^os- 
session of a city like Venice, easily held, laid down their anris^tnfno 
bidding of a mere, mob — (so far as 'power was concerned) — without 


attemptijjg a jingle "blow ! Well may this event be viewed as 
amonir tbe v most wonderful of all the wonderful events of that re- 

° **; ; . 9 

markabfcepocii ; and, if it ‘astonished all to 'whoso knowledge it 


came, hardly less did it astonish those by whose cool intrepidity and 


dogged persistency, it had’ been accomplished. In view of the piti- 
able and humiliating scene of the capitulation in the (Jovernor’s 
Palace, there must be admittc^, for its comprehension, either a 
most imposing display of energy uu one side, or the presence of the 
most abject and deplorable imbecility and cowardice on the other. 
Judging from the. detailed 4 report of this conference, of which- trans- 
lation has beeh gv'en, and which it is not surprising the Austrian 
government should have subsequently “1uaDit\i.sted some zeal to sup- 
press it, it is probable there. -was , no Ju^k of either. The Advocates 
Avesani and Mengaldo proved themselves brave, firm men; and the 
Counts I’aUfy and Ziuliy proved tin- m selves very arrant cowards.** 


by lawyer.**/’ So says the London Tiroes/ In Venice, Mania, Ayej^ni, and Mengaldo ; U 
Florence, Gnerazzi; in Milaft, Casati;,in Hungary, Kossuth;- an^'-nifltoerous less promi- 
nent mimes all over. Europe, would seem to corroborate this* -. Ifi the American Involu- 
tion, lawyers took so active a part, that Burke called the couutry “ a nation of Lawyers/ 
Avesani w'aa on 6 of the most prominent advocates in Venice, son of the learned Karon 


Avesani. 

* “Of one of these worthies, it is related, that, terrified’ by the tragedy at the Arsenal, and 
* fit const ant apprehension of sharing the fate of iy arinovich, lie retired to his bed, from which 
ho emerged only w hen informed that ho must sign articles of capitulation. Tibia done, 
“ liicliard was himself lignin and, thanking God that lie might now devour hjto[|3Jj)ner 
in peace, ho at oneo seated himself at table, and commenced a valorous and' vigorous 
assault on the contents of his trencher 1 



SPEECH OF MANIN 


So rapidly had the events transpired winch have been detailed, 
that the sun had been gone but an hour when the capitulation 
was proclaimed to # the imirlense multitude which now swarmed the 
Place St. Mark. Among those were about Two thousand of tli* • 
Guard, with their chief, Mdnitt, at their head, who, in re 
spons&to onthiiijiastic Vivas, addressed them i^ono of his brief hut 
fiery harangues. ’ lie told them that their freedom was achieved — 
ihat a "Provisional Government would bo at once dMared-^ibat the 
independence of all ftaly would follow^ cemented by a Republican 
union to be ratified at Rome. Thus early in the struggle did 
Mania put forth the principle of Maz/hii — the independence- — - -not . 
alone of Venice and Lombardy, but the independence, union, and 
■ •■publicum m of all Italy. And it \vus amid enthuria-die shouts of 
I'd; a Maha! Viva livpahlica! that this eloquent man thus con- 
cluded : — u Venetians ! I know that you love me/ and, in the 
Maine of that love, l know you will permit jne to .enjoin upon^ ou 

* 0 1 ? , • 

moderation and order. Re joyous l — be exultant! — it is ydur 
light! — it is your duty! Put you will never forget t?> conduct 
yourselves with the dignity and propriety of men* worthy to be 
freef’ 

The* articles of tlio Convention wore carried out without d<*lay ; 
and the three thousand Croats and Germans were embatked for 
Ti iegte. This WaChatiou, however, was not unattended with some 
link.-, excitement, wliich, in one A) stance, menaced results, which 
might have utterly changed the whole face of affairs. The third 
article of the Convention declared — w The material of war of all 

kinds shall remain, at Venice.” Under this article the soldiers were , 

• 

re«purcd to leave behind them their arms.' This tin- th-rmnn 
lvinsk|brt5giincnl refused to do. Indignant at >vhat was deemed 
♦ f ‘ Vweziani l .V» ch< mi ornate' 
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designed disgrace, General Culoz ordered th< /non back to tlicir 
caserma , which was^pn She Rim degli JSchiavoni , looking upon tho 
Port, and barricaded the portals. Gun-boats, brought up from the 
Arsenal, were moored opposite*? to batter them down 
brave fallows absolutely and stubbornly persisted in ignpri^^e 
disgraceful, conditi^ of Zichy’s convention for ho\fh — some’ say for 
days. . Maniu, on the jother hand, as obstinately insisted on literal 
compli|^o^ith the terras o? ,t%e capitulation ; but he was over- 
ruled colleagues, and^unwisely the regiment was suffered to 

depart with the honors of war. 

That same evening, the 22nd of March, at nine-o’clock, the fort- 
ress of Malgbera, which defends the approach to Venice on the 
west, was occupied by the Civi^Guard of Mesfcre ; and on the suc- 
ceeding night, the fort of San Mice, which "guards tho entrance to 
the port of .Cbioggia, some twenty miles distant from Venice, was 
taken possession w of ( .by tlte citizens of the former place, ,#nd all the 
other forts and batteries which circle the Lagune shortly shared 

t> 1 • . 

the same fate. / r y^. < , , 

The possession of these fortresses, and especially,, of that of Mal- 
gliera, was of the utmost importance. Had they not been sur- 
rendered, they, could * not have boon t.aken, and the resistance of 
Venice would- have been materially shortened.., 

Immediately upon tmex^ition of the Contention, die deputa- 
tion of seven by which it had been signed, and by which tempo- 
rary rule in Venice had been assumed, appointed on.e of their number, 
Angelo Mengaldo^to act as Chief of tfye .Civic Guard, in place of 
Manin, who had previously resigned ; and, investing the former with 
their powers, g|,ve him in charge to form a Provisional (Jgyern- 
‘ ment. 

Meantime, Yhe Counts Zicby. and Patfly remained * prisoners on 
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parole in their palaces. Two days afterwards, they were both cm- 
barked with their unties on a steamer for Trieste. The light in 
which their conduct was viewed by the Imperial Government at 

Vienna may be inferred from the fact, that Zichy was subsequently 

• * 

condemned by a court martial at Olrnutz,* and that the humiliating 
apology of Pallly met with cool indifference. In this .apology, or 

“ explanation,” the Count expresses “ an afflicting feeling of sor- 

• • 

row,” which, no doubt, he felt — for, the loss of Venice; #but he 
solemnly protests, that he not only took no part in the capitulation 
of the garrison, but was absolutely in ignorance of the event until 
it had transpired 1 lLb states, that, immediately upon the com- 
mcm-eni' iit of the Revolution, he j>erceived the necessity of placing 
unlimited power into the hands of iW Military (Governor, which lie 
a.vordingly did, agreeably to existing laws, at two o’clock, i\m., on 
tin 1 ‘2 2d of March ! Subsequently, lie assorts, lie was placed under 
u’jiard m his own apartment, and was conducted # to th^ steamer f^r 
embarkation, without being suffered tT> communieTite with any one 
Wut his escort. Ou the 20tii of March, he made a full and detailed 
report of the whole at fair to the ministry. 11 is concluding words 
are these: — “ All then must be convinced, that l neglected no duty 
either before or after the u»ibi lunate catastrophe, as a servant of 
the state and as a man of honor.” J»ut poor Count Pallfy’s hopes 
deceived him. “ All” were not “convinced.” Indeed, very, few 
were convinced of anything — save his own deplorable weakness and 
incapacity. 

On the morning of Thursday, the. 23rd of Match, the Piazza of 
St. Mark contained all Venice. 'Uvo battalions of the Civic Guard 

* From Trieste Zicliy is said to have repaired to Jelliichieti ul A gram. win* nee ho dcs- 
p <tel»ed an apology for hit eonduet, to Vienna, (frdered to a forties iri SiloMn, tio ww 
there put under arrest. < oruleinned at Olinut/., lie v\ as bent to Kl&ycjifurth, but wad 
f.et at liberty the ensuing October. 
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were drawn out by thcyr Commandant, Mongaldo, and amid enthu- 
siastic shouts, which echoed throughout that magnificent square — 
shouts, which, for more than half a century, lftid been hushed — • 
Viva Venezia! Viva San Marco! Viva Rcjmblica ! Viva, 
V Italia ! Viva Manin ! — the Republic was proclaimed, a Provi- 
sional Government was nominated, and upon the tri-color of liberty 
was solemnly'invoked a benedictjpn by Monico, the venerable Pa- 

c o 

triarch ©f Venice.* The members of the Provisional Government 
were nine in number — Daniele Manin, President, and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; Nicolo Tomraaseo, Minister of Worship and In- 
struction; Antonio Paoluzzi, Minister of Marine; Jacopo Castclli, 
of Justice; Francesco Solera, of War$ Pietro Paleocapa, of Public 
Works; Francesco Camerata, <*f Finance; Leone Pinched o, a Jew, 
of Commerce ; and Angelo Toffoli, Arliere,'\ who had been efficient 
with the people, who was connected with the Cabinet as Minister of 
Aats, thought witfiput portfolio, or specific trust. 

Among^ the earliest decrees of the Provisional Government was 
that establishing a standard, which, as the symbol of the Republic 

i 

of Venice of the nineteenth century, was thenceforth to float from 
the masts of St. Mark, so long as that republic continued to stand. 
The standard of the Old Republic, which for fourteen centuries had 
led the Occan-Queon to glory, had been of royal purple or of snowy 

* A* good poet, nfi elegant writer, and an excellent man, though rather Austrian in sen- 
timent and predilection. His installation to the Patriarchal o/Iico in March, 1817, thirty- 
one years before almost to a day — is said to have presented one of the most pompous 
ecclesiastical pageants that even Venice ever beheld, a portion of which was a procession 
of 650 priests marching Around the Piazza with bell and book, cross and candle. The Aulio 
Council at Vienna, in its programme of 11k ceremony, prescribed “ a coach and four 
horses,”— a prescription wonderfully “ German to the matter,” says P»yron, who mentions 
1 ho event in a letter to Murray. “A coach and four horses’’ in St. Mark's Square! A 
barge aud twelve rowers in Hyde Park! 

t Artisan. Toffoli was a tailor. In like manner, “ Albert Ouvrier,” in Paris. 
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white,* charged with (he device of the Winged Lion of St. Mark in 
gold. The standard of the New Kepul>Jie was of three colors — 
given nearest the staff, white in the middle, red at the end, while 
alxyc, on a white field bordered by*the three colors, was the golden 
lion the flag tjms uniting the symbols and associations of the 

Venice of the past with those of the Laly of the present. The de- 

• • 

tree by which this standard was iTis tinned, bears Mate March -7, 
and thus concludes : — u The tricolor is, the common banner of all 
Italy, implying Italian unity. The lion is the special symbol of one 
of the Italian family.” 

1 hit no celebration in Venice is complete which is not consc- 
CMled b\ (he solemnities of her religion. Upon all great occasions, 
an ancient z aiming of the Madonna, said to have been executed by 
Si. la.ke, which is preserved among the most precious treasures of 
the laihedral, is exposed to the gaze and ^idoratioa of the people. 
A similar painting is seen at Florence. This picture^ is said to have 
worked many miracles. In the autumn of V>1, it, was e.fposed for 
the worship of all Venice, and was even carried in precession around 
the Square of St. Mark, with a \iew to the cessation of a protracted 
season of rain, which it was apprehended would blast the vin- 
tage — albeit, no effect on the hea\ens was observable. Hut 
now, it was not to implore, blit to celebrate a miracle, that the old 
painting was exhibited to the ptople ; and no wonder that *tho 
Venetians, superstitious beyond all belief, in view of the extraordinary 
occurrences of the twenty-four hours last past, should cry out, as 
they did, with one voice, when the Madonna was elevated before 
their eyes — ‘‘ The downfall of Marinoxich, the Virgin’s first miracle !” 

* Uoth colors are cited by chroniclers; but purple has the preference. At the Imperial 
coronation at Milan in 1SS8, Venice was represented by a standard of purjfle with a blazon 
of azure and emerald — the sky and the sea. 
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In tliis general and enthusiastic inauguration of the Republic of 
Venice, only two members of the numerous corps of foreign con- 
suls oflioially participated. These were the ^Consul-General of 
France, and the Consul of the United States — the late William A. 
Sparks of South Carolina ;* and, of these two, the latter was by far 
the most prominent. In person, he assisted at the celebration ; and 
the bright stripes and stars of our own glorious republic waved fra- 
ternally beside, the tri-color of young Italy, amid exultant shouts — 
“ Viva <jli Stall Unltl ! Viva la tj ramie 12c pub l lea ! Viva il Con- 
sole Americano /” It was a strange spectacle this recognition of an 
ancient republic, so long dead, once more revived, by a sister repub- 
lic six thousand miles distant, which had been struggling into birth 
when the other was ceasing to exist ! The prompt recognition of 
the Venetian republic by the American Consul met a hearty re- 
sponse from President Manin ; and, in an autographic note, bearing 
Mate the iMth, wafni gratilieation is expressed; and the hour of 
one of tk at day is designated by the Provisional Government for 
special audience. 

The first ollicial act of the Provisional Government was most 
commendable; it wac to assure security to all strangers in Venice 
ol whatsoever nation, or political ciVfed. The socoiuj was equally 
so : it was to adopt as “Sons of the Republic” the sons of Eugenio 
Zo:i. who fell in the imissacre of the 1 Sth of March, in the Piazza 
of St. Mark — a decree as profoundly politic as it was just. On the 
same day a Provisional government was proclaimed by the towns of 
Kovigo, Treviso,* and Udine, which towns, together with all other 

* Mr. Sparks died of cholera at Venice during the bombardment by the Austrians, 
August, ’411. Ilia remains were disinterred, by order of the U. ri. Government, in July 
*51, and t-eni on board the L'a/.eo Independence,, at Trieste, for transportation, totho United 
Staten, fcco Vol II. 
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provinces of the old Venetian republic on terra Jirma , very shortly 
sent in their adhesion^. Each of those pi*>vinces, it, was decreed, 
should depute to Venice three counsel lors* which counsellors uniting 
with three others elected by the Capital herself, should on the l Oth 
of •die .ensuing month, assemble in the Ducal Jkilace, appoint a 
president, adopt tides for their own government, and maintain a di- 
rect and constant recommendatory correspondence witji the Admin- 
istrative Government. 

it may as well In? here remarked, that the promptitude with which 
Venice declared herself a republic, was viewed, at first, by no means 
favorably at Milan, and*evcn at Genoa. I>y the, patriots of those 
cities, it was decimal the duty of Venice to have awaited the expul- 
s!»»u of • \v'\ “ barbarian” from Northern Italy, before determining 
a form of government. Hut Milan and Genoa were situated far 
differently from Venice. The former cities might be assailed and 

n dun-d by Austrian, or even by Sardinian umis rf aimost any day, — 

• * 

e events proved, — despite all declarations and inaugurations of a 
repul»lic. l>ut the Ocean-Queen, once evacuated of foTeign foes, 
might boldly lift up her “ tiara of proud towers, ’’•circle* l by the 
protecting waves and a double zone of batteries ; and, for months^ 
liay , for years, even — as events also proved — defy all the power which 
Austria could array against her. Well, then, might she. proclaim 

herself an independent republic, — albeit she did so but provisionally 

• • 

- — even before the last Groat had teased to pollute her soil, — “well” 
might she do this, though, perchance, in so doing, she did “not 
wisely” 

The exciting events of the memorable 23rd of March closed with 

% 

a splendid illumination of the Fenicc Theatre, the entertainments of 
which were enlivened by a song written for the occasion in honor of 
the brave Civic Guard. 



CHAPTER VI. 

“ TIIE HOLY WAR.’ 1 

Three days have usually been deemed indispensable for tlie 
accomplishment of a Revolution on the Continent of Europe. 
But the revolution of 1848 in Venice was commenced and comple- 
ted* within a space muclq briefer — within the space, indeed, of about 
one-half of a siilglo day, and that day the 22nd day of March, 
exactly owe month subsequent to the commencement of the revolu- 
tion in Paris* Before that month had expired, every Austrian 
soldier had evacuated Venice; every port, battery and barrack was 
in the hands of the Republicans ; nearly every provincial town of 
the ancient Doyarfo had sent in its adhesion ; while a Provisional 
Government, with Daniel Manin, the Advocate, as its chief, was in 
steddy and successful action. * 

Measures were immediately adopted for the defence and welfare 
of the city, and for the confirmation of the new order of affairs. 
The enrolment di ten battalions of volunteers as a Civic Guard, 
embracing all citizens between* the years of 18 and 55, whoso 
term of service should be ope year, was decreed, as was, also, that 
of an artillery force, a cavalry force of two hundred men for service 
on terra jirma, and a volunteer marine force. A Committee of 
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Safety was also instituted ; the salt tax \vjis # abatcd and llio personal 
tax ;i 1 n •< 1 : importation of arms was encouraged ; the chiefs of 
port, a and fortifications wen*, instructed *to sink all foreign vessels 
attempting to approach the city without examination and per 
mission ; the tariff of duties in various forms was modified ; (he 
reception of bank-notes at the public otlievs was forbidden ; (he 
de('arliueijt of Imperial Engineers was •suspeudi*! ; duti« s on 
Sardinian wines and stamp duties o^i newspapers w< re almlidicd ; 
a free pies> was decreed — e\erv publication hearing its author's 
name; all foims of religion were, declared equally pi A lleged, and 
all c it iz* ns, whatever th*eir faith, were declared e<jually eligible to all 
cilice.', in the state. A (.onynixdon for the revision of all civil and 
criuiinai laws and forms of action was appointed ; protection of (ho 
jighu miuois was assumed ; all pii-oners on polilieal ehaiges 
\uu- r. leaded ; the delil>eratioii of a tribunal on all accusations was 
dei hired Indispensable.; also, that all accused persons should i>0 
pio\i<ho with an advocate; the people ware i if;oin< to express 
tiieir wishes and sentiments by means of memorials and the. press, 
and, miller no circumstances, to resort to tumultuous assemblage.',; a 
Commission of revision superseded the Senate or supreme tribunal; 
loans were negotiated, coutiybutions solicited, money was coined at 
the. /((Vo,, or Mint, bearing the winged lion, the. devieo of the 
republic of former days; the Palazzo Prate because the 7Wo.::o 
A ’((j'oj/d/r ; a body of Gem turmeric, or civic police, was created; 
the terms of payment of bills of exchange were extended; a 
garrison force to occupy .the foitilications was instituted ; the 
enrolment of a battalion of Kvvis^ was ordered, and Major Olivieri 
and Major t'anetti of the Civic < iuard departed for tlje ( hint on of 
Zurich for that purpose. The. entry of the steamers of the 
Austrian Lloyds into the port of Venice was prohibited ; and the 
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functions of the Central Congregation wore declared to he super- 
seded by the Council Of State convened April 1 Oth. A national 
cockade was adopted ; the Arsenal was entrusted to a guard 
composed of tradesmen of standing, and the mercantile marine was 
eneomaged to transfer its service to the “ marine of war/’ I'ho 
liltle brothers of Lieutenant Moro, executed at Cbsenza, in IS! I, 
were declared sons of the republic, and a pension was settled on his 
widowed mother. The government monopoly of cotton was 
abolished, as, also, the penalty of imprisonment for certain finan- 
cial offences, all persons who were then in prison convicted on such 
charges being liberated. 

Numerous other measures were adopted and provisions decreed 
in course of the first month of the republic ; hut those cited will 
indicate the general tenor of all. Meantime, those civic ami 
religious fetes, which are ever so rife in pleasure-loving Venice, 

vi 

were not neglected ; wllile obsm|uii\s for tlio illustrious (load, tip- 
consecration of banners, and the inauguration of civic and military 
corps were of almost daily occurrence. On the 2oih of March, the 
lete which commemorates the founding of Venice was celebrated 
with mo>t imposing solemnities in the cathedral of St. Mark and 
throughout the city. The '*oincidem,-t was viewed as signiticant 
and propitious, that tlio anniversary of the founding of Venice 
should be almost identical with the date of her freedom from 
bondage and the founding anew of a republic. The Feast of the 
Annunciation fell, also, on the same day. On the 2nd of April, at 
Campo-Sam piero, o a benediction of the, banner of the Civic Cuard 
was solemnized with great splendor, in the presence of an immense 
assemblage of citizens ; on the 4th, obsequies for the sons of 
Lombardy and Venice, fallen in the cause of Italian liberty, were 
celebrated at*the church of & u S. Ajwstoli, as well as on the 13th 
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at the cathedral of St. Mark; while, %>u the 10th of the same 
month, the Hebrews celebrated similar obsequies with great pomp 
in. their principal synagogue. V» nice, as already remarked, has 
ever been distinguished for nios^ commendable liberality in matters 
of religious faith and worship ; and, although the religion of the 
state has always been that of Koine, the Jews, (J recks, Turks, 
Protestants, &c., etc., residing tvithiu lief jurisdiction, have always 
enjoyed entire freedom to worship agreeably to the dictates of their 
own coiiseieiiees, On the iiotli of April, a benediction of all tins 
banners, and the administration of an oath of allegiance in tins 
Place St, Mark, formed a portion of the celebration of the Junta <li 
tian Mum) ; and, on tin* 30th, was inaugurated the banner of the 
aSV//oo/ of a S7. Mark , a discourse on the occasion being deli\<Ttd by 
Father i orniclli. 

The first duty which devolved on the chiefs of tins revolution was 
h> m cure their conquest, and to this <‘iid, a rtiijitaiy foiee, was i*idis- 
peiiMible. Hero was a tadv hy no means ea*v. TJus Venetians, 
though overflowing with enthusiasm, patriotism, and courage 1 , were 
yet utterly ignorant of tins use of arms, which, indeed, most of them, 
had never seen except in the hands of their oppressors ; and wero 
equally ignorant of discipline, tactic*, or the art of war. As for 
tin* four battalions of Italian grenadiers, with the 800 dragoons 
who had manned the fortilications, as a portion ofj.be. Austrian gar- 
rison, they are said to have become almost Useless when freed from 
their Teutonic taskmasters and the terrors of the rod — albeit, w'ith 
Jellachieh in Hungary, •and even with Jtud^tzky in Italy lighting* 
against their own country me*, at that very time, they won the 
wariin*st encomiums for bravery and discipline ! Hut, of all tho 
eighteen or twenty battalions that deserted the Austrian standards, 
hardly as many hundreds ever 'became reliable "soldiers in their 
11 * 
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country’s cause. After riding a few Jays at Venice, Milan, Brescia, 
Cremona, or elsewhere — ■ottering for sale their arms and equipments, 

H ' 

they became clamorous for home, and home they 'Were gladly sent 
— to bo a curse to themselves and, every body else to the very end of 
the chapter.* 

In looking abroad for aid, the Swiss, whose services at Rome, 
Naples, and Milan, t had ’ distinguished them in Italy, at once at- 
tracted attention at Venice;: and, in April, as already stated, 
Canetti and Olivieri, of the Civic Ouard, were dispatched for Zurich, 
where they negotiated the enrolment of a company of one hundred 
men, under command of Captain Jean Debrunner, “ to serve the 
Republic of Venice faithfully and loy:ilIy»two years” The principle 
of neutrality had been recently proclaimed by T the Swiss Diet ; but 
Debrunner managed to get his company out of the Cantons ; and, 
after various adventures, reached Venice on the 11th of June.f 
On the 24th of Mllrch, the day after the evacuation of Venice, 
intelligence arrived' of the evacuation of Milan, which event caused 
great rejoicing and an illumination of the Fenice Theatre, renewed 
from the night before. The same day I’adua was evacuated by the 
Austrian troops, and the fortress of Raima Nuova was surrendered 
to the National Ouard, under lien. Zueehi, who, a state prisoner, 
was released from the, fortress to take command. Deputations, 
also, arrived from many provincial towns, recognizing the Republic, 

* Belgiojoso. This, perhaps, is too swooping. Col. Forbes says that a battalion com- 
posed of deserters, commanded by Major Gallateo, did good ser\iee. 

t As a corps of chasseurs this body of Swiss served, faithfully throughout all the resi- 
due of the siege, and the narrative of its adventures detailed by its captain is piquant and 
graphic. Its service was ehielly demanded in the for till eat ions of Lido, Malghera, 
Burano, Mura no, ( hioggia, &c M &c., and it suffered so severely from disea.se and tho 
casualties of war, Unit not one half of the company returned to their native) mountains, 
lieeruits, however, v r cre constantly arriving to fill tho vacant places. 
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and giving in their adhesion in the namc.and behalf of the. <*itiz<*ns 
of those towns which they represented. To strengthen these places 
against the Austrians, by whom they would, of course, be speedily 
menaced, numerous corps of volunteers, called “ Crociati” or Crusa- 
ders,°from the tri-colored cross which they wore on their breads, 
were enrolled and sent olf. The first of these hands, commanded 
bv (iiorgio (Jritti, and ealled Let/ tone Trivkfuum departed 

on the 3(Jth for Treviso. One band of these Crusaders, .it is said, 
was composed almost entirely of women ! l>ut these Ama/ons seem 
never to have mailed in bravery or discipline that ancient sister- 
hood which furnishr-Vl them an example and a name ; while the 
bands of their main compatriots, made up of gondoliers, f<tcrkhn J 
Jf(r/n't/rs\ and vagabonds, and officered by young students joid 
artels, o- • ame, it was complained, rather a terror than a Micor 
to tile country they professed to protect. One of these bands wa< 
commanded by ( !ol. I >avido Amigo, com missioned b) the 1 '^vi- 
sional (hn eminent, and another by KmeMo •liondoni, both of 
which inarch(»d to the relief of Palma Nuova besieged by the Im- 
perial troops, earlv in April. In a sortie, shortly nftenvnrds twenty - 
three of these Crusaders were talo n capfhe J>\ the Aiistiians, but, 
from some cause or <>1 lie*, were at* once set at liberty* 1 he first 
bands of these Guerilla troops departed with the. benediction of the 
J’utriarch of Venice and the eloquence of Mania to nerve their 
arms and tire their breasts ; while they were, by official decree, elo- 
vated to the grade of regular troops, being promised the same pay ; 
and, if they {Ml, support was guaranteed to^ their families. Still, 
more to inflame the fever for a’ifiis, l -go Uas.-i, a lhimabite monk* 
assisted by Allessaudro Oavazzi, Kratc Torni**lli and others, traversed 
all Loin hardy and Venetia, preaching a “crusade” The eflect of 
these inflammatory appeals was *at once apparent ; and bands of 
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armed men sprang up as jf from the dragon’s teeth of Cadmus, all 
over the north of Italy, every town, hamlet, and village sending forth 
its quota. w 

On. the 26th of March, the Viceroy, Archduke Raniori, departed 
from Verona for the Tyrol. On the first of the ensuing month, 
Field- Marshal Radetzky arrived at that city in full retreat from 
Milan, and immediately held a council of war, composed of generals 
and colonels. The result was vatnossed in a proclamation two days 
afterwards, declaring Verona in a state of siege, imposing on the 
citizens a forced loan of three, millions of hire (half a million of 
dollars), and enjoining the surrender of all ar‘ms within twenty-four 
hours — those of the Civic Guard alone being excepted. 

Radetzky having accomplished his perilous retreat from Milan on 
the terrible night of March 22iul, had directed his march towards 
Lodi. Rut his progress had heon slow, owing to the destruction by 
the,, peasants of ro:pk. amt bridges, and the rearing of barricades. 
“The weather, alVo, was temiic during all that terrific contest.” 
At Molignatio, the tocsin was rung — his interpreter was seized, and 
his troops were even summoned to surrender ! Hut lu* soon taught 
the little town by bombardment and conflagration the, fully of its 
audacity, and thus all utli t -'little towns inclined to imitate, its 
example. On the night of the 23d In* reached Lodi, which was 
held by the Arcjidukc Ernest. 

On that same 23d of March, Charles Albert, “ by the grace of 
God King of Sardinia, Cyprus,* and Jerusalem,” had issued a pro- 
clamation to the people of Lombardy and Venice, declaring that 
' the destinies of Italy were maturing — that a happier fate awaited 

* Venice disputed tlie pretensions of the Duke of Savoy to Cyprus a century ngo. “ It 
is surprising,” says an ohl writer, “with what heats these two powers have contested 
their title to a kingdom thut is iu the hands of tho Turk.” 
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ih»' defenders of down-1 louden rights — tli.-wb affinity of race ami com- 
munity of feeling laid cans*. .1 his people to P>e the tirst to manifest the 
admiration felt bt all Italy -Llial. his armies already concentrated mi 
the frontier in anticipation of the liberation of Milan, wm; now coming 
to oiler that aid in future, trials which brother expects from brother, 
friend from friend — confiding in that (rod visibly present — that God 
who had given Italy a Lius — that (rod, *ho, by Such miraculous 
influence, had enabled Italy to act alone. The Proclamation 
thus concludes : — “And, that the sentiment of Italian unity may bo 
further manifested, was command our troops, on entering the, terri- 
tory of Lombardy ami Venice, to bear the escutcheon of Sa\oy on 
the til-colored flag of Italy.# 

I ’poii I ho appearance of this proclamation at Turin, the Envoys 
of AuMni Russia, ami Prussia at once demanded their passports. 
A diplomatic note from the Premier Pareto suggested to Austria, 
that tlie Sardinian government was forced to* the measure it had 
adopted, in order to protect its throife, as well a.-T all Imly from the 
baleful effects of a republic in Lombardy and Venice ! The same 
plea bad formerly b vn rendered to account for the extraordinary 
concentration of forces on the frontier At variance with Austria for 
tlin.e years, in January, ’J&, wh>*n A^i-ffria resolved on a ganbou of 
1 '>,000 men on the Ticino, Sardinia placed her army on a war- 
f oting, enlisted volunteers, established depots at Chivassp and 
Vcrcelli, and, on the first alarm from Milan, mustered a force of 
t)0,000 men on the frontier, with reserves at Genoa, and 'burin, and 
elsewhere, of, perhaps, as •man v more, ready ;ii a trumpet-call for 
motion ; while 300 cannons, 0'4,0()0 muskets, and two millions of 
cartridges were stored in the fortress of Allessandria ! 

Nor was Piedmont alone in this concentration of military force. 
In the spring of 1848, Austria had* 70,000 men in 'Northern Italy 
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in two divisions, one at Milan, the other at Padua, subdivided into 
fifty-seven battalions ami thirty-two squadrons. There were parks 
of artillery at Magenta, Padua, and Varese, numbering more than 
one hundred cannon, and two si^ge batteries of the heaviest metal 
and largest calibre. Mur.itions of war were, also, pouring con- 
stantly into Italy, and the forges of Mariazelle were ever active ; 
while not evdn a pound of nitre, or a single sword-blade was 
suffered <o cross the frontier, tke exact destination of which was not 
surely known. All Lombardy had bristled with bayonets, and the 
palaces of Venice had become the barracks of Croats. Princes 
Sclivvartzenberg and Lichtenstein had been dispatched to Italy with 
large commands ; and Austria, by her railroads and steamers could 
pour fifty thousand men from Vienna on Milan in less than a 
week — provided always she had them to pour. 

Charles Albert, only one month before his proclamation, in an- 
nouncing to Austri/i his purpose of giving his four millions of people 
a constitution like v that of France in 1830, had assured her of his 
continued friendship, and of his design to maintain all treaties as 
faithfully as ever. To the remonstrances of the Austrian minister 
against the violent tone of the press towards Lis Coverument, and 
its direct appeals to the Lombards and ‘Venetians to revolt, as, also, 
to his demands for explanation of the unusual concentration of troops 
on tjie frontier, repeated assurances of friendliness were alone 
obtained, and the utter absence of hostile intent towards Austria 
declared. When, too, the Austrian envoy, Count liuol Schaucn- 
stein (subsequently, minister to England, and more recently pre- 
mier by the death of Prince Sclivvartzenberg), protested against the 
enrollment of a corps of volunteers at Turin, manifestly for the inva- 
sion of Lombardy, which had been decreed, and into which foreign- 
ers might eulist, inquiring at the same time whether subjects of 
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Austria would Do revived, lie was assured by the Marquis of 
l*aret<>, Sardinian Minister of Foreign A Shirs, that “ he would do 
all that tiepended«on him to insure amity between the two states/ 
Yet, at that very time, Charles Albert had promised Milan, upon a 
direct 'demand of its people, a military subsidy, and the next day 
issued his proclamation ! Comment is unnecessary. There can he 

but one opinion of the conduct of Charles* A^bert-^diplnmatically 

• • 

speaking — in this violation of the Treaty of Vienna — a treaty to 
which Sardinia w as a ]»arty ; and which, while it secured Genoa to 
lier, by the same right or the same wrong secured to Austria the 
Lombardo- Yeiieto. lflit Charles was possibly “ whirled along” by 
his new Ministers, Pareto anj I»aIbo, even as was Pius by his. This 
serins hL <ole apology. 

On lie* “hph, 5,000 1 T-dmontese troo]>s entered Milan;'*' another 
d»\ision of 8,000 was at Crema on the 28th, while the King at 
L..di . n the 81st with 40,000 men, or as some *sa) only 2ft, 0^)0 

men, issued a proclamation, stating that his aifuy had advanced 

m 

1 10 miles in seventy-two hours, and rejoicing at the call of Lom- 
bardy and Venice for aid. 

Nor did ibis gratification seem umveiprocah d. At Milan, on the 
20th, a proclamation had declared Gharles Albert the faithful ally 
of Lombardy ; and that it was agreed, that, during tint tanning 
contest, the army furnished by him should he provisioned by that 
city. The king had now under his command some. 58,000 men, 
w hile 17,000 Homans, 8,000 Modenese and Parmesans, 5,000 Tus- 
cans, and 17,000 Neapolitans were cn the march to join him. 

Tin* revolutionary movements gt Paris, Vienna, Milan, Venice — 
in all the cities of Central Europe, hud forced the liberal pontiff, 

* One of Charles' lirst acts e licet the enlargomout of the Duke of Darina, who hud been 
virtually a prisoner in his own palace, in his owu capital I 
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Tins, who had himself, .unwittingly struck the first Mow two years 
before, on his accession® to the Papal See — as well as the d<spot 
Ferdinand, the Duke of J'ainia, and the grand vDukc of Tuscan v, 
to yield to the voice of their people and send auxiliaries to aid in 
driving the barbarian front the soil of Italy. 

As early as the 23rd of March, (Jen. Ferrari led 10,000 militia 
and volunteer from Rome; wlple Gen. Durando, an exile from 

» i 

Piedmont, a soldier in Spain,, recalled to Italy by the amnesties of 
MG, followed immediately with 7,000 Swiss infantry and Roman 
dragoons. On the 17th of April the dhisions met at Ferrara; but 
it was not until the 21st, that Durando ventured over the Po, be- 
cause forbidden to cross without ordeys, and placed himself under 
the direction of Charles Albert. Subsequently, after some further 
delay, his command, joined by sbrne 0,000 Lombard and Venetian 
volunteers and Ferrari with his 10,000 Croeiati, who had preceded 
lijm, making an ' aggregate of about 23,000 men, hastened to Tre- 
viso in order to prevent the advance of Nugent. 

As for Tuscany, her Grand Duke early sent 5,000 volunteers mi 
dor Gen. De Rangier, and a Legion of Students led by their Pro- 
fessors, to the frontier, on the plea, at first, of “maintaining order;'* 
but, finally, April 9th, he Pjde them,, “ ily to the rescue of their 
Lombard brothers,” and, with “ extreme regiet,” gave his passport 
to the Austrian Envoy! These troops, therefore, with the 3,000 
men of Parma and Modena who reached the camp April 24th, and 
the Students’ Legions from Genoa and Turin, formed from the very 
opening of hostilities a portion of the Sardinian army. 

As for N a pit's, her first band of volunteers, 184 in number, em- 
barked for Genoa on the steamer VirglUo , on tho evening of the 
29th of March, amid enthusiastic shouts, led by the Princess Chris- 
tina Trivulzio*di Eelgiojoso, wh.o bravely bore the tri-color through- 
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out the war and published the story of her adventures at its close* 
Two days later, three other legions followed, numbering some 000 
volunteers; an<J, in a \ve( k, the 10th fegiment of tho lino was on 

its voyage to Leghorn — at all of which movements, be it noted, 

• * 

Lord Napier, the Lritish Envoy, expressed unqualified dissatisfaction. 
Jurf a inoritli*suhse(pient set out tlie “ Neapolitan Army of Expe- 
dition fur Northern Italy,’’ under the veteran* IVpe* 

This old man’s name tills a large space in the events of ’48-40. 
Exiled in 1 700, at seventeen, for libertilism, from his natixe Naples- — • 
a hero ot the Italian Legion under Napoleon at Marengo-— an orna- 
ment to Murat’s staff in Sicily, 1810— at the head of 00,000, at 
the acme of military rank, the liberator of his country, in his thiitv- 
oiglilh } ear, in 1S20 — an exile then for twenty-seven years in England 
■md i’rane- —in the March of ISIS, at the age of sixty-two, a \Ya- 
V-htaii war-steamer was ordered hy Ferdinand to con\e\ (h-u. IVp6 
Irom Marseilles to Naples, under the »nmesjy M' the Now tjonsti- 
tution. 

And this New Constitution? On the 2nd of September, IS IT, 
a demand, suggested by the reforms of Lius, \va* made for “inde- 
pendence and liberty,” at Reggio and Messina, but was at once 
stilled, as usual, by bombardment # and blood. Nothing daunted, 
however, the people of Palermo publicly proclaimed a purpose, of 
rebellion, — an act of daring of which all history has no other re- 
cord — were not a conslitution*granted them prior to January 12, 

1 -S IS, the birthday of the king. None was granted, and they were as 
good as their word, and sustained the revolt against nine, war-steam- 
ers ami some 14,000 troops* Salerno next rose with 10,000 men, 

* On the IBtU of April, the Sicilian Parliament met-- adopted their constitution of 1M2— 
declared Ferdinand of liourbort no longer theif king, and on the llth ot duly, proceeded 
to elect the Duke of Genoa, younger son of (diaries Albert, to that ollice. .Ferdinand at 
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followed, on the morning of January 27th, by Napier, herself, with 
20,000. The result was* resignation of the Ministry, expulsion of 
the infamous Del Carreths, Chief of Police, and tho outline of a 
constitution, the French charter of 1S30, modified by Hozzelli, pro- 
claimed on the 29th for both of the Sicilies. 

At Genoa, Pope learned of revolutions at Berlifi, at Vienna, at 
Milan, at Venice ; volunteers were flocking to Milan and Charles 
Albert’s camp, and’ the old chief himself, reviewed the Civic Guard 
of 5,000 men. Arrived at Naples — closeted with the king — de- 
sired to form a Ministry — offered an army of 40,000 men to cross the 
To — overruled in a demand for seven steamers to convey as many 
battalions to succor Venice and capture Trieste — delayed unhappily 
by illness — at last, on the 4th of May, a brigade of 17,000 men of 
all arms was eu route fur Lombardy, to be followed by 24,000 more, 
and the veteran was himself cn voyage for Ancona to join them, in 
the steam-corvette.. II Slnmboli — having received at the moment 
of embarking, instructions to confine himself to the right bank of the 
Po until subsequent orders — instructions which the old hero was re- 
solved to regard ms u never received.” On the 10th of May, arrived 
at Ancona, was issued die first of those Orders of the Day which be - 
came subsequently so celebrated — rousing the nationality of the 
troops and abolishing the lash. In the port was the Vice-Admiral 
De Cosa with seven Neapolitan war-steamers, two frigates, and a 
brig, with 4,500 troops of Pepo’s folce on hoard. On the 16th, this 
squadron joined the Sardinian, under Admiral Albini,at Venice, and 
on the 22nd, the united fleet was off Trieste. 

, At Hologna Pepe received a despatch from President Manin, ap- 


once recalled Ills Minister from Turin. Sicilian Independence was, however, short-lived ; 
and the Bourbon tyrant Rot back again, thanks to bombardment and massacre and the 
acquiescence of England and France. 
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prising him that the whole of Friuli swarmed with Austrians, who 
were advancing to blockade Venice by kind, whilst a blockade by 
sea was already declared ; and fervciftly invoking lii.s immediate 
advance and aid. llcro, also, the old general received a comm uni- 
cation from the king of Sardinia, and at once despatched Captain 
Ul|^a to place* the Neapolitan troops under the king’s command. 
But that very day — May 22nd— came a .despatch •from the Minis- 
try at Naples, recounting disturbances of the* 15th and recalling 
all (he troops, except the volunteers, and adding, that, if Con. IVpo 
did not think proper to conduct the retreat, that duty should be 
assumed by (Jen. Klablla, whom he had himself selected as Li»*u- 
tenant-Ceneral on leaving Naples. Accepting the alternative, IVpo 
at lird resigned the command, but, immediately, moved by the re- 
iiiciisUMi'. • s of the brave. Bolognese, Hi-assumed it and despatched 
<h ii. Scula to Naples with a definitive declaration, that he would 

neither .-send back the troops, nor conduct them 'back, and tlTat the 

• * 

duty of a citizen, superseding all others, was tow'onsuU the welfare 
and glory of his country. Admiral De Cosa was more obedient 
with the squadron, though not until positive and federated orders a 
month later; while Siatella who had resigned at once, narrowly 
escaped being burned — tbps sharing % the fate of his carriage, in Tus- 
cany, in bis retrograde flight. 

The insurrection at Naples which afforded a plea for this recall, 
originated in a difference between the king and t he liberal deputies, 
on Saturday, the l^tli of May, as touching the form of oath to bo 
taken on the opening of the Assembly, on Monday the 15th. Sun- 
day night the Swiss were under arms — the National (Juanf won* 
ordered out — barricades rose — the Ministry resigned — the King con- 
ceded (*very thing as to the oath ; but the removal of the. barricades 
was refused, except upon further’ concessions. At noon, on the 
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15th, the streets were crowded; the Swiss and the National Guard 
were in presence, and a » hanee shot was the signal for the com- 
mencement of a scene of massacre for fifteen hours which beggars 
all description. The National Guard w<is annihilated ; the Lazza- 
roni declared for the king and perpetrated unutterable atrocities ; 
nearly every house on the Strada Toledo was riddled' by artillery or 
sacked ; the wlute flag qf the Bourbons superceded the tri-color, 
and fiotn every house hung a white sheet or handkerchief as a pro- 
tection. r Flio victims were hundreds.* Many sought refuge on the 
English and French ships in port. Levraud, the French Chart/ e, 
went on hoard the flag-ship Frledltuul, to solicit interference from 
Admiral Baudain, who, to that end, despatched a memorial to the 
king. An indemnity of 50,000 francs was subsequently awarded 
the French in Naples for losses. The king was asserted to have had 
20,000 troops in the city. Del Caretto and Campo Basso, the old 
executors of Ferdinand’s ervelties, recently returned from their brief 
and forced exile, ar# said to ha\;c presided at this fete of blood, at 
sight of which the infamous Cardinal lluilb himself, might have 
shivered in his slh’oud ! 

On the 18th, a new ministry as its first act, recalled the troops and 
the fleet from the North ; and truly has it been declared, tb.it, if 
the King of Naples wished to earn the everlasting gratitude of 
Austria, lie chose wisely his time; for it was, perhaps, the exact 
moment when these troops were recalled, that even the sword of 
Naples might have turned the scale. The Neapolitan troops under 
Rope, united with the Roman and Lombard troops under Duvando 

.and Ferrari, would have numbered nearly 40,000 men — strength- 

* 

ened by which, Charles Albert could, doubtless, have driven Rad- 
etzky over the Isonzo. But the Neapolitans turned their backs on 

* More than five lftmdred. Tho white b^dgo recalls tlio horrors of St. Bartholomew. 
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the Po — tho whole of the first Division quartered at Ferrara being 
first led off by a Sicilian regiment — tin? 12th — o!r “ galley-slaves 
and pardoned highwaymen.” These were followed, on the 10th of 
June, despite the positive Order of the Day of that date of Gen. 
!Vp6 # at Rovigo to cross the To — by all the residue of the Neapol- 
itaimforcc, as well as the 10th regiment that had fought well 

and bravfcly .at Curtatone — a jingle battalion of •Rifles, a single 

^ * 9 

eom]>any of Sappers, a body o£ Volunteers and a .train of 
field-artillery only excepted. With* this force, together with a 
second battalion of Neapolitan Rifles, and several field-officers who 
had managed to escape from their retreating troops,* numbering in 
all some 2,000 men, the o^i veteran directed his steps towards the 
City of the Sea, in compliance with the repeated and earnest 
entreaty « -f Manin ; and, on the *1 3th of Jufte, entered the Lagune 
just in season to save her from capture and to prepare her for a 
si, ge of fifteen months. 

Nor was the defection of Naples the only oiu* which the “ Holy 
War” was at this time failed to suffer. Ritlerly was Italy taught, in 
\j s - l'j-— “ J ‘at not your trust in Princes!” On tTie 18th of April, 
Ferdinand called home his troops, and on the 20th .Pius IX. did 
the same by bis ! Yes, Pius IX., wko had not only — voluntarily or 
compulsorily — authorized his subjects to aid the cause of Italian 
independence, in which he had himself assumed the initiutiu*, but 
who had, in a manner, given their banners his apostolic bene- 
diction, as they defiled before St. Peter’s, on leaving the gates of 
Rome! Scarcely had they departed, however, when, suddenly, # 
early in April, his confessor, whose influence had .been for liberalism* 
and had been very great — died — it was said, by poison ; and, on the 

*(JfTi. Lalialle, «lniggo«l along hy his troops, took his own life in <h“-|*?iir ■ run I IJol. 
T«*sM was strimk with apoplexy. 
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29th of the same month, appeared the Pope’s famous Allocution , 
in the Consistory of Cardinals, taking decided stand against the 
Italian cause, by declaring the war himself had originated against 
the Germans to be “ wholly abhorrent from his counsels !” 

If now we look for mundane causes for this spiritual horror, wo 
shall find, that, on the 25th of April, the Ministry of Pius ifi god 
war on Austria: that the German cardinals, at origin a body, 

l 1 ’ 

apprised , him, that such a step would cause their immediate 
renunciation of all allegiance to the I loly See ; whereas, by a 
counter course, the Papacy might receive all the advantages 
promised by Joseph II. ; and, finally, that, Ap*Vil 29th, appeared the 
Allocution of Pius, without consultations with his Ministry, or even 
with Cardinal Antonelli, his most intimate counsellor ! The peoplo 
of Koine were indignant, and ’no wonder. To withdraw the 
Papal Crooiati, already in Lombardy, Pius then sent “ the saint- 
ed legate” CorbolF Puissi— a saint in fact, it is said, as well as in 
face — and, whose Words b} r the superstitious Charles Albert were. 

t 

deemed little less than “the will of God,” although announcing a 
most dishonorable defection. And this was the same Pio Nono 
whose reforms of 181(5—' 7 were the cause — the origin— the incep- 
tion of the events of 1818-9 i* Italy — in Europe; and who, upon 
the occupation of Ferrara by these same M Germans,” had been the 
first to protest, and had led the cry which went up from one ex- 
tremity of the Peninsula to the other — from Sardinia to Sicily — from 
Venice to Leghorn — Fuori i harbari ! Away with the barbarians! 
It was the same Pio Nono whose acts, had directly originated 
•disturbances in Naples and Sicily, jwliicb, as we have seen, extorted 
from Ferdinand of Pourbon the constitution of January 29th ; 
disturbances in Piedmont, which gave her a constitution, February 
8th, commemorated by splendid ‘rejoicings on the 27th ; disturban- 
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ces in Tuscany, a few days later, with like result ; disturbances in 
Paris, which ^made France a republic, Fetouary 25tfi ; disturbances, 
within the space ^)f the following week, !h the Dukedoms of Baden, 

Bavaria and Nassau, the Kingdom of Wirtemberg and the Electo- 

• • 

rates *>f Hesse Darmstadt and Hesse Cassel, which resulted in 
concessions anfl reforms; disturbances at Munich, on the Gth of 
March^Wtf^ resulted in abdication of th<* King ; disturbances, on 
the 14th and lSTfi, in Hanover aijd Saxony, extorting ^reforms ; 
disturbances at Berlin, which resulted, on the 21st, in the promise 
of a German Empire with a constitutional government ; disturbances 
at Vienna, which exiled Metternich and proclaimed, on the loth, 
the basis of a constitution^; disturbances at Milan* which evacu- 
ated that city of Austrian troops, on the 22nd, and disturbances at 
Venice, ’JWiich made her a republic on tlife same day; to say 
nothing of like disturbances in every capital and every large town 
on the continent, with like results. Rome received her S tat If to on 
the 14th of March.* On the 2 Gth .of that month, Charles Albert 
was in Lombardy at the head of a Piedmontese ami^ and volun- 
teers and troops of the line from all Italy word flocking to his 
auspicious standard. In the language of the celebrated historian of 
France, Mignet — “ Toute l\I tulle s' tfangait sous les etendards du 
voile Charles Albert /” And, at that moment was it, of all others, 
that Pope Pius thought proper to ignore the work of his own 
hands — to repudiate the putatfve offspring of his own'iioad and 
heart ! lie would neither nourish the flame he had kindled nor 
quench it. By his famous Allocution ho declined to declare war; 

* At Romo the Imperial arms over the ^ustrian Embassy wore torn down by the 
people March 21st, at Florence and Leghorn the 24th, at Naples the 2fith. Count Lutzow 
the Austrian Envoy at Rome, recalled April lOtfy left, May 5th, on a British steamer, pro- 
tected from tho mob by the British Consul. Prince Scbwartzenberg, the Austrian Envoy 
at Naples, escaped by means of a British man-of-war boat on the nighfof March 28th. 
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and yet, had he not blessed the banners of Iris crociat'i, who, though 
ostensibly sent y,< to deferiVl his frontier” against Austrians already 
flying over (heir own, had * yet crossed the Po with his apparent 
assent ? Nor was this all. At the same time, he addressed a 
letter to the Emperor of Austria, calling him the “ Pri/icc of 
Peace,” and advising him most paternally to resign his P-.-lian 
Provinces, at the very moment hi$ own troops under Lurando and 
Ferrari .were doing their boot by force of arms to take those 
provinces from him ! At the same time, moreover — or rather two 
months later — on the 27t.h of June, — he addressed in autograph to 
Venice, through Castellani, her Envoy at* Rome, the following 
words : — “ God give his blessing to Venice, and deliver her front 
the calamities sin 1 apprehends, in such manner as in the 'infinite 
resources of 11 is iTovidouee shall please Him for the purpose.” 
Could inconsistency, vacillation, or duplicity well go farther '!■ And 
is it wonderful, that even at this early period Pius began to medi- 
tate flight, and as&ed for a refuge at Naples, that Medina of Enpal 
\ 

llegiras, from ilie terrible slorm bis incantations bad conjured up ' 
in view of this dephnablo def*cliuii, bow like a mocker)' and a 
lie seem las early benedictions of the Italian cause- — his early and 
enthusiastic words — u Jkact 1 * tr t 0 Abb, V Italia /” — so often 
<] uoted. 

The army of Charles Albert at the close of April, according to 
General J/epe, numbered 60,000 Piedmontese, ,5,000 Tuscans, 3,000 
Modenese and Parmesans, 17,000 Romans, and 5,000 Lombards — 
in all 90,000 men — though not more than 70,000 were under his 
* immediate orders. The ficld-arjdlery, consisting of one hundred 
and twenty twelve-pounders to oppose the Austrian eight* pounders, 
is said to have been “ faultlessly equipped and well trained;” and 
was under the Command of the Duke of Genoa, the King’s young* r 
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sou ; white t^c six regiments of lancers, nhno^ equally unexception- 
able,- wcie umlt r command of the Duke # of. Savoy. The Commissa- 
riat, however, isfcaid to have been in a sad state of confusion ; while 

I410 general stall’N^seemcd to have lost the very rudimonta of 

• „ 

sa*at'‘gv. 


f ff^^>pose this gallant array, “ Father IvadojLzk y” had an nr my of 
T-'bj ,00 0 ino!ton^/ per, though 1ess#than 80,000 in fact , and only 
.0(1,000 in the (teld, of which some # 1 0,000 were, tried Italians: 
and he was hoping tor a reinforcement of 25,000 troops from Vi- 
enna, for which he had applied, together with vast munitions. 

We left the old Marshal at Lodi on the night of the 23d, resting liis 
exhaled troops, after thefrr protracted strife of five days at Milan, 
and theN^o^ilteis evacuation of flic previouy night, and their ha- 
mmed retreat of the piv\ious day. 1 >ut that repose was brief. The 
whole country he soon found was in arms- — 3,000 # Ita!ian troops de- 
serted him, an<i went to their homes, and Ctftutes Albert, with 


• 10,000 men, was in hot pursuit. Any attempt tlym to rc-tako 
Milan, as he says lie ha l at first purposed, would fyave been mad - 
mss. On the 25th, therefore, he continued his retreat- eastward to 
4 d-fua, where, in a proclamation, he announced, that “ peaceful in- 
habitants had from liis soldiery nothing to^lrond ; but that all per- 
sons taken with anus ill their hands should bt^^ed by a military 
commission; and, on conviction should ho inmftMrMid# shot.” 
id van Crema, the Marshal continued his retreat— imposing q heavy 
‘•onlribution of aipplies oil the defenceless village of Monteehiarr/jibe 
Austrian inuMer-ficld for spring reviews — until he reaehecl Verona, 
which, with Mantua, lteschicra, aiMv^egnano, constituted the only 
places in all Lombardy and Venice now in the hands of the Aus- 
trians ! Within the period of a siijjgle week, the yoke, had been 
thrown off from all the residue of what had been the “ Beano. Jfots- 
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triaco Lombanjo- Veyeto and the troop^by widely jt had beeii 
garrisoned had either capitulated, been imprisoned, or suffered to 
retreat. 

Thus, “ within live days, a host, of 70,000 constants was routed 
and scattered with a panic and confusion, such as the world never 
witnessed since the days. when angels smote the host of th- -Assy- 
rian. Oil the lfidi of ‘March , ..Austria seemed ^ .liable : on the 
2 2d, it was thought she had ceased to exist.” 

On the 23d of March, the people of Como declared a 1 Vo visional 
Government, seized the barracks of 1 2,000 froops, and, securing 
their arms, 'hurried off to aid Milan. - At Varese, two hundred 
Croats were compelled to surrender. ’ The catth* of Uizziglmttono 
was given *up with, all its ordnance, and that of IVv'.iiza was 
evacuated. The people of Ihwia, Lodi, Dezensano, - and Crr- 
morn, drove v ou£ the “ barbarians” with considerable effusion of 

„ * s* * "* ,ffc. * 

blood ; while the garrisons of Udine and Treviso were permitted 

c- „ 

to capitula^ The citizens ot Urescia expelled the Austrian troops 
from their walls, having first arrested ilio.ir commandant General 
Shobbals, with some fifty of his officers. The garrison at Her 
gamo, consisting of eight hundred men, retreated to their bai 
racks on the breakin.-r ai'of the insurrection, when, thfSir- arms 
being demanded ' a condition of an undisturbed evacuation, they 
seized the deputation of citizens who made Jbe demand! To re- 
lease this deputation they were permitted to depart with their arms 

in their hands, in the same unwise manner as at Venice,' Uanha, and, 

' - • 

indeed, ad over Italy. 

At Verona, Mantua, Legnerj, and UCschieijk by order of the 
weak old Viceroy at Mil^n, arms had been placed in the hands of 
the citizens at their reqllst ; c n the plea of “ maintaining order” as a 
National Guard. The result was as jinoyitable a^, under like cir 
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cunuttanees^it was elsewhere and.eyeryw # hore, inv?yial>le. The 'Im- 
perial garrisons in these towns, as in ail gathers, were at once assailed, 
and owed their safety only to precipitate retreat to the massive for- 
tresses — none ofNjvch, however* were pre.j >arod or provisioned for a 
siege. . At Verona, when the castle was summoned hy the people 
to s&^mlcr, tire prompt reply of ils Commandant, General Ger- 
hardi, in tfiv^j^t of Genera? Tuylor, at lUitna Vista— “ Come 
and take it,” — seems to ha vis <{uiele(| effectually the aspirations of 
the most enthusiastic* The garrison of Mantua was commanded by 
General Gurzkowsky, a Vole hy birth, and, since the capitulation of 
Venice in ’40, Military Governor of that city. His entire force con- 
sisted * of three hundred aflillery men and a few hussars. With 
this ha\Hi-d of men In; retreated from the ye naring aspect of the 
National (jftmrd, which, hy nid<T of tin; VV-rov, lie had been tem- 
pi !h-il to arm; and, having dispatched urgent request for reijgibrce-, 

* o % 

inputs, shut himself uj) in the eifadel, to await the ^eipicl. Ilardly 
' as this accomplished, when a deputation of ciliz<^» led by the 
l»ishop of ’Mantua, appeared at the gates, and. formally demauded 
;he keys of the fortress, and its immediate, evacuation by the Aus- 
trian troops. The plea urged in justification »if this peremptory de- 
mand was, the prevention of needless ehfe^m of blood — tin; fate of 
the garrison being declared inevitable, shoir^Ltho Gnzen-i, now 
fully armed and sanguine of success, pour theinstTfl^^^msw on 
the castle. The city is 'situated on an island formed by lakes and. 
the Min'd o, and approached only by five long and narrow cause- 
ways, raked by batteries. *In the midst, the citadel rears its massive 
pile, which, for nearly five hundredth's, wiis alike tlie palace and the 
Ibrtilac.o of the Gonzagas, the “ Captains” of Mantua. It is now a 
prison and a castle. Hanked by proutj^ towers ln\iv ily^ macchit tinted, 
but cnleobled by antiquity^ <Ieeay, and the storms of war, which have. 
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for 'ages jt^eatcn against its ringed battlemenfe. Nor it now pro 
pared to. Sustain a siege*, nor could . its garrison be relied on. Upon 
the first isii of the deputation -of citizens, it i is related that 
Gorzkowsky, having listened courteously to its ^mission, .replied— 
“ Gentlemen, you say ill at yon urge capitulation to prevent effusion 
of blood. But I slmjl not attack you, and if you attack me.;. your 

i 

blood and mine b<*. on your o\m heads. As ren^’V-Vms fortress, 
the Emperor, nty master and 'yours, has committed it to my trust. 
If in person he demands its keys, they .are his : hut to you, be 
assured, it will be yielded only as a ruin 1” 

On the second visit of the deputation, the Governor took the 
Bishop into the magazine, and then, pointing to a flint and steel in 
his hand, he pronounced these emphatic words — “When T >can do? 
fend this fortress no longer, with this flint and steel 1 will blow it 
iuto ,tho air, and^with it and myself, half of Mantua \ n The old 
Bishop dropped trembling on his knees, and implored the abandon- 
ment of so .Operate a resolve. “ So help me God, \ will keep my 

word!” was the brief, stern answer; and the terrified ecclesiastic, 

* 

with his single companion, was dismissed to spread the pan!/. 
Vhvspite this frighi’ul men. as*, however, the fortress would, doubtlcs 
have been assailed by 4 \.*/ infuriated 1 citizens of Mantua on the 
ensuing morning : bat the morning brought relief, in a reinforct- 
xncift from it#»*Mzky, then at Verona, aud Mantua was preserved.* 
For tli is intrepid behaviour, which so strongly contracts With the 
pusillanimous conduct of Count Zichy^Governor of Venice, under 
circumstances far *Iess desperate, the rdtigh; bid Pole merited well 
the distinction to which he wa^. advanced oh thejfall- of Venice} — ‘the 
military comihand of tjhat beautiful city, from^flch Zichyhad been 
degraded. 

* London Quarterly I&eyiew. 
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One othei/iifilance-^And few enough lb ere were y of firmness and 
courage anfong the panic-stricken Austrians of the tiiuo L re- 
corded in the person of General P’Aspm. This distinguish- -1 
officer _ was in command of the garrison of Padua, when order, 
cainejrom Milan to establish and arm a National Guard. 1 fAspro 
belated, obedience. Deputations of citizens remonstrated. Jn- 
t el ligeri^^revol u lion poured hourly from ^very.saP. Austria 
in Italy was crushed! On Mantua and Verona depimlod the* 
fat 6 of ln*r army, and at all hazard* limy must be retained. To arm 
die citizens of Padua would endanger this, as well^fcs his own 
iv treat. * The arms demanded were refused! “ Put wo are aheady 
partially armed,” was the response. “ Infuse our request and your 
own s\fety is compromised.” “ P>o it so. (bine on. My troops 
usk.no pNyfction but from tbrir own wenptv..* My artillery fmv, ns 
from your ramparts and at the heads of' your streets. I am about 
to retreat. If l am attacked I will lay ytmr to%n in ruins, f (foil 
yon as a friend : but be sure I shall return, and \\V bejidc you if I 
(Mine as a foe !” 

I lift retreat was ‘unmolested, and, with all his force, he met 
Kadetzky beneath ^the walls of Verona. “You come to tell me all 
is lost,” said the Marshal. .“I come *sk,tell you all is saved,” was 
the reply. “All, indeed ,- was saved,” coi»^?;m*s the waiter from 

whom these facts arc obtained: “and the resoluhSv'UP 1 ^ctiviiy of 

• ’ - 

these three commanders — Iiadetzky, Gorzkowsky, and P’Aspre — 
went £ar to retrieve the 'honor of the Austrian arm-, stained by an 
act . of pusillanimity st> ’TJjigrant as the capitulation Venice. 
Three battalions were ‘instantly dispatched to • the relief of 
Mantua; and, that moment^Jfce fate of Lombardy was de- 

cided”* 


* P«on don Quarttfiy .Review. 
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the fact fe event proves; Yet, .otherwise* 
sclmed^tjie fate fcf Lombardy decked” on tb^4th^]ay pf^prlh 
1848, to those who were' actors and spectators of its events — fat 
otherwise than to their subsequent chron icier* ^he following pas- 
sage from a Parisian journal, /bearing date April 15th, 1 "' may 
serve its a pendant to the quotation above, and iiKlicat/^Xrie 

i 

spirit which then prevailed : — -‘^JEfifensiasni seeui«t-"V r 'jis height, 
Priests, nlonks, women, childroif, old men, the ill, the wdl, all ofibr 
most zealous devotion to t)ie Italian-, cause. With their whiu in. - 
delicate halls, Milanese ladies prepare cartridges and miiiouw 
equipments. The celebrated Princess of BolJdj'iso lias disembark -jb 
at Genoa with two lmndi#l Neapolitan and Calabrian \ol unpa .s, 
equipped from her own purse, and to ho paid by hersel^lm-iig 
the whole campaign. Yi is a Holy Wat, .i n< jrtisido, wb w 

blessaj by Pius IX., rouses f om its pni*'i‘ . ■ i. dept/ mb .. v ’ 

^ c 

laifd of Italy, so long m “niT eni'U^ns. The «>n; v appre- 

hension whvH now modi aes ‘the Jumpa 
their foe may escape them , ha 'oefir, 
cities' deafens Kadetzky, ami stupeC - and demoralizes his soldier-*, 
They find in this lovely land, so long oppressed by them mid so 
§. recently devastated, noC r y<tf friend toVcall oft, not. one refuge to 
fly to ! Even thejjfr^etreat is already '(pt;. for, while Italy, pre- 


of the is 

] :ded by towns 


cipitirtes^j^lfc^ a torrent, towards .of the Julian $$>», 

the Tyrol and the Friul rise before the broken bauds ind ] 
fitfhw from their bae^ Of operation^ 
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DIPLOMACY. 

we to Venice. 13 ne ot‘ the eariMst duties to which .the 
1 rovlsiw .‘il y'ovprm'.'Mit address**}! itself was^tli* rmouncemenfc of 
le ,ew ropulr.- r.f ton .^i> ];<>uors. Tli preparation of these doc- 
■^ueuLs wlv«*.i 4 , M*iy, u;j 'i * »nunaH*t>, as ailing Secretary of 
Allaus, uno «>j e most d; guished Vwthors of modern 
»‘ivly. As e.-iriy, indeed ns the 20th of March, the flowing nolo 
despatched to Milan :--- “ W e hailed with irdinit^’ joy the account 
M the emancipation of our generous sister of Lombardy. On the 
V( ”‘Y you. shook off the Austrian yoke, a Provisional Govern- 
ment ot the Venetian Republic was far^^jy^ed here under the glo- 
rious banner of St. Mar^ ;-,We are influenced cf^o local prejudice j 
jibove all, Italian •$, and the insignia of Str^SflfrK flgufes on 
tlfevtrfefeoilo!red banner, We are united to you, Lombards, not only 
#i bf allVction,- bjit; also, hv community of misfortunes arid 
ho|)8$3 : ■ When tj^^yilowed soil of the country Shall hav6 ceased to 
'A>rei^*^prfeBSor 7 we shffill join you in 
mm? government ino^^gdxicive to our common 
gldry. Wo intemlcd. at firs?^ to seftdj y odSl^peclM deputation ; J^ufc 
the important au& rn'^ii^^jrious labors' ’'with whicly we ariflWerv 
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whelmed,. do t iVT*. admit, of t.ur 'dispensing witl\ the s< .'•vices cf ;<-,d 

of our. distinguished cill/'.ns. We impatiently ..await your direct 

communh ations. Ub*a V I falh^ Vina Mlhiuo. Vina liheria, 'frutei 

lanza /” ^ 

To the monarchical 'powers of ftiissia, Vrussk*, Turkey, Holland', 

"Belgium, 1 MnnmHr, Sweden, Spain; Portugal, ‘Brazil; Bavaria, Uai; 

< * 

over, Ac., was addressed a brief circular, whg*h eomn>» . s thus, 
cavalicdy : — :t A pari of the old Venetian Statf* has ‘•onslitnled 
i s< i[ a republic, in eominuirkaiirig to you this fact we. do n<>l (‘-l 
ourselves called upon the justify or to explain it. Upon history wifi 
devolve tins taA.''* To trance and EjuJand :pv Vudered Assurance’s 
of iVvndddp. To the Papal See is given a [ h dge never to disturb 
order in the adjacent states. A joint, note to Sardinia, Nap] o', and 
fUKcrmy, ex piv*.* *a a ‘.visa lor intimate relations ot Imply .inn v ,11* 
ducing to common advantage. <i recce. i> i\ minded of tliO pe;i >d 
when 'the standard ot tin? Jbnva iWted iroi.i a inast of St. Mai fe 
To America is retailed ihe fact, that, to a native of Oenoa she owed 1 
her diseovery/^aid l<* a native of Florence her name; yet, tiiat a 
thud Italian- rejAtblie oued to h<*r sister beyond the ocean an exem- 
plar, and would yet owe m her much that she had to learn. . 


These addivs^s to foieum movers wore transmitted in all instances 

■ * 

through their Consular. " s ./fosentatives at Venice ; and only to France 
and England woiyft spatched special envoys. To the former power 

* . t'*® 

were sent, ittree — Zanardini, Nani, Mid Caotortn. . * / 

The effect at Vienna of late events in North' Italy seefria to 'have, 
been profound. The I imperial cause was viewed as little less tlrtm 
desperate. In a single week, Austria had hp&ti .stripped .of all lu-r 


Italian jirovinces ; and their rfi)V : eiy, against bin ed arras of, 

the whole peninsula, seeded utterly hopeless. Arid, could tl.iey bo 
recovered, it wjuj doubtful' if Cyey could be retained, except by tho 
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t.w,r i/shcat lied* arid the bayonet cwr i Wide*, Eng- 

land, although she had « ::p]\s; 3 ed (hmu^h bw rrfiwkmr at Turin, 
Mr. Abercromby, formal dis.ippiob.itkn of Charles Alb *;>■■] vi. iaiii-u 
of the Treaty of ^iennn, s) mpiithizul, no doubt, to a eeilam <■:.?. f y 
with dim Italian struggle; while Lord Palmerston himself, a hto as 
i**20th of t?ie ensuing month, could see “no le.-^onnbje. ground 
for exp&Js^gtlud any attempts hy Austria to *? r.qiuw Italy 
• ■.ould be, attended with success. 7 ’ is for France, There o#uM bn no" 
doubt of her designs and wishes, if tffo ox pie?* words of i.ne.vtine, 
her ruler, mcanE anything at ail. Of Ttaly he said — ■" FhnuM a a 
armed bund cniiUH iJto right of those states to* *■* -ii< i..to ih'-ui- 
selvos into one Italian emynry, the, French ICpubiw v. ill de, e\ it 
her <i\y to give, armed protection to tho legkinute unner.'mii^ ,-f 
' the nntioVfity of the pet |*L s.. 7 "* *That thi* » h ■ t ; > ’ hi w:n n.,f un-io 

\\ ; -{ d;.j seemed pi o\«. ti by ti:> fact that a JVi r.*-h army of tL.\0f»0 «.». u 

#an hoveling for months on the fioniiefof Sa^f’-.in, ready to o*>>s 

t « 

• Alps at the earliest inlimaimn. •lie, al-o, assftivd Gen. Pope, in . 

f * 0 

'-latch, that “France was disposed to s: nd 100,000 men *<> Ituiy to 
Gso r her independence.” hut the Oars of Cluwfo Albert, guLk- 
■ned by the recent silly Lnasien of Favoy h\ a Aw ihou-uml idle 
operatives of Lyons, wore •hardly le<n^f an army of bVpubikwa 
lYoruh allies in his rear, than of an army oTOUbsohUe Andrian foes 
m i, is- front; while the people were cl ear-sigh i <7^ i^ngh lojaiow, 
that, France, whether Republic or Kingdom, could ne\u* desire a 
united and independent Italy, any more than she could a united and 
independent Germany. 

In view-of .all.tbesp factg and circumstances, it i.*nct so surp rising 
as it might Ot^^rfee seem, ‘that, as early as April almost the 
very day that Iiadptzky concentrated Jiis'rlfeeating forces ou Veroutg 
Count de Hartig, who was familiar \vitlx the ltalian # charaeter . from 
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previous jBtljcial \esidcnco in thaf country, should ha^c been dis- 
patched from Vienna, leaving finally on tlie 1,0 1 It, at the hq^d of h 
commission to offer terms to the revolted kingdom. / Accompanying 
Hie army of 30,000 men — constantly and groaOy augmented by 
fugitives —Jed by (ten end Count Sugent down Uirough the parses of 
the Friuli into tbe Venetian provinces’ he issued a f prodamgitLn 
promidng tlie Italians Vccognitiov of their natu^ijj^'ly, a, free 
press, euvy spoci«*s of liberty, niid all the advantages and privi- 
leges claimed by them through the revolution — if they would only 
remain connected with Austria. Subsequently the* proposition as- 
sumed the form of two plans which were laid" before Lord Palmers- 
ton, for the mediation of England, by t M. Hiumnelauor, Austrian 
Envoy at London. TJie tirst proposal was the complete independ- 
ence of the Lombardo- V&neto kingdom, though still nttdPied to the. 
Empire, with a distinct administration under a Viceroy, an Arch- 
duke of the House of lf.ipsburg, and with its 'own arm \v The 
second proposal- was the absolute independe.nc9.juul cession of Lom- 
bardy, vnth full jiowor to choose her own go\erhmen,t and to govern 
herself, or, to unite hens *lf with Sardinia- — Austria retaining the line 
of the Adige and the Venetian Urritoiy under a liberal government, 
with her forces concent rate^d Verona. 

I hit, liberal as wejj^Tiiese proposals- — liberal beyond all perad ven- 
ture tv possibility prior to March, ^ ’48, yet,, which were not finally 
withdrawn before July — they were « rejected by Lord Palmci’fetOn* as 


not liberal enough to satisfy one of the parties ! 

To give up Venice — Venice to which she' had not one scintilla 

/ , S , t*, t> |jj T * 

of title, Austria would not j^;,. an instant! lit^en ; while . Milan, 
“which had been a fief of the German EmpiS* for.: a thousand' 


years,” sin? yielded without a struggle ! To give up Venice, she 

« . - * 
said^would be to give up the Italian Tyrol, causing thereby a dis- 
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lmmbermeii^ of the empire, to which she coul^ never . consent. 
The tenacity with which Au.-t.iiu clung, t# Venice u% in.lonj, remark- 
able — even admitting its value fo her commerce and to all dor- 
many. Hie Milanese, That Ictrtilo territory, wliiclt, without dispute, 
had J>een hers cv$r since the battle of Pavia, in 1&20, and the 
( kf (, at of Fraifcis by Charles, she was ready to resign : but Venice, 
a city wb.'^h she had held for less than lujlf a contwy, and to which 
her right was e\eif less than that oJ.tlie freehnotui*— 

“ That t!.ry bhonM avImAuw' the power, 

J And tlu’v' t>l»ouM ]<<.*« p avIio c.tn — n 

— Venice, she vicwcd»as tins brightest gem in her Imperial diadem, 
and only with e.vstence itself would .-he consent to yield it, ’ Put this 
wouft’ be y«*t more incomprehensible did we not behold elsewhere 
"'similar m^onal phenomena. Kflgland deem* the Peek ofCibrallar 
— which she acquired by oue-tionarife stratagem, and which, while, 
yit has already cost her fifty millions slewing, costs her, annuafly^yet, 
f-rty thousand more, although of v>l the slightest possible benefit**' 
to her — on confessfbu ot’ her own statesmen — rfi die proudest 
trophy of her prowess and the mightiest symbol of her power : and 
so a fond mother often prizes nio-t the most worthies, unaitiactuv, 
and troublesome of her progeny. ^ 

Put, while Austria was thus tenacious, v^oico, on the oile-r hand, 
with the full consciousness of her undoubted rig. *^lo independence, 
with 'tlfe proud memory of her old republic ot iourtecii* hundred 
years, with the indignant recollection of the baseness and perfidy by 
which her freedom Jiad.b$cn stolen, and with the glorious tact, not^ 
tp b<? denied, thatf shc had once- more achieved t h(*r liberties, and* 
was, defatto, might well lai^Pi* to scorn any diplomacy which 
should attempt to make her again i/ti a$$>ondage to the empire ot 
the hated Teuton — a propitiatory Moralist olle**od tip oil the shrine 
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of 1t.Mly. fpi* tHS^froc-ilom of only 'a part. *Ttol tlio 
Milanese- somo uwXct, ibr o^ 1 ' iumnem, n> Lave entertaiiUHt tlnj> idea 
of availing ibom.-sdws of the liberal oiler of tlm Kmporor'^iit the 
expense of V< tihv ; albcii. Charbs \!U*rl, months* later, when it 
was too lab*, under dr. to of July 'ul!, ad droned .v confidential letter 1 
to Mr. Alvrnombv, d« daring his personal willingness th«u Au-triu 
‘Jure, id retain V^ncr . % * ‘ 

Tin* fact is, flush c'i with the wfmdeiful success v^jToiTTkuI attended 
«• «>' 4 
their mowmen{>, hi tilling le»i liiiin tho nbsolure cession of nli 

Norihoin Italy, from the. base of tho Julian Alps (o tho batiks of’ 
tho To, and from tho Addai.ic Sea to tin* t .'•h'd'iteiT.uiiean, with 
TLo.-bu Yonico. ami ( n-no.i for seaport-, would, at this early dab\ 
begin to satiny eiUnr Venice, Lombardy or Charles Albe rt. T indeed, 
so utter and im mejpible was dypmed tin* rout of “ the, 'barba- 
rians,” that, when tin* Milanese depulks, ihirromco ami Derettn, 
met fh« king at JYsia, Apj’il ‘20th, they uig-d him to carry tho 
tear even into Istriabund Dalmatia, old provinces of Venice/ over 
the Adriatic to ’b 1 ; while tho Venice f^izotV irritated th*’ 
T 'n:*",h <*011** til Dawkins, by allusion to tho Ionian Islos — ab»* Yen.e- 
t’.an IrViitory befnm lie inv< ion of Napoleon! Yet, a splendid 
realm would that “Unihd Kingdom of Northern Italy ” have 
lormeu ; and no wond^-'iliat the ambitious king of Sardinia 
t allied h. is* life ligh^Mii tho comparison with its crown. The laws 
of nature* and oinattuv’s Cod -“language*/ geography, affinities of 
fuehng and sentiment — all proclaim that Such a nation of right 
should exist; yet, from immemorial time has it b^en split .up into 
, separate and hostile Statei, and is now, porhajfi^jarther from that 
desired and deserved consunnn^fc&n of centuries, than ever before 

* At Jt'ilan and Yoniee, early in April, ^Charles Albert was suspected ot a purpose of 
Pftcriflcing Venice ta Austria, even as Uid^unaparte at Cauupo Forrnio, and was fiercely 

denounced. 
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— unless, indeed, a* ?ome declare — the go-abr tlyjr oppression iiio 
nenrejr the consumm adorn 

liiit) to resume our d,:«>nirK- •<»!’ e\?nts :•( : -(‘c< >v ; [ 

had come down* to the Dili day of Asad day tli.-’t ( ■ „*.»£ do 
i left \ iormatfo join die army ui (ben'-mi Nucr-nt ju I' 

1^* Tuition oi*coiiolliation, and two days al'i.T Mumbai Radot/AvV 
MTiVHi U, \ CiVIia, which !iC had at uiiee McrlrWi^! ;P a plafr <■( 

I • 

ami from* winch ]x as a llhsis, lie had r^ulo d In a^omat 

i • 1 

the lecovcry of Venice and launhuid*' bv Ion M arm ■. 

To name all those of mowm-t by v, ,,a!» this th > month of 

the Venetian RepuMi^--t h : s month of April, \v s i>. vmsid F* 
out uf (lie ipkafion, except by assumim* tor r.n:;a‘iw th 1 !’ rr.? 
of a»li<t?y. JOvelit pressed on event, both at ’home and ah*, a J - 

and, hardiy an event. of sh.-m al! c was tie re, i . » a *]<*[, m i ** .,r 

• i . • 

less, itai mat ely associated v\iih the ttkimv • vw:,d..r w if she 
.republic. A- Inst) Mmmrryof those ep ii!*-' ' in •ih« order their 
occurrence, with but little of (■•nmnen; detail, er^m-uuot at ^rou;.- * 
i :o% is all that the limits . r de iyn o*‘ (ids work j < 

On the 1th of Anri), nil the pr- y vty of the imp;"', A \ .•< »m\ 
Ring within the Republic of Vein.*.* u .-i-.pi.-d rated l « {R* m.* of 
the state ; and, on the l-tth, all prop.-rty nf fra- wji V., !>■«!•* of 
Modena, was, in like manner, ” seijm^tra, provision'd:; , 'A the 
use of the State of Modena — (hough uever sail b The y ,»f 

t . , ‘ . “ 

the Dukes of Modena lying in»V* nice seems. by the ly»*, 1 .» Juvo 
been, at all times, peculiarly unsafe. In 17b7, uh« n Nupoh-on took 
Venic^ he appropriated to French benefit a smu of not ie^ than 
1,600,000 francs, belonging' to this same unfortunate ffukcot Mo* 
dena*r— or rathex^o his fatlier # -^wjiich chanced to be lying on 
deposlto for safe-keeping in the puhliy treasury of that republic. 

* Francis IV. 
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On. the. 9 th, $^fr«i was a tumultuous assemblage on^he Place fit. 
Mark, and tlie l£th number of a daily paper, called^ II J^bcro 
lUdiauu issued for that <Jay, \\ f as committed to the flames for 
having expressed doubts respecting Charles Albert and the Roman 
General Purando, because of their tardy prosecution of iho^war.' 
The policy of expressing such “doubts ” at Venice, c at that tin up 
was, no doubt, very questionable : but, beyond all doubt, the time 
wa»ted by # the king of Sardinia in front of the position of Radelzky, 
and in the siege of IVschiera, during the month of April, was the 
oau«o of his ultimate disastrous defeat. By a few forced marches' 
with a [nation of his troops — a strong reserve, being left to defend 
Lombardy against incursions' from Mantua and Verona— he might, 
with or without I hirarnlo, oven as Du ran do with or without him — 

.. have forbidden the junction of Gew. 'Nugent descending from the 
Friul with 30,000 men, and Gen. Weldon descending from the 
Tyrpl frith 10,000 «mure — forbidden absolutely their junction with 
Ibidutzkj f s 50, 000 c men at Verona. 

As it was,* however, the conflagration of a splendid bridge Over 
the Tagliamento^and of another lesser one over the Piave, and tin*, 
unsuccessful resistance of I'Vn.tri with his 8,000 troops at Cornuda, 

seem the only inipialinicnt ofPrcd. Even Radetsky was amazed — 

¥* ' 

none more than he, dojjWess, and .rejoiced, also, at this incompre- 
hensible inaction— this strange neglect, to cut in pieces tlie detached 
wings of 'the Austrian army in detail, instead of suffering them to. 
become invincible by union ; and the veteran seems to have attribu- 
ted it in his despatched u either to the wapt? of courage or of 

i power to act on the bffenifre.” . 

* ■ " k-y&-\ ’ -■ . 

How widely different was tjnr policy and conduct' of Napoleon, 

whom *1110 Sardinian king professed to imitate, when, in June of 

- - t - ■*/ 

1790, fifty ye$rs before, the veterans Wurniser and Melas, under 
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* t .# 

somewhat Sjmjlar circumstances, descended the /flips, aug-nieiiling 
the ^ustriali (orco in Italy to *100,000 iticu again*!, a Fivta-h army* 

of less .than ouc-ihird that number ! Too weak t<> match the two 

*■ . •• 

armies united, Napoleon Hying from point to point availed them 
singty ; and defeating each with utter rout and ruin, in live days the 
i«fc’U)jmign walover! But .Napoleon wsw in pursuit of no “ Italic 
Crown” — he left fto unprotected capital in this reJr— -ho sought no, 
conciliation of peasantry at cost # of a slaniiig*amiy- -his troops 
were well appointed, well commantfrd, w'eJJ disciplined, weii fed — 
he had three out of the four fortresses of the formidable .pcidram 
gle — his mind was »mdistraeled by conllieiiug hopes, and doubts, 
and fears— ilushed with success and confident of victory he piv^fd 
straight onward with a single end, aim, ohj '< i the expulsion of 
Austria fj’om Italy ; while, family, lie jneyer ord. red a genera!, 
situated as was .Duiando with his 20,000 mm, to sulli r himself to 
be driven out of a country which had ipivsumjftu u -iy lirufl* ijsclf 
five, ^-either through .jsuperstit runs yweivnee for Papal interdict, of 
in order that to himself might subsequently accru<.*tho gloiy of its 
re-capture — as Charles Albert possibly did ! * 

On the kith of April, the Sardinian Consul at Venice officially 
recognized the .Republic in, behalf of hU king; and, on (ho /hi! ow- 
ing day,' Signor Lazzaro Rebizzo ‘ wais rii«*i\od as the ae< r. dited 
Envoy from that govjpmient. On the loth ^JLweni) -1 wo naval 
officers, luostly Venetians by birth, arrived at Venice, haviifg c.-eaped 
from the Austrian fleet in the harbor of Lola, whither it had been 
long before wisely sent, jor greater safety, by Colonel Marinovieh.^ 
the late Coiuman^&pt of the Arsenal. 

And' yet, bufcfor a strange -lack tef forecast, every vessel of that 
fleet could have been secured, and /Venice, by it, would have been 
infallibly saved. The spirit pervading the officer* of the Imperial 
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Navy, tin- ofllcA^ and men Wng.njustly Veuctiam, wh| dearly that 
'of the IVudh-ri. " iniJligx ire .* of die revolution, ‘he 

tricolor kij» e«hd the red and t»bim on an Austrian frigate at 
Naples arid cm two brigs in the Adriatic 1 , which, at once, crowded 
all sail for tiie Lagur.e. but, the, despatches for -the 'fleet at f Pola‘ 
were ilbadvi.-cdh, .vmmiUed to the captain of the steamer wbi^U 
bore Pallly am.Khis officers to Trieste. JEorced by his passengers 
<o land at the laiU r place, first., Vis despatches \f*?re seized by t ho 
milhisrhii.", and the half mutinmw fleet was at once placed beneath 
the ) i « - . i vy bat toie.s of l\ua, where its crews were re-organ i 7 a d and 
exehang.d. , 

< >n 14th, i ho lonisi.mal Government aj)propriated the, sum 

i 

of 300,(*00 Lip - v ';f:,(»o() — for the purpose of redeeming fro) ft iho 
Mo)it-v'c-J 3 i' << or Panning Kstabkdnm-m, all articles 1)1 ng there 
in pledge not. e\i ceding m value 75 outs each. On tlie same dnv 
amw:d*Gen. La M;*u.n‘a, tyiivc'nr of the ’'Marino School of Genoa, 
-commissioned by ^harhs Albert to superintend the defclicj^.and 
fortification ot* Vcifoe ; and a more efficient arming of tlie forts we-, 
ft <>nce (h creed. «Venie“ v as dedgm d to present the aspect, not of a 
fortified place mcmb\ but a fortified province, by moans of her 
double zone of batteiim, 7(> in number^ circling an* extent of sev * 
only miles, and rendering her in some respects the most stragetic 
military point in all Italy. The Provisional Government also as- 
sumed tli» direction of the Lomb;»rdb-Ven<So Railroad designed to 
unite Venice, Verona, and Milan, and claimed its revenues. Post- 
age on newspapers was fixed at five caitesnuni each, which is erjuiva- 
dent to a carantino , or about one cent — tlie correspondence of bish- 
ops and the Pope being declared # free. A corps, composed of two 
hundred citizens, proposed to tl^e Provisional Government to serve 
gratuitously In defence of the city and forts. A telegraph system 
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devised* Connecting ail [-arts of \ oiiio- with tin- National Palace, 
near the centre of the eii , on the Plm;. # St. M:uV r -nu :in*ar»j , -Uiorit 
ealenlftted lu bo « xcecdingly s- rvie-.ihle in a pha-.- !'■!:<■ Y mo* rut 
ii]> by canals, and especial!} at a crisp- like ih * p\sonf. i hough it 
was pever carried. #ut mto admit use. 

m On th©21%t, Paloucapn, Mmi-ier of Public Woi U, d**purP i f *«r 

Hu- camp of Charles Albert, in order (o in*f!.„v hum .Hat- deftiH 

for ihiuli, merino tl by the army o*Gc».. Nummt. > and. on t'm ‘Jvnd, 

hb line, the capital <>f I ha' provinr-j*. a;, uiii.n .1, ihonyk on 1! wal 

h-iais, after A two h.-.irs’ I ombardnenf . i< .. the *-f l-haili, 

■ ! y s Consul Dawkin- # \v<-)v newer v< j iy /.calon- 5 in t ; c;. ! .~ * 

Comidwakte f<M ling \vas, about tin’s time, im:/ o I in Yen*** . hv <ln» 

nop!* irancc in the Mihtnos i journals of severe < mn i* v u Fa i 

lapis, for having seltishly . iarnd a re. publicum an os of g->\ ■rumruty 
. * " ,• 

independent. of Urn nst ol July, and !>* for*' h r soil vo, ■ freed from 

the barbarians. It was, probably, mi before r»rr* ,, C <J, ec*i«T for 

* « - • 

censure Venice for the courso she had lab.it than it would* 
inv^ooen for her to resist, pursuing }i<*» df a c< mv eb’iitienily the 
same under the same, peculiar nienmstnnc* ... ibaL Venice had 
ah <‘udy officially declared to Milan that her Republic was only 
“ piovisionai.” 

On the 2(ith, quifb a sensation was ore, V i by intelligence from 

Padua of a revolt of the convicts iti the prisons of th at city, some 

eight huudred in number; and that it had been only quelled by the 

Civic Guard firing on the mutineers, by which three of them 

wore slain. • The Spirit of Revolution scorns to have been contagious* 

Even convicts could not resist its inllueuce ! ^fany, doubtless, im- « 

. *.»-■ . • 

prisoned under the old vcwnil , i nnd g by the old and corrupt tribu- 
nals, were unjustly cmiluR-d. 
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‘‘LA SPAT) \ D’ JTALLA.” 

Tur. month of ^Liy opened with increased activity on every side. 
The Karnahiie monks, Alejandro G’avazzi and Lgo lhissi^ Chaplain* 
of the .Papal Ooeiati, who, like “Peter the Hermit,” ami “ Walter 
the -d > ehnih>s, M ofjhe 11th century, had wandered all over Italy, 
j reaching a crusade — a crusade of Freedom, had now reaoh^Jpf/ en 
ice ; and, daily, in the Place St. Mark, did they harangue the multi- 
tudes, recusing cbrHributioin for the cause of the republic. At the 
close of a single exhortation, 24*000 Lire, or $4,000, in money wu., 
contributed, and vast quantities of plate, provisions, arms, and cloth- 
ing. Ladies resigned their jewels, and even the lower classes tore 
olf thijir car-ring^ and bracelets, and those line Venetian chains 
called jasserorti manufactured and sold by the yard by the gold- 
smiths of the Rialto Bridge for ages, characteristic of the Sea-city — 
-and gave up even the large silver pins, vvhh-h the poorest possess, and 
‘which serve to confine and or u anient their masses of night-black 
hair. Superfluous, and even indispensable articles of household and 
domestic utility, under t lie pathetic fervor of the hour and the elo- 
quent adjurations of the monks/ were also thrown into the military 
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beneath. the arcades of St 'Mark; while the water-carriers of 
i tiuli offered even the metallic vessels their vocation ! Never in 
-ill the* long chronicle of Venice — fiever in her proudest and palmiest 
day — numberless and signal as were her exhibitions of generosity 
and devotion- — not tiveifin the dark hour.of the War of Chioggia and 
i4v, League ot* Cam bi'ay, was there exhibited liberality and patriot- 
i ui like this ! Everyone offered something. Mhnin contributed 
his silver snuff-bo?, “ the only artnje of exchangeable value he pos- 
"ssed r The brothers Bevaliqua contributed their castle ! 

At Padua, the preaching of theese monks was wonderfully effec- 
'C.i', and the proceed were 3 0-1,000 Austrian Lire, equivalent to 
* arly $30,000 ! E\en the fishermen of Chioggia, an old village of 
: inhabitants on the Adriatic shore, twenty miles from V» ; i:ic 

- '/JitribuPjd its mile of 000 Life, under, the exhuMation of bather 
■ ->i nielli ; and the gm»d father had opportunity one daj to pro\e, 
o..it lie was at) Zealous to fight as to pr#aeh, if !*•••■ ! there nflgl*l In-, 
Hutju an Austrian frigate, towed* by a steamer, approached the 

- »nst. Instantly the generate was beaten calling to amis; and the 

entire population — old men, women and chi Id Am not excepted, 
poured forth in a mass along the coast of Pelestrina, led b\ Priest 
">'■ >mielli and Deacon Artigonv to dispute the advance of a foe, 
which had adopted this method of discovering th$ preparations fur 
o- ft nee and the inclination to employ thorn. * , 

‘Hi the. olh of May, the Fe\« of Pius V. was solemnized with 
great pomp, at Venice, Ereole Mastai-Ferretti, nephew of the Pope, 
with a hundred and fifty* pontifical crusaders, participating. Father 
<hiva/./i, chaplain" of the corps, harangued the mud tit tides in St! 
daik's Place on ihe. orobiuii, with his usual \\ Jd and ihrilnng elo- 
quence ; and the simultaneous iuld-ligenee of tin* repulse ol Charles 
Albert at Santa Lucia and Oruce- Bianca had hut littfe effect to damp- 
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en tho enthusiasm. Indeed, the Aprils of this fanatic, yet eloquent 
monk, as he daily, baranguqd tho excited tmtssos in tho square of 

v • sjp, 

St. Mark, se.*m to have been equalled in effort only l>y. th&se of 
Pope Urban IL, when, in.the Market-place of Clermont, lie was in- 
terrupted by the clamorous shouts of ten thousand men, who, will; 
one \oiee, exclaimed — Dens vult ! Dens vull ! “ If is flic will of 

Cod! Jt is the cviil of r God !” 

w © 

The name of this eloquent monk, Alessrmdrcf fhwazzi, togethm 
with tint of his fiieiid and companion; the yet more eloquent IW 
P>as.>i, have more than once occurred, and deserve more parlPu!.-! 
mention, Both were natives of Bologna, and«thc former, of di-dio- 

gui-hed parentage, horn in 1809, wa* the second of twenty child r> > r . 

© 

In person he is tall, well-formed, with dark hair,' eyes, and c nn 
plexion, a full and «>\aUf?uv. and a -thoroughly Italian countenan * 
At sixteen ho enMed the < irder of St. Barnah-is, and at twenty v. :? ■ 
Pi of y&.r of Rhetoric at ISTaple^, until his ordination at Arpin . 
'v\hen he became p teacher of belt ex Icltrcs at Leghorn. 
thence at the ag* of twenty-five for liberalism, ho repaired to Pi< <! 
m-aU, where lie pi cached two years with great effect, until driven by 
the Jesuits to Parma, lien 3 he preached four years, and often ton- 
times in a single day, w hen he was silenced and imprisoned b\ 
Gregory XVI. ^Subsequently lie preached at Perugia and Ancon;?, 
and in 1845 was silehccd at the College of St. Reverino, until the 
advent of*Piu6 IX., when he was caCed to Rome. Put his burning 
eloquence was again deemed perilous. lie denounced Gregory X \ I. 

denounced Austria at the anniversary of the massacre of die 
-Paduan students — he was. rebuked, silenced, consigned toitln* con- 
vents of Pol venera and Gpnzario/ But he was soon rGcafed. 15 »• 
volutiorf had begum Milan had triumphed. Porno on the shoulder- 1 
of students to the .Pantheon, (iava/zi culogi/ed *ite martyrs of the 
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fivn bats. lie it was who tirst calh*«i the crudest a M Iloly War.” 

5 It* it was who hr-,! assumed the tri color cross on Iris breast and 

■ A*. _ • • • 

shouKfor, which lie has worn evey sincl. For weeks ho harangued 
immense multitudes in the vast and classic ruin of the Cuiuscum. 
*1 ho enthusiasm ryusoj was overwhelming. Thousands from his 
hands receive*! the Cross *of Liberty. Durando' and Ferrari, with 
1 £\viss and Crociati, 'inarched for Lombardy; and Oavtuai, 
appointed by Fiu* t chief chaplain, accompanied* the fiery host,* and 
throughout the whole of the disastrous campaign whk*% *«»l]«_?wed 

• 5th the cross in one hand and tho sword in tin.* other, led them 

* 

inward — roused enthusiasm' — consoled the sick — shrived the dying 
—buried the dead — supplied every want by his eloquent appeals 
vo the people — braved tl»e*horrors df Y r icenza, and won a medal on 
' hat, red held. “ where HV.K'O Italians with *1«? fought 41b0t‘0 
A us<rinns*led by itadetzky, with 112 guns:'’ roused oviiablo Venico 
hv .his thrilling nppeak day after day, and night t afM' night, # to win ii 

• 'itch of frenzy, that he was desired to withdraw by the prudent* 

» * • 

Manin — was driven from Tuscany by her Archduke •for his insur- 

* Jn one of 0 a vazzi’s Lecture's fit Metropolitan Hail oo.enrs tb«J fblhr.v’- ^ u 'n<ir!*T k 

.'ovolopinerti — “I shall narrate to you a co*mrtnti<' T i whidh took place hotuven in- fd 
, m? IX., previous to the war in Loin hardy, 1 whs mi \ery intimate and frb-v'g t, (a, 
i< ah tin- I ‘ope, through my preaelftng ih^ Italy, r.inl by tJ.o iuJluriuv. of a u fc n4 s > y 
! .tht-r/ i said, 4 all, Italy calls you her saviour? ‘G^vaz/i? aio-wared the ‘.to Tmt 

rp- • \ to me of Italy, but only of the Konmn States.’ 4 iiut, Iloly 'Fat Inr, the t- 1* 

■ • < i enr reform, and you lpust obtain tho same for all? ‘ C%a/zi? replu.il Pius IX, 

■ -ire, iu your pron-diing, to speak of 1W&.' Before I loft f«.r l .dm hardy 1 wont to see 
* •*.' Pontiff on- '* more to obtain Ids Wooing, and he inquired Irorn mo where T was gem.?. 
‘To Bologna, Holy Father? ‘And thence? added the Pope, where shall you go 4 To 

Ferrara : jeuJ from that city sball*cross the river at Po? ‘ Y.fu shall not, ‘•vehemently re? 

■* * 
i bed Pina I£ v 4 1 shall? I answered, ‘in ordgr to re-conqncr for y#ur Holiness the Stale of 

"> le‘h’:t which avos taken away from tho dotations of tho P^pal See at the Gonfpvjrs of 
l u-'ii t.* Tlu Pope appeared more easy, but ordered mo not to say nor do hrify thing hi 
P o uu’-e of Italy?* 
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rectionary harangues at Leghorn ain't Florence — -was called to Bo- 
logna to quell tfie revolt oh that city against the Pope — repaired to 

- * a . fl > 

Horae on the flight of Pius, and, as (diaplaiu-g<rneral, organized 
military hospitals and superintended’ the surgical ambulances, aided, 
hythe Princess lhdgiojoso And the Countesses Palfhvieino and’ Pi as 
cane, throughout the whole desperate struggle and siege — was a* YVi 

letri wkli Garibaldi at the rout of 20,0 00 Neapolitans bv 14,000 

, r 

maps* — braved peril on the bastions until the entry of the French- 
was saved from destruction by the American artist and consul, Fr*v , 
man — escaped to London, and gained his bread its a teacher— ass; til- 
ed the Papacy in that capital in a series of’ lectures ; and, linalK 
crossed the Atlantic, landed at New York on the 22d of March, 
and at once entered o-i a series. of lectures on the same subject, r< 
pcated in various other c'-fles with wonderful elPct. 

The story of r*_r*\ Hassi, companion of G avazzi for twelve y;c , 
is* much that of Ids friend* if we except his repeated wound • .n 
battle, and his melancholy doom. Repairing, to- his native Bologna, 
after t{ift defeat of Custoft/n, it was through his exhortations on (hr 
Sili of August, fliat the Austrians were driven. out of the city by a 
populace armed only with Knives. Subsequently, at Horae, lie we. 
chaplain to Garibaldi’s Legion ; ho embarked, when all was lost, with 
that chief and OieeroaccWo VGcsenatico, for flight — was seized 
August 4th, LSI?*, by Croat^Haeur Ravenna — was conducted to P. 
logjiia, and sentenced fo bo shot—' demanded on the Tth, by tin: 
priests for dis-consccration by scalping the crown. of his head* the ecu 
.toe of his fprchcad, the palms of his hautk — all parts' once touched 

* “ Ou the fieT^of Vclletri,” says Gavatzi,/ 1 1 Sivy the diifhrence bpUveeiiqbe d.-ath of 

the patrioL arM that of the myrmidons offfeipoU 1 confessed tin dyiny soldiers <>r 

armioaiSht* dyin^ No.iiiofitan eiine<| his kin" and died in tho agoi-irs <>f <l< -‘{i.dr Mi. 

patriot" soldiers died calm and happy, v„i$i 1 I'itut L'Jtalui 1 I'm* la Liberia* Vif 
* , - <& 

Jbm /’ upon th<«r lips.” 
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!, y I‘oly oil i ! ‘ ri >h on tli.j. morifing of the 8th, exactly forty-threo 
years, almost to an hour, from Ms birt^, and almost on tho very 
was slide by Croats — seven kalis _ entering his bosom, and tho 
^ populace rushing to the spot ,to dip their handkerchiefs in the 
streririing blood if th*eir saint and martyr— tjoo Bassi ! And 
V-H !lft °r wight, for weeks subsequent, despite all the anathemas of 
Pm; Cardinal -Legato Bedini — » ■ 

. i 

“ Unsown hands strewed flowers upon his gruu*” 

\ more perfect, pure, and beautiful career and character than 
hw, biography does not present, lie might be deemed, indeed, al- 
most tile original of th<* sainted Gabriel of the “ Wandering ,b-,w,' 5 
\ liberal and eloquent preacher at Bologna^ in the monlh of -luh, 

! s 17. when- the cholera v.n- \ aging in Sicily* he at cnee ..ought ils- 
: 'iicts at Palermo and Syracuse, administering all the physical 
"i i ibrt. and spiritual consolation which hi* *aw-jvlh* nutin# tvuid 
■;ee<t. On tho opening of tho great drama of IP Is 1 , he iook'tW 
' - Id with his friend Gavazzi, and visited every camg ;f1jd city of the 
I ombardo- Veneto. At Treviso lie was severely wounded. 

“My poor, dear friend 1 1 go lkissi ! * exclaims the i loqueni < m- 
■-'/i, ‘'lie was a man of the most \ariod acquirements ; gab i 1^ 
'■•».] and nature with a beautiful form ; nobly endowed in mind; 
cr of the dead and many of the living languages a good mu- 
m ; one of the best of the modern poets o! Italy.; and, as* a pub. 
p’»i orator, the \ cry first — -hq followed the fortunes ot the national 
ioiny, wits wounded in battle, and was every where with the legions 
of the liero Garibaldi. 'Poor Baasi ! so voting, so Riml, so be-"- 
b>\<d, so.*|#]entod, set dear to Italy — after six hours of secret trial 
rOncrrg,* those, scenes where he hid so preached the freedom. 
*»(' Italy, and anmbt the tears of the Austrian soldiers who were 
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ordered to. shoot, him, Ugo Bassi fell, exclaiming, “ Long live Jesus 
— long live Italy 1” 

The excitement and enthusiasm roused by the pleaching of Bassi 
and Gavazzi, early in May, in the Square of 0 St Mark, is indescriba 
ble. “Never did I witness,” says the hitter, “such q, scene as that 
presented, on the night,of my arrival at Venice, when, from the bal- 
cony of Manin, in the National draftee, I addre^ed 40,000 people 
smarming 4 that magnificent square, beneath the beams of the moon 1” 
Some idea of this excitement and the sanguine hopes it inspired, 
may be inferred from the fact, that, a few days later, when the French 

- f* 

war-steamer L'Anmodee entered the port, and two of her officers 
came on shore, they were received with a perfect ovation of triumph, 
as if the messengers bf immediate aid from France ! Two da\ s 
afterwards, Gen. An toning commander of the Italian Legion organ- 
ized at^Paris, which left that city amid such boundless enthusiasm, 

, was appointed Commandant of the city and fortifications of Venice: 
and the command of the navy was committed to Rear- Admiral 
Giorgio Bua. The Italian Legion was composed of Italian, French, 
and Polish adventurers to the number of five hundred and fifty, and 
Gen. Antonini was a veteran of the Polish and French wars. Em- 
barked at Marseilles, they reached Genoa -April 24th, but so cool 
was their reception both there and at Milan, in consequence of the 
late Invasion of Sfrvoy by th&%>erajpves of Lyons, that they at once 
passed on to Venice. 

. ' On the day of their arrival, a corps of volunteers, sent by the Pro- 
visional Government *of Sicily, under coimrfond of Col. La Massa, also 
reacted Venice. ®Tbe same day, Duke Philip Lante Montefeltro was 
'niknedeCommandaut of Trevisd, then besieged, in place of Gen. Gui- 

"M : ^ . * . 

dottl’slain in a portii y and a loan of ten millions of Lire — less than 
two mvllion^bf dollars — ‘bearing interest five per cent per annum. 
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w;is imposed by the Provisional Government, payable in six years, 
and secured by the pledge of Railroad /took. N\?xt morning, the 
Neapolitan fleet of two frigates, seven war-steamers, and a brig- 
ht- war, which the day before hqji been seen from the Campanile, 

# • 

enlcntl the' port; and their, officers received a cordial and imposing 
oflici;! welcome on the Piazetta of St. Mark. 

On the 13th, the birth-day of* Pius IX.* was celebrated with great 

* • 9 , 

poni]> at the Cathedral, the Holy Nutber having attained his 50th 
vear. 'i’he day before, the monk Ugo Iktssi w;is severely wounded 
in a sortie from Treviso; and a few days afterwards Priest Tornielli 
organized a hand of crusaders he had been commissioned to enroll. 
'I h«- [>art ])layed by ecclesiastics in the Italian Revolution was, as 
I.'. * >1 >-><t\ »" i, by no means un conspicuous. . 

M> ‘unlit we, intelligence arrived daily— •almost hourly from the 
tl - aiio of war. At the Alpine passes of Cadyiv, the mountaineers 
had, for weeks, disputed the advance ofHhe Austrians ; but, finally, 
ih<- passes were forced, and thus u new route *to t^ie Tyrol was 
op. tied to Radetzky. At the pass of the Froscon fountain, twelve 
shepherds headed by Augusto Navasa, resisted the progress of 150 
r- oat.s — a second Thermopyhe — a second Leonidas and his Spartans, 
with, a happier fate — for, slrange to say, not one was slain! Vi- 

9 

c< ii/ $ was, also, assailed by Nugent, but without result. 

< >5i the, 2 1st of May Gen. Durando reached the neighborhood ofVi- 

• • 

c< ■ii/;* Avitli C5,i)(>0 men and twelve pieces of artillery. Here he was met 
by Manin and Tommaseo, President and Minister of the Provisional 
Go\ eminent at Venice, escorted by a thousand men, arpong whom# 
was the Italian Legion of Gen. Ai^tonini. Subsequently this daring* 
corps, joined hy othoi's, boldly assailed the Austrians under Gen. 
Nugent, following them on their route to Verona — General Anto- 
nini losing his Lit arm in the conflict. The limb* was amputated 
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and lie returned to Venice, but was unable to resume command of 
the city until the 25th of ensuing month. 

Meantime various minor decrees of interest were issued by the 
government. Resistance to the Civic Guard was declared to be 
“Public Violence,” equivalent in its enormity and penalty to tittason. 
A commissariat commission was created to superintend evcrythii/g 
relating to the price and i appropriation of provisions. Persons ac- 
cused of prime were suffered to select two able counsellors for their 
defence; and persons receiving marks of distinction from foreign 
states were permitted to wear them. The public archives were 
thrown open to all persons of good character. An enrolment of 
militia was decreed, the duration of service being three years for in- 
fantry, and six for cavalry and artillery. The commission in charge 
of charitable institutions, for which® as has been mentioned, Venice 
has been distinguished from her earliest history, was reorganized. 
On dM 24th of May, the birthday of the Queen of England, was 
honored by a^ royal salute. On « the previous night a second assault 
had been rnade^m Vicenza, held by Col. Belluzzi with 10,000 men, 
by Prince Taxis, 6 sent by Radetzky, from Verona with 18,000 men 
and forty heavy guns. Commencing at sunset, it was suspended 
at midnight, and recommenced at dawn :< but, baffled by an enthusi- 
astic defence, in which even ladies mingled, the foe was driven from 
the city, and befc*« night was en route for Verona, leaving 2,000 
dead behind. There was, no dou&t, brave fighting in this affair. 
A company of eighty Venetian crusaders, led by Francesco Zer- 
duan, assai^d two hundred Austrians who had shut themselves up 
*in an outpost, and took one hundred and seven prisoners. It was 
on this same 23rd <sf May, thsft Gen. Pepe refused, at Bologna, to 
obey the royal order recalling him to Naples. 

On the day previous, the Sardinian squadron appeared off the 
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Lido, and having been joined by the Neapolitan and Venetian squad- 
rons, bore away for Trieste, and drove the Austrian fleet within the 
Mole of the Lantern, which protects tffat port. Trieste was thus, 
de facto, in a stAt.e of blockade from the sea. It is a little, amusing, 
"that the Imperial Minister of Marine at that place had, just three weeks 
(jefuro, declared on paper that Venice was blockaded by sea, when not 

a single Austrian ship had approached her iiai bqr, save only that 

• • 

towed towards Llntcoast of Chioggfa by a steanTe^ and scared oil’ by 

• • 

a squad of fisheimen led by a priest J On the* day after the arrival 
"of the Sardinian fleet arrived a proclamation from the king < 4’ Sar- 
dinia, addressed to the people of Venice, declaring that his intei voli- 
tion had hill one object — the expulsion of the barbarians Imni the 
soil of Italy. Already, on the 1-th instant, the immediate jmic- 
lion • >( Lombardy with Piedmont had been commended in a pioela- 
illation troiii the Provisional Luvemmciit of Milan, “ under the con- 
stitutional sceptre of the house of Savoy;” and li>ts h.^1 been 
ordered to he opened for recording the votes of the, people for oP 
against it — the lists, very appropriately, to he cJom^I on the anniver- 
saiy of the defeat of Larbarossa on the tield of L<^gnano, seven cen- 
turies before, — u Legnano, that Moral — that Morgarten — of Lom- 
bardy,” on the 20th of Mqy, 1 l7d : whilst, oil the 30th, deputations 
from Padua, Treviso, iiov igo, and Vicenza intimated to the (iovern- 
nieiit of Venice their purpose of seceding from the Venetian Repub- 
lic and uniting themselves wit Ip the kingdom of Piedmont#; Jailing, 
also, her own decision on the same subject within three da\s. 

At this time, and for some time previous, as we learn from co- 

® 0 ' 0 

teni])orary publications, two distinct ]>arties had existed at Venice* 
one f* »r an independent republic, anj one for fusion with Piedmont. 
Many obstacles to Italian unity arose in the minds of those opposed 
to this, among which not the lc.-ist was the anticipated diflicuhy of 
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fixing the capital of the ideal “ Kingdom of Upper Italy.’ 7 
Milan, sanguine in the hope of being the fortunate city, was 
zealous for immediate annexation ; but Venice, which had less 
cause for such hope, was less zealous. Nevertheless, a strong 
party in the oily, subsidized, perhaps, for the purpose, wrote amf 
shouted without ceasing — tfc Viva Carlo Albert), la Sjxafy 
d' Italia P'* Urged by these demonstrations, and in response, to 
the declaration of the province, the government put forth a decree, 
on the dd'of June, convoking, on the I Sth of that month, the assem- 
blage in the lhical Palace of deputies chosen by the citizens of the/ 
Republic — the voters to be, at least, twenty-one years of age and 
the deputies twenty-seven ; the ratio of representation being one 
deputy for every two thousand inhabitants, or thereabouts : — the 
purpose of which convocation should be — first, to deliberate on the 
present state of affairs, and to decide whether immediate action re- 
lative t<> government was advisable, or, whether it should be deterred 

t *■ V 

to the close, of the war: second, to decide, in event ot the declared 
expediency of immediate, action, whether Venice ought to be a dU 
tiuet state, or annexed to Piedmont: third, to confirm the. existing 
Administration of ( Government, or to substitute another. 

The popular interest, in thin movement was, doubtless, quickened 
by recent successes of the Austrian arms, and the extreme probabili- 
ty, that, despite the army of Charles Albert, all the towns and 
cities of the province of Venice would once more, and very shortly, 
be under a foreign yoke. 

We left Kad«tzky early in April with forty-five or fifty thousand 
men beneath the walls of Verona, and Charles Albert with nearly 
*70, 000 men pressing towards Jiim. On the Sth, 10th, and llth, 
the king carried the bridges of Ooito, Monzanbano, and Borgbetto, 


* TIk» ^woril of Italy. 
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crossed t h « i Mincio, entered the formidable quadrangle of the four 
foitresses of •Verona, Mantua, Tegnano and Peschnra, each half a 
night’s march from the other, and. otvupied Valleggio. One of the 
bridges had beefi blown up by the, Wohlgemuth Ihigade, but the 
Sardinians crossed <*n a parapet left standing, though uu<ler% sharp 
fye. At (ioitA, Kadetzky lost 27 Italians by desertion, 38 more as 
prisoners, and also a field-piece. On the other side ^0 men and two 
officers were slain. • On the 12th tffe small town <jf Castelnovo was 

t 

burned by 3,000 Austrians and Italians ; and 400 of the inhabitants 
\vere slain ; and all because it bad receded Manara and his bravo 
band, which had fougjit well but bad been defeated! Only five 
houses in the town remained standing! “The streets were full, 1 ’ 
sa\s an eyewitness, “ uf the half roasted bodies of men, woiin u, 

and eh'ddivn, on which hungry d*>gs were lending !” The town had 

* ‘ “ • 

2,000 inhalutants, and he< on the road to \ erona. I In* laxi^ 
Ih nrade. '•<>mpnscd of Italians from the ^Wroiiesrt garroou, s»#.*ondcd 
the Croats m their atrocities! (hi tin*. I3th, < harles opened a* 
useless tire of tield-pieces on Pesehiera, and \aiidy summoned it 
to surrender; and, on the 1 0th, approaching Mantua, equally in 
\ain gave hei citizens a chance to revolt. At Pastrenogo, again 
approaching IVsehiera, Siyidav, April 30th, at the hour of noon, 
after hearing miss tin* Sardinian army of 23,(100 men attacked 
Ji.nh t/kv with 20,000; and, after five hours’ ^ghting, drove the 
Austrians into Verona with a ibss of ],200 killed and 5 Wl) prison- 
er. (beat gallantry was exhibited by the 1 *h*d montese and 
Parmesans. On the 5th of May, there was skirmishing near 
Tivoli and Pontone, and on tin* (Jth, again approaching Verona, • 
with all his forces, (-harles unwisely ait tempted to storm the heights 
of ( Voce 1 iiaiira and Santa Turin, near Verona. Ih-feetion of 
f),000 Italians and 4,000 semi niuliumw Hungarians \\:c* \.ainlv 
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hoped ; as well as co-operation of the GO, 000 inhabitants of 
Verona, whom the crafty Itadelzky had effectually disarmed. The 
Piedmontese were defeated with* a loss of 1,500 dead and wound- 
ed; but there were* no prisoners ; while KadetzkyMost but U00 and 
had l8o taken. The Duke of Savoy anti the Archduke frauds 
Joseph — so soon to become sovereigns of the respective realms 
now at war — aye said to have “ played a most brilliant part in this 
fight.” The niovuf effect of Santa Lucia was paralyzing. A single 
regiment lost 200 men by desertion shortly after. 

Iladetzky now concentrated his troops in and around Verona, 
while Charles Albert carrying bis head-tpuytcrs to Somma-Cam- 
pagna, covered the vast plain of the Veronese, and seemed almost 
to envelope his foe. And here, strange to relate, with two hostile 
armies face to fae-*, one. of them \astly superior to the other, 
ceased all warlike movements for well nigh a month ! Meantime 
Charier was indulging dreams of his Kingdom of Upper Italy and 

c “ gathering votes;” and Father Itadetzky was strengthening 
Verona and gathering bayonets,” — awaiting Huron Weldeii with 
Ills 10,000 men from the Tyrol, and Count Nugent with his .’10,000 
from the Friul — 1111 m tiers augmenting with every day’s and every 
mile’s advance. Meantime, ..Lo, Count llartig had descended 
from Vienna on his mission of peace, and had begun proclaiming 
conciliation ; and^ meantime, Count Nugent, collecting all the 
stragglers on his route, was fightifig his way down through the 
mountain-passes already mentioned. This army consisted almost 

entirely of Croats and Hungarians,- -all the Italians who had been 

1 « < * 

"disbanded by capitulation, like those who had deserted, having re- 

§ 4 

paired to their homes. Many of these, especially those of three 
battalidns which deserted at Cremona and one at Urcscia, went to 
Milan ; but not# being enlisted 1>> the insurgents, or not choosing to 
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enlist, went borne, where they remained during all the contest. It 
lias been sai*d, that., had Chailes Albe^., instead # of his ahmrd 
jealousy of Lombard, Tu*can, ltoifian, Neapolitan aid* in liis anxi- 
ety to owe his u 'italic Drown” only to Piedmontese amis, .scut a 
courier# to every towli and village of tly* Loinbaido- \ eijelo, like, 
M*ilise f \\ith the'tiery cross of the Scott LI i Highlands, proclaiming a 

lit't'c vn manse, and then paralyzed the (groats witoh the toedn in 

• • • 

every town, and drowned them by # cutting the dikes of the rivers, 
Ijkuletzky would have been annihilated and Lombardy been freed 
almost without a blow ! Of the German troops very few deserted. 
At a subsequent period^ when Kossuth called home his countrymen 
to light for Hungary, despite a liberal distribution of secret circulars 
in the, Magyar tongue at Mantua and Verona, but few if any re- 
sponded lojlhe appeal. 'Hie stenr injunctions sent by the l>an .Jella- 
chieh to liis ,‘5f),000 Croats to be true to their colors and country, 
seem to have been, on the contrary, venydleelive. 0 

To oppose the passage of the forces # of Nugent a yd Weldon, which 
furnished a nucleus for the rendezvous ot all the mattered troops 
which had composed the. ganisons of l dine, Treviso, Venice, and 
the neighboring places in the. re\olt. — the whole country rose cn 
’ and, so tierce was# the resistance, that nine, villages were 
commit Led to the Jinnies in order to strike terror into the n sidue. 
Cad-re and Udine were crushed by superior numbers. Tin* eight 
artillery and rocket batteries of Pen. Nugent are said to lihve. done 
dreadful execution. < >n the 12th of May, lie invested Treviso, a town 

of to, 000 inhabitants, projected l>y battlements ami marshes, when 

• • 

operations weie suddenlv suspended in order to hasten the junction 
with Ladrt/kv. Another cause for diis suihleii suspension is, also, 
assigned. The daughter of Gen. Nugent was a prisoner in Treviso, 
and her execution, it is asserted, had been threatened by the Provis- 
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ional Government in event the town was bombarded by her father’s 
order. On the 22d, on ^>lea of ill-heallh, Gen. Nugent committed 
his command to Prince Taxis* ;\t Olmo and retired lo Gortz. On 
the same day, Uadetzky' sallied from Verona and * received his long- 
promised reinforcements a,’. San Uunifaeio ; anfl, as we have already 
seen, ordered J Vince Taxis to turn back the very next /l ay “to 
Vicenza, with *'18,000 men and /i heavy siege-train, to take the 

„ ‘ V 

city. 

Meantime, since the affair of Santa Lucia on the 6th of May, no 
collision had taken place between the armies of the king and the 
Marshal. On the advance of Austrian 'reinforcements, (diaries 
seems hardly to have bestowed a serious thought, lie had under- 
taken Lombardy, Uadetzky* and the four fortresses, for his part of 
the war; and had left, l>urandt», Feriari, and Pope, with tleir 
Homans, Neapolitans and Lombards, to oppose. Nugent and Welden, 
aigl protect Ven'etia. j)bout the middle of May, the heavy 
batteries of the l ing having peached his camp, he commenced a 

i 

regular bombardment of Peschiera. On the 20th, he summoned 
the place and granted twenty-four hours for consideration. On the 
29th, Uadetzky, hastening from Verona to the rescue with 40,000 
men, fell on 6000 Tuscans and Neapolitans under (ion. I >e Laugier 
at Curtatono ; and, after a bloody conflict from ten until four 
o’clock, overwhelmed and routed them wilh his superior numbers, 
though Vvith a loss of 800 dead or wounded, The intrepidity of 
the Tuscans, especially of the Student*’ Legion, merited all the eulogy 
which will ever distinguish the name of (hirtatone. Vet they' were 
sai<l to have beep needlessly sacrificed to the disorder of the Sardi- 
nian reserve undersell. l»avaf This severe engagement was tought 
«. 

♦Prince 'I'll urn and Taxis was this noble's full title, and his was the Italian ‘‘Taxis 
Jbi^ade.” 
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on the anniversary of the victory of tlio Lombard League over 
I kubarossa, ‘nearly seven centuries Ix^re, and }\as worthy tlio 
occasion. Tin* same day, it will !>*; remembered, had been appointed 

.for the closing of the register* of the votes of the Milam. «■ on the 

• • 

question of fusion* with Piedmont. Jwo days later, Die hirer, 
xt'anyd of the Marshal’s approach by the 500 fugitives to his 

camp, survivors of (Jurtatoue,*. crossed Uje Mincio*, and, on Dio 1st 

• • • 

of June, Itadetzky was defeated af # the Bridge ol 1 Goito witli a loss 
of 0,000 men to 1,000 on the other side. Charles Albert received a 
contusion on the ear by the near flight of a cannon ball, and his 
elder son, tin* 1 >uke of Savoy, to whom with the Hying artillery, the 
victory was chiellv due, — was wounded in the thigh by a musket 
ball. Piinee Felix Srhuarizeiiberg, sul>s< quenlly Premier of Austria, 
was, ;il .► wounded, and IVmee lloljeiiloe-KuDieiri was taken 
prisoner. SehwarlzenluTg was, also, wounded in the arm, May (>th, 
at Santa Luria, hut soon recover'd ;yid continued in Du# sg vice. 
Three Austrian Archdukes wen* j;er>oually enggg. d - among llieift 
the young Frauen Joseph, so soon to he Fmpei#>r. It has been 
said that the leadeis of Die Italian movement? themselves were 
rarely in the lield. This is a mistake. Maz/.iui himself, at one 
time, bore a mtnket ; ami several were at^Goito. 

On the evening of the battle uf Goito, capitulated the foitress of 
Peschiera. This place had been blockaded a^d besieged by the 
l)uke of Genoa for nearly two months, more or less closely, during 
which period, 4,1)00 bombs had been thrown into tin*, town, reduc- 
ing it almost to ruins. • The fortress, however, which is ainazingjy 
strong, was uninjured. Il is a regular pent agon .situated at the out- 

* Ol the li.ooo muter l)o I-anm- r, tin re wen 2.nun including om< entire l at- 

talmn of \<-ai»ulitiins, with bo ollieers and live guns. Six hundred Ued to (Joito and 1,200 
retreated in order on JU .maria: leaving about 3,U00 slain and missing. 

19* 
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let of the Lago <li Garda into the Mincio, ami surrounded hv water. 
Its garrison consisted of 2,000 Croats, and its Commandant, 1 Jaron 
Rath, also a C»oat, liad been there more than twenty years. Re- 
pealed attempts to relieve, or to supply the • pi ace, had been made, 
by Kadefzky. On the 28di and 2Tth, Col. /<>bM, with a convey of 
munitions, and o,0U0 men from Kivoli, had )>een dmen back, -aft ei* 
severe skirmishing. Famine, disease,. and destitution of every neces- 
sary of life, alone, it is stated, reduced this impregnable Ibrtdace ; 
and 2,000 rations of food were furnished the starving garrison, by 
the victors, immediately on entering the place. Hut, though food 
was scarce, ammunition was plenty, and tin* mVtnher of cannon taken 
was one hundred and eighty. The garrison, reduced to l,t;00, 
inarched out of the fortress next morning with all the honors of 
war, led by old Caron Rath, and laid down their arms a mile dis- 
tant. They then inarched to Ancona and embarked for Trieste, 
under pledge not to Take up mans again during the war. 

Austria was now reduced to Verona, Mantua, and Legnano. Hut 
the reduction of t Pcsehiera, though deemed a triumph by the vim 
tors, is said to have been more injurious than beneficial in it; results. 
The preposterous importance attached to the fall of this fortress 
may be inferred from the subjoined extract from a bulk tin oi the 
Provisional Government of Lombardy at Milan, dune 2nd: — “The 
fall of Pcsehiera and the victories of the. last week in May, guarantee 
tin* result of the war of independence.” 

Had Charles Albert, after his victory at Goilo and the fall of IVs- 
chiera, “ made a nidi on the Adige,” say i binary critics, Ruletzky 
might never again have beheld the walls of Verona. Hut one day 
was wasted in visiting Pcsehiera, and another day in a Te Dv.nnb 
fur Jiis victories of the 1st, and several days in waiting for fair 
weather ; while Kadetzky, with three corps of his army, joined by 
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Widen with 10,000 troops, making 43,000 men with heavy hat- 
Pries, had* on the 9lh, silently enveloped the walls of doomed Vi- 
cenza. 'Hi is city was held hy 1 hiruudo with only* 12,000 S\vi>si 
Homan, Neapolitan, Bombard, French, and Venetian troops, regular 
andpnvgulai r , of ;T11 arms: while the jnhabitai9s nnmhered about 
*30,^00. Among the officers was the celebrated author and states- 
man, the Manniis Massimo ^1’Azeglio *of Turin,* the late Premier 
• • ‘ r . • 

of Sardinia, who was wounded %t Vicenza — litfe Napoleon, some 
where < l>e — in the foot. At day-break on the 10th, the attack 
began with sixty-two guns and a simultaneous assault at all the 
gates. (len. ( 'uloz, kite of the garrison of Venice, was, with his 
brigade, at the head of the assault. The outposts were carried 
by storm. All day and all night, ragei} the tight. The au- 
thorities 9 and citizens resolved to pegsh under the ruins of the 
place. Thrice the white flag was run jip, and twice shot 
down. At 6 o’clock on the moriyng of # *the 11th, O^rando 
obtained a capitulation — the lives -and property «c>i the citizens to f>o 
respected, and the garrison to inarch out with thePhonors of war, on 
2 >nro/(' to serve no more against Austria within three months ; and 
at 3 o’clock Padetzky entered the city. “ The city of Palladio was 
thu- saved albeit, it ^lamented by an^able Italian writer, that it 
liad not been taken by storm — that the moral effect of a Moscow — 
a Saragossa — a Milan destroyed by Barbaras**, was lost to Italy, 
and thus was put off her hour of redemption for years! w It was 
good for It;d\ that Vicenza should cease to he.” Thousands fell on 
both Vm1< s, among therrw many officers. The Swiss lost 600. I\a- 
detzkv admits 600 men and ^10 officers killed, among the. latter 
being Piincc Taxis. Vicenza runlfe with Curia tone for Italian cour- 
age in 1848. 

And Charles Albert — assured of Radetzky’s vnarch on Vicenza 
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on the 9th, it was not until the 13 th that he approached defence- 
less Verona; and then th% Marslial, with the whole of his first 
corps had returned! Thus Vicenza was lost and Verona not 
won. ■ 

The fall of Vicenza, all Imugh inevitable, and 'although thofown 
was defended with such desperate intrepidity against such over-* 
whelming odds, naggravatcyl suspicions already strong at Venice 
against Gen. Duraddo. This officer was most unfortunate, to say the 
least, from the very beginning to the very end. He was first sus- 
pected, because detained on the right bank of the Po, by the orders 
of Pius; he was next suspected because detailed beneath the walls 
of Mantua, by the orders of the king ; he was afterwards sus- 
pected bicau^o, in obedience to orders from the same source, as 
he declared in reply to a remonstrance from Venice, he suffered the 
junction of Nugent with liadetzky, and retreated from Treviso ; 
and, finally, he was Suspected, because of the fall of Vicenza ! 

Put in all these suspicion*, whether well-founded or ill, Venice was 
only true to her wildcat instincts; and Durando may, possibly, bo 
viewed as only another ( 'armagnola, with a h*ss terrible doom. 

Ancient Venice never forga\e defeat under a foreigner ; and sho 
never forgave victory! Either event, was almost equally fatal to the 
chief actor ! And, as with foreigners, even so with her own sons ; and 
as with her army, sq with her navy. Pisani in the 14th century, 
Grimani in the 15th, and Morosini in the 17th, were disgraced for 
mistortuues ; and yet each one was subsequently invoked, even in 
chains, to defend an ungrateful country against its foes ! Not to 
succeed was perfidy, and the penalty d< ath ; while to succeed was 
perfidy, also ; for it iipplied tlie .possession of powers, or the attain- 
ment of glory, which might at some future day, imperil her own ! 
Her army she never committed to a citizen, who might acquire in 
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war too much glory for her safety ; and her navy she never en- 
trusted to a foreigner, who might betray hci*; while two Procura- 
tors were always sent to watch the. general in his* camp, a custom 
imitated by tHe French Republic. She iu*\er trusted “the. man who 

sol*l bis l>k>o<l if •successful, site suspected Jiim — if unfortunate, 

• * 

slie destro)1;d him. She rarely rewarded. Tier Laguno was her 
defence, and her islands were never desecrated ot endangered by the 
tread of armed Inen. 

The capitulation of Vicenza, frhe most disastrous event of the 
campaign, caused the Central Committee of War at Venice, at once 
to resolve to concentrate all the forces then at Padua and Treviso, 
on the capital, for its defence. On the night of the Pith, therefore, 
about 0,000 troops with their arms and baggage retired from Padua, 

and marched for Venice, followed by all the civil olliceis of the 

• • 

place and many of the inhabitants. The Austrians under (Jen* 
l)’ Aspic, after some hesitation, in apprehension of mine^or an am- 
buscade, entered the abandoned place and took imdUturbed posses- 
sion. Put the little city of Treviso, with the yine rash and obsti- 
nate bravery which caused her, almost alone Lombard cities, to 
resist Louis X1L, and Maximilian I., and the allies of Cam bray, 
more than three centuries before, now disobeyed the, order of \ cniee 
and held out an ill-advised and hopeless resistance against Pamn 
Weldon, who, on the 31st of May, had resumed the siege abandoned 
by (Jen. Nugent, some weelft before. Twelve hours »ol bombard- 
meat, on the 14th, however, brought her to reason, and with reluc- 
tance she was allowed the same terms of capitulation .as \ ieenza j 
thus causing by her obstinacy, the loss to Venice of the service of 
her gairison of 3,500 troops for % a ])criod of three months, and the 
entire disarming of her citizens. The desperate valoi # of Treviso 
may, perhaps, be attributed, however, in some degree, to the fact of 
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a proclamation of Baron Welden to his army to give no quarter 
to any of the CrusadeTs — by which troops it wiis largely garrisoned 
• — upon the charge that they had perpetrated atrocious outrages in a 
hospital at Villa Franca. Despite, therefore, the entreaties of some 
of the inhabitants, their city was in 1 ruins around them, lx'fore capitu- 
lation caused the bombardment to cease. At first, Baron vVclden ac- 
corded only to the Papal Grenadiers the honors of war and the re- 
tention of their arm. 1 ; and the same condition bcilng refused the 
Crociati, they refused to submit. Widen was resolute, and the 
chief of the Crociati ordered the drums to beat the generate. At 
this crisis, which menaced a conflict of utter extermination, the Po- 
desta Olivieri rushed to the enemy’s camp, and, with great difficulty, 
persuaded the Marshal to accord the terms required. The Italian 
troops, therefore, all marched out of the city with their arms and 
baggage and the honors of war, pledging themselves to retire into 
the Papal States, and not to bear arms against Austria for a period 
of three months. As for the city, she pledged herself to disarm her 
citizens. 

The capitulation of Treviso had taken place on the 14th of June. 
On the 18th, Prince Lichtenstein occupied Mestre, a town of 5,000 
inhabitants, which lies in full view of the towers of Venice, without 
resistance; and, establishing a strong cordon militaire of 7,000 men 
along the borders of the Lagune, cut off all communication of the 
city with the main land. One week 'later, and the surrender of 
Fort Cavanella, on the Adige, brought once more under the Aus- 
trian yoke, the entire province of Venetia — “ the Alpine stronghold 
of Osopo,” the town of Palma Nuova iu the Friul, and the capital 

l 

itself, alone excepted. 

As for Venice, she was now effectually blockaded by land. A 
blockade by sea bad existed on paper for six weeks ; but the com- 
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binod Neapolitan, Sardinian, and Venetian fleet had not only pre- 
vented tlmt manifesto from being eycuted, *bivt had driven the 
Austrian fleet under the guns of Trieste for protection. There was 
a menace of pacing that port in blockade, but the intervention of 
the foreign Oonsuk and of the captain ,of an English frigate, thru m 
Jthe Jiarbor caused the purpose to be suspended. Shortly afterward*, 
the same disturbances at Naples which pad caused the recall of the 
Neapolitan troops*from the banks <>f the To, caused that, also, of the 
Neapolitan fleet, under Admiral l)e, (Jo*A, from the shores of (be 
Adriatic ; and the Venetian and Sardinian fleets then sailed for 
N enice. On the OtU ot June, the Sardinian fleet coming bark 
within reach of the batteries of 'Trieste, two of its >hips were 
struck by their balls, when the whole fleet moved off without re- 
turning lie- fu -1 On the, morning of |he 7th, tie* combined lleet 
again appeared oil Trieste; and, on the following day, the blockade 
of that city was formally declared by tly.*, Sardiman Admiral Albini 
and the Venetian Admiral 13ua, iy behalf of tUeir Respective gov- 
ernments — to eomiiience, for Austrian vessels, .lufie Ifitli, and, for 
the vessels of all other powers, one. month later.** Hut this block- 
ade was merely nominal ; nor was it ever designed to be otherwise. 
In the existing condition* of the Austin^ Navy, disordered am! 
demoralized to the last degree, a blockade ot the whok* Adnatie 
could have been easily maintained ; but then k would have, com- 
mercially isolated Austria amll lungary, and would have been felt 
by the commerce of Germany, Uu>sia, all Genlral Europe, and by 
that even of England, J£r:mce, and the Gnited States.^ It was no#, 
therefore, to h*i thought oil ; and so, as early as March ?J)th, all 
maritime contest was - waived by Sardinia, amUthe war con tin* *d to 

• Tho blockade of Trieste l»y nineteen vessel* commenced nominally May A loyal 

address was made on the oceas.on by the citizens to Count Uyuhu, ViHtaty Governor, 
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the land ! The Sardinian squadron, therefore, ready for sea at 
Genoa, March 2tyh, u did nyt put to sea until just a month later 
and on the sanfc day that the Neapolitan fleet left Naples. Austria, 
however, declared a blockade of Venice, April 30th, iVhieli she subse- 
quently maintained, and her fleet appeared oft tlnJ'Lidd'on the 0th of 
May. Still, on the ‘23d, when the Sardinian and Neapolitan squadrons’ 
numbering nineteen vessels, appeared before Trieste, it was merely 
for “observation and protection,*’ without the slightest purpose of 
“ bombardment or blockade,” ' as was declared at tin* time by 
the Sardinian Premier — all the terrors of the inhabitants, and the 
protests of consuls, and the/ discharge, of batteries, to the contrary 
nevertheless! Thus, without even lifting a linger, Germany, it has 
well been said — “paralyzed the strongest arm of Sardinia.” Vir 

tually, the war in the Peninsula oP’48-49 was of North Italv 

not against Austria alone, but against all Germany. Foi, S yiia, 
Oioat/agfl angary, the Tyrol — all Central Europe was roused by tin* 
revolt of the “ vassal ” Lombards,, — and vv.as ready to rudi down tin- 
All >s to crush tln*.n. The Teuton of every nationality led hei loos. 
Berlin and FraAikfort rejoiced with Prague and Vienna in 
Kadetzky’s triumphs. The German Diet claimed even the Adige 
as tlie Austrian frontier ^mul united in feeling, if not in fact, with 
Bavaria and Prussia in protesting against tlie blockade of Trieste. 
Ilad Austria, ther fore, succumbed, Germany, it has been fairly 
inferred, would have* taken up the quarrel; an l had France crossed 
the Ticino, Russia and Prussia would have crossed the Isotizo, once 
more to make Lombardy the battle-field of Europe. Russia and 
'Prussia opposed the Italian constitutions to the very last.* 

The naval force *f Venice, lb maybe remarked, had been very 
recently called into existence. The Arsenal, immediately upon the 


* Muriotfi. 
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(‘valuation of the Austrians, had assumed tliat ancient acti- 
vity immorl?diz*‘d by Dante's “ Inferno and, within the period of 

• 

two months, two brio’s and tlnve "corvettes, bearing flu* appropriate 

names — San Ahura. It (Jroaalo. La. Ulrica , La. Lambantar and 

• • 9 

Ii inic/icndn&a, liitd ‘issued from its witer-gatcs ; not to mention 
numerous train! real i , or small schooners, and gun-boats; whilst, 
numerous other trabaccoli and guu-hoiUs, with Several steamers, 
remained on the s5>eks. 











